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IwralHHi tliiil lie succccJcU in con 
! tithing liim-clf : the friends of his 
'*• HfiiVi . .. •• f il'dft ftfricfN d;iys (he nllegul) “will 

« !%rt££L: «--« r-r n, c i r onpoMic 

S. I -under. Camp Commander .. . j ete “ 11,0,1 "'V prniuples were to 

I. McHulc . Prim ipato itfw*e of fdatbiiiisni or even of 

l M.umilv . The Divide' .. ( democracy "• Alllmuyfi no sudi 

A ^oiiiiu. Snakes ^ friends thrust themselves forward to 

I'Ve this cnmenicnl (u^limony, ilie 
fuller of Coleridge's youth wai 
already becoming enwrapped in a 
......... n .i, fm ii|,, , r Colcridgean obscurily Dim- 

j pile Line » l) yko% C '.in i pbeH's sober 
i 3)(iiii|H to assemble a factual 
.. « .vLcouni (first published in 1894 and 

VO f j HOOf^ rc P r ' f 'l«U/ and the luimerom 

Ot recent scholars, some 
PWt of iliat obscurity has remained 
. 'olfk- present day 
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poem-*, artieltr*. lecture^. One of the 
fascination i of Coleridge is not in 
Ilia originality or force of iulolle^-t 
(which is too often overruled by 
scholar who have a prol'es>ional 
bia-s to confuse width of reference 
with creative origiiKiUtyl but in the 
energetic catholicity of his interests. 
Whatever happened, os a literary 
experience, in .the 1790s or early 
1800s, turns up in some form in his 
writings : every controversy, every 
philosophical hang-up. every now 
literary mode, chance-ihap millena- 
rial prophets like Richard Broth era, 
anti- Jacobin professionals like John 
Reeves,, squalid diplomatic deals 
with the King o[ Naples, voyages-of 
discovery— whatever was written 
about somehow caught his eye, was 
ingested, and then thrown out again, 
usually in some oblique, unpredicta- 
ble context. 

Everything js there. And hence 
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3 1 9pp. L.irnc Tree Bower Pi'Cv- 
£3.50. 

The Collected SVurks of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge 

Volume!: The Watchman. Edited 
by Lewis Patton. 477pp. £5.25. 
Volume 3 : Lcclttrcx i 795 : On 
Politics and Religion. Edited by 
Lewis Patton und Peler Mann. 
512pp. £fi.30. 

Rout ledge and Kegun Paul. 

FRIDA KNIGHT: 

University Rebel 
320pp. GoUanez. £3. 

the temptation to scholars to use his 
texts, not in their own right, but as a 
clothes-line to hang everything 
upon. And there are, indeed, long 


passages of the “ Lecture* on Re 
veafed Religion " when Coleridge 
himself is doing little el<e ttuui 
stringing up other men'* wishing. 
Bursting upon the Bristol iceitc as 
an impassioned reformer in Feb- 
njarj'. 1795 (his lecture “On the 
Present War'', published in Com- 
tones ad Poptthttn. can — in the 
pamphlet literature of 1793 to the 
Peace of Amiens— be compared, in 
its tone of absolute moral rage, only 
with a few passages of Gilbert 
Wakefield, William Blake, or Wil- 
liam Frend), he and Southey gath- 
ered around themselves an audience 
which, in all probability, was laced 
with young ultra-Godwinians, neces- 
sitarians and deists. With a charac- 
teristic mixture of -courage, egoism, 
and perversity, Coleridge immedi- 
ately set out,* In. his theological 
lectures, to challenge the prejudices 
of ttye “ infidels *’ among Iris sup- 
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(icrteiH. by grounding his own idio- 
syncratic reformism upon Christian 
precept and revelation. 

Hut- -characteri-vticoily again— he 
0 t*uUl rarely get around to preparing 
each lecture until the day before. 

His borrowings from the Bristol 
Library nrc known, and, with the 
help of these records and of his own 
wide reading. Dr Mann's annota- 
tions .show us Coleridge, like a 
young and harassed WE A lecturer, 
grabbing an armful of books at 
noon on the cvc of a lecture, retiring 
to his lodgings, working through the 
night, and emerging with a (gen- 
erally imlmishcd) manuscript at the 
eleventh hour before delivery. No 
wonder a Iriemlly commentator 
noted dial “ Mr C - ivuuUl , , . do 
well to appeal vvilli cleaner stock- 
inc- in publ-iv, and if lii % hair were 
combed out ... it would not de- 
‘ pieciale him in the eOecin of Ids 

friends ”, [hv wouiL-i is ilui in thin 
In it-l period of inluisc lOlieeiUtalioil 
In- pul logelhcr. not note* for a 
Lecture, lull a udci.iMc ili.d.t of its 
gic-aler pari 

t hi % was done. Imweier. a> ilia 
c*isl *»l yie.it iidellcelual iruliyeshon. 
Whole paragraph- ami even p.mc-i 
ivc:e expicil. soiuelinie. word lor 
v.iiril, m mu 'dine; with si yin Meant re- 
vision. fioiii Hie pile nl hall -eitlli-d 
hooL-i .i 1 hi v dhow: tio.n llaitley 
md Ciivsik-y. fioin Mielanrin on 
ISi-wlmi. I loin I own mu on the C'n-ff 
l.i'i i-n/mri:! ill th: Hcbiewy. frvlil 
t ndvoippr- I 'in 1 t>'ieHe- tool f\v<tcin 
"i tlh I nicer tiilyiLV'. Ihrfik* 

H-. U. I filt-fil I duelled, and Michac- 
Ik's Inn odin 11101 to the A'cvr 7'nfrt- 
went. Id several ci-e. Di Maun 
noU-s that evidently only the first 
volume of a multi-volume work Ills 
been consulted. 

1 here wc-rc six theological Ice* 
in Kc lures, and much of die first four are 
bridge uken up vvirii a hotch-potch of 
than derivative philosophy and Christian 
idling, apologetics. Their inkresl (apart 
Mtc as from serving as a guide to Coler- 
Feb- idge’s reading) lies in the manner in 
ip the which Coleridge organized and de- 
Cluu - ployed fragments of oilier men"« 
i the thoughts, and in occasional prefa- 
ro the lory or transitional passages which 
ed. in are wholly his own. Al»o of interest 
only »s the way in which Coleridge pre- 
jilbert pared the ground for a con front a- 
r wil- don with Godwinian philosophy. On 
guLh- all lhc.se points Dr Mann is a 
Jience percipient guide, 
laced Carefully prepared as it was, the 
neces- confrontation between Coleridge 
hurac- and Godwinhsm never, came about, 
goisni. Often announced (in hls letters, in 
unedi- his notebooks, in The Watchman ) as 
logloal philosophic tourney of the 
udices decade, Coleridge always retired 
i sup- #0* r a preljminnry • flamboyant 
canter around the field. Dr Mann 
insists at several points that the 
ttobologlical Icplutcs dispose finally 
of the notion dial Coleridge,- in . 
1795. was an ardent disciple of ; 
Godwin, And ho indicates very 
deafly those passages where Color-' 
Idge was beating the: bounds be* '< 
tWeen (hem^-in particular, . those 
marjy, echoing, pasarigos wh^e Gbk 
eridge insists that benevolence must . 1 '* 
be nurtured, fn the first place,' bV 

■ ' tho" home-born “feeling's. ' ' i ‘ 

;Bul .to move fjom ttils^td L (he 
attggesdon tlkal- the issued jiaised J i.!n v J 
' ; thoTB lectures, or In';T/nptF^eA/ltflii,i: ■ ‘ 

■ * to dto levef of nihWre. pbilowi^CTi' , ; 

aitgumerti Js W read book info lw5* : ‘ 

• 96 fifteen, yeans 'of .subsequent evolu- 
: tson. I-t is riHo to carry fee Work, of v ' k 
an ^ editOf&l ianwnqenai?; (oo - fc ; 

■ • (^erid^iWnA hi inhibited. ^*om:! 1 t 

4.X. fdrinfi 1 wofirj^(,loh" £or, ; 

.Otte t^ipoi^ry, pthir.Vo; : : : U 

' Vi.plftjve ■ itfiB. rfeu^ji 'ihfeT 

* , >• -i 'ri ■ '■ ■ ■ v F.-s o' ' ill 
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both Godwin and ilie Coleridge of 
1795-9fi derived their view of man's 
nature from common Hurlleran (and 
sometimes Priest leyan) roots. So 
long as Coleridge moved within the 
premises of Harlleian necessitarian- 
ism, he was a prisoner to premises 
from which Godwin derived conclu- 
sions which lie repudiated, 

Atheists as 
sensualists 

The second, more permanent, in- 
hibition was a habit of impatience 
when arguing with deism or 
atheism : at a certain point. Coler- 
idge would simply throw up his 
arms and pass over to rhetoric, 
often of a vulgar and bigoted kind. 
Atheism, for Coleridge, must indi- 
cate a capitulation to mere sensual- 
ity: Lite matter is not argued, it is 
asserted as a commonplace. An 
alhei&t was 11 an fnleUeoluai Defor- 
mity”. The theological lectures 
begin willi a d, ream -sequence in 
which Sensuality and the Monster 
Blasphemy are discovered together 
in a "Vast and dusky Cave ". The 
sensuality of the atheist was so 
axiomatic that (in the third lecture) 
Coleridge denies to him the possi- 
bility of acsLhclic experience : 

Lo ft Sensualist and to the Atheist that 
nlono can be beautiful which promises 
a gratification to the appetite— for of 
wisdom and benevolence the A-thoiM 
denies the very cvisloncc. The Wine is 
beautiful to him when it sparkles in 
die Clip— and nhc Woman when she 
moves lasciviously in the Dance but 
the Rose that bends on its .stalk, the 
Olouds that imbibe the settling sun — 
these arc not beautiful. 

In Rcliginit.s A -fusings Coleridge 
had thrown in the line: “ Ye petrify 
the inbrolEicil'd Atheist's heart 
and Thclwnll quite properly took 
him to task for " one of those 
illiberal A unfounded calumnies 
with which Christ inn meekness 
never yet disdained to supply the 
want of argument "t But neither then 
nor later did 'Coleridge learn to 
supply this want, when he came to a 
similar point in his argument. By 
denying dignity and sensibility lo his 
opponent, he denied dignity and 
rigour to his own argument, and 
descended lime and again to mere 
exclamation and apologetics. 

At times he descended to something 
worse. When he exclaimed, after a 
vivid caricature of some notions in 
Political Justice, “Your principles 
are villainous ones I I would not 
entrust my wife or sister lo you-— 
Think you. I would entrust niy 
country? ”, he was descending to 
the very level of anti-libertarian and 
anti -intellectual lampoon which was 
the stock-in-trade of John Reeves 
and of the Anti-Jacobin : a kind of 
smear with which Mary Wollslone- 
craft was only too familiar. It was a 


kind of vulgarity with which 
Godwin, for all his cold-blooded- 
ness, was never contaminated. 

Fifteen years later Coleridge made 
an apology of a sort to Godwin : 
“When I had read Tyo ur works] 
religious bigotry, the hut half-under- 
standing your principles, and the not 
half-understanding my own, com- 
bined lo render me a wn rin & 
boisterous Anli-Godwinist.” So far, 
in a private letter, to Godwin. But in 
other private and public places he 
referred with increasing smugness to 
the fact that he, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, had never, for one 
moment, fallen into the ways of the 
Infidels. In March, 1798, he was 
writing to his brother, the Rev 
George Coleridge : " J wish to be a 
good man & a Christian— but I am 
no Whig, no Reformist, no Republi- 
can.” In 1809 in The Friend : “I 
may safely defy my worst enemy to 
shew, in any of my few writings, the 
least bias lo Irrclrgion. Immorality, 
or Jacobinism." And in that fine 
piece of fiction, chapter <tcn of 
Bivgraphia Uteraria (1817), he pur- 
ported to explain the failure of The 
Watchman : ”1 made enemies of alt 
my Jacobin and democratic patrons 
. , . disgusted by their infidelity 
and dietr adoption of French morals 
with French philosophy [sir]." This is 
smug and smear together : his " de- 
mocratic patrons " were all immoral 
and all infidels; STC alone sur- 
vived in purity. 

The last two lectures on repealed 
religion (V and VI) are of greater 
originality and greater interest. The 
ghosfas of tihese two cannot be exor- 
cised by disclaimers in The Friend 
and Biographiu. Bias to irreligion 
they may not show ; but bias a-gainst 
the Established Church is to be 
found in plenty, and nhe later Coler- 
idge— soliciting the Bishop of Ltan- 
daff's subscription for The Friend, 
ami (in Bingnlphiti) celebrating Brit- 
ain's good fortune in its Church 
establishment— must have been glad 
that they never got farther than 
manuscript. As a radical Dissenter, 
young Coleridge wished to show the 
infidels among his auditors that they 
were taking up arms, not against the 
true Christian revelation, but against 
its manifold corruptions in the 
worldly churches : ** They may not 
determine against Christianity Prom 
arguments applicable lo its' Corrup- 
tions only." The rhetoric of Lecture 
V is one with which William Blake 
also was familiar : 

He who sees any real difference be- 
tween the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England possesses optics 
which I do not possess— the mark of 
antichrist Is on both of them. Have not 
both an intimate a Ilia nee with Che 
powers of this World, which Jesus 
positively forbids ? Arc they non both 
decked with gold and precious stones ? 
Is there not written on both their 
Foreheads Mystery ? Do they noL both 
SELL the Gospel— Nay, nay, they 


neither seH, nor is it the Gospel — they 
forcibly exchange Blasphemy for the 
flirsii frusta, and snatching the scanty 
Bread from the poor Man's Mouth 
they cram their lying Legends down 
his Throat I 

This — with more imagery of the 
Whore and “ Mother of Abomina- 
tion "■ — is written hastily ; one sup- 
poses after an all-night session, hair 
tousled, linen unkempt ; and a para- 
graph or two later the manuscript 
breaks off. But this is Coleridge 
talking sedition, in a way in which 
his colleagues of those years were to 
remember, but in a way in which it 
was neither prudent nor tin the prose- 
cuting climate of 1795-PO) possible 
to go Into print. The customary 
teasing paradoxes and involuted 
ambiguities of tha printed page arc 
not present. He spenks, tout court. 
of “ the idolatrous doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the more pernicious 
dogma of Redemption ”, 

Preacher of 
pantisocracy 

This is the Coleridge who loathed 
black vestments, and who preferred 
to preach, in Dissenting meeting- 
houses, in a blue coat with brass 
buttons ; who could refer in his (late 
1795) lecture, "The Plot Discov- 
ered ", to “ whole flights of Priests 
and Bishops, black men, and black 
men with white arms, like magpies 
and crows that pick out Lhe eyes of 
sheep"; and who was not above 
writing slyly to a fellow Dissenter, 
during his tour to solicit subscribers 
for The Watchman, that his occa- 
sional sermons were helping forward 
his editorial business : " The Sacred 
may eventually help off the pro- 
fane — and my Sermons spread a 
&o.rt of sanctity over my Sedition." 

" I know lie cannot preach very 
often ", John Thclwnll hazarded 
early in 1 7 9 8, " without travelling 
from the pulpit lo (he Tower." And 
lhe final lei. litre (VI) explains this 
judgment too. For Coleridge, still 
under Iris pa ntisoc ratio impulse, 
sketiohed out — with references lo 
Moses Lowman’s version of Hebraic 
agrarian law (previously set out in 
Lecture lit — e critique of lihe institu- 
tions of properly land, in particular, 
of commercial imperialism and in- 
du/striatizut-ion) in the tight of a 
visionary communistic republic. His 
critique of society is [rased, not upon 
abstract Pain itc demands for equality 
o.f political night, but u,pon a wider 
claim for socio-economic equality. 

This had already been set forward 
in Condones ad Populum ; arguing 
with the comfortable middJc-class 
radical, with his faith in political 
machinery, Coleridge had declared : 

tt is a mockery of out follow creatures' 
wrongs to coll (hem equal in rights, 
when by die biutor ootnipulsion of their 
wants we make them inferior to us in 


nil uli.it can .snflcn the hv.iit, or dignify 
the uiulcrMiiml'Mig. 

The .same point is central to Lecture 

VI : 

The poor Inf.urt horn in an English or 
Irish Hovel breathes indeed i tic air and 
partakes the Light of Heaven : but of 
its other bounties lie is disinherited. The 
powers of iiHelleot are given him in 
vain — To make him work like a brute 
beast he is kept as ignorant as a brute 
beast. 

Every level of society is polluted : 
"Selfishness is planted in every 
bosom, and prepares as for l lie Shiv- 
ery whieh it introduces.” At the 
point where the lecture appears to 
be moving towards a communistic 
peroration, it breaks off. 

Whatever is made of this fragment, 
it certainly qualifies in a devastat- 
ing way the extraordinary, and pat, 
opening to Essay VI of The Friend: 
“ From my earliest manhood it was 
an axiom in Politics with me. that in 
every country where property pre- 
vailed. property miM be the grand 
basis of the government." But wc 
must leave further reflect ion upon 
these interesting recoveries lo the 
reader’s judgment, prompted by Dr 
Mann's excellent editorial advice. 

The rest of these two volumes of 
the C idler red M'urAv — The War ch- 
in an. Ct me U vies. The Plot Discovered, 
&c — are Coleridge’s more direct 
political journalism of these two 
years. The writings have always 
been available, if inaccessible ; and 
are adequately presented by Profes- 
sor Patton, with some useful appen- 
dixes of contemporary documents. 

He- is especially helpful in present- 
ing The Walt /mum in perspective. 
The legend lias grown that, owing lo 
Coleridge's unworldliness and his 
erratic alternations of indolence and 
energy, The Watchman was a 
shoddy production, always late for 
the printer, increasingly chucked to- 
gether from cnnuilsi fixations from 
the general pres. Professor Patton 
shows, on the eon truiy. that (despite 
some iimoceneu in business experi- 
ence) Coleridge ran, for ten num- 
bers, a competent and regular poli- 
tico-literary miscellany. Mis borrow- 
ings from other journals were no 
more than eighteen ih-eenlnry con- 
vention allowed. Moreover, the ex- 
tracts from parliamentary debates 
ami national newspapers, far from 
being chucked in haphazard to 
make up copy, were an important 
part of the initial intention of the 
periodical (lo keep provincial re- 
formers alert to Important political 
developments in England and 
France) and — in their selection, 
abridgement, and editing - cost Col- 
eridge ns much effort ns did I he 
original eonlri but ions. 

To reinforce this judgment, certain 
other com mentis may be added. Tito 
idea for The Watchman look fire 
at a unique moment in the 1790s, 
during the temporary solidarity 


brougli I about m 

disputing reformer .t/ -• 

ffSnPS Indeed. s«« far 

-nfalels by the ■HTL vestige, of . 
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w hand. Hie cause *».■!&,' *-j|| novel lie possible lo write 
i'J (t, l c4at L wl tide. *V& the names and addresses of 
echoed through many iffiidiic's siippm «*rs in these years. 
Isaiah and Ezekiel t^S^wrihc^' lists have survived for 


a very *aUrtary reminder Out. dw single out Hie IX.1S and the popular 
pile- waiN and salvage drives, triad i Oiiihune, Joint ‘Dicta all. for speed ic 
lmpuptami material from die 1791b a Hack. " Ordinarily ", propound the 
onwards .survive in private allies ; editors. Coleridge "would have 
and that the real finds hi sdmlarMiip shared Godwin's fear of associa- 
te off die main migration routes, lions", hut lie was overborne In 
ansi fall only to those with persist- cnliluisia-m at (.lie time of the Act’s 
eswe ;rfxl tact to join with their members in 


■From these materials she has writ- 
ten a most readable book. It Hags in 

the second half: partly because her 

j foriuiK'!' fi*r The liiend. How- subject flags, bill partly because she 
' even without such aids. Coler- is interested in the drama of William 

intellectual reference-group 


loved by Dissent, and J* Ihiidi/uun. as they have, by 

Colei idge happily * , * ' “ ' “ 

role : 



Freud, the intrepid radical drummed 
mil ot Cambridge after a ludicrous 
mock -trial in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
court in 1793. and she fails to show 
t'hc same interest in Frond's uni la- 

, rian thought. She has the same 

Missing thp jo dgnalk-d a major disagreement quality as slu* gives to one of her 

, lh Godwin must thereby have ,*wn characters -" a refreshing tcinl- 

raulcal tide efl moving away from the left . eiK -y lo ^regard points of doctrine 

adwin occupies .so important a j n f aVlMir 0 | gimoral truths " — but 
Act three months liulco in mainstream intellectual His- & j nK . frciid himself was much etui* 
I he Watchman evenuialbry tihe history, represented by Ctfr)ie j V v i l h doctrine, this is some- 


"Utmiinous with intellect u: 
dkalism; and linn any intellectual 


common agitation. I hey have no 
warrant fur (his proposition: nor can 
one easily sec him they are able lo 
decide ss-h.it an eccentric and i insta- 
ble tvseiUs 4hree-Year-\»ld would 
“ordinarily " do in time ol national 
emergency. 

Towards the 
popular societies 

What one kihm s. trorn the record, 
is lc- * than this. Wc know that 
Coleridge, in 1 7*>5. chose- -like John 
'Hid wall in London ■- tile open 
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them, and the nigh! of , ... , 

orthodoxy, which Hr«ti-:h Cv l >,,,uk '' KC ,,,f . Ull . v w " 

1798 to the last ycati of tV*. vww ' 

hv ahead Few rutVJ Jtviiicial relouiieis, Godwimsm 

concluded in Anril IW 1 aigumeiii earned on in 

field Alteinalis e _ radica vocal)- 


dhow . 

I 'reiul. as she shows, ovlt played 
the drama ol his ''trial ", ami failed 
to make ol it the principled occasion 
which ii might have been. He had 
neither the experience mu the 1cm- 


liinisell. Wc know iiliai < oleridge 
was a star oraioi m die Itrisiol 
agitation against the Acts Wi- know 
dial tlu- piospectiis to I he II tilth 
man spcvilieally announced coo per - 
lion with Mil- palmd-ic si'cie-i-ies. 


Cambridge Studios in Linguistics 

The Grammar of Case 

Towards a Localistic Theory 
JOHN M. ANDERSON 

A study of the dilTei-cnl roln^ which ivuuir play hi the event or riato 
expressed by the verb or adjective with which they arc ns.su ciul I'd. Tha 
hook explores, within the fnimowork of transFantmticMial-Ruiienitivo 
pratuniur, the ‘loculiv.cd hypolhesU' whieh assurls Llml. all I lie rotca foe 
noons involve basically the notion* of location and direction. 

£5,40 not 


'll’ Jnnics Mon-l^ontery ^ cs | a y l0 |, :t m| jn ihc Lockean per.iiiMit to e-ai'rj such publk nolo- And in the Bait liman iisdl several 

of the //7.V, was in pnmu'j e j, r . l | |1 ,j 1 „f the. Glorious Rcvolu- r-icly. But he emerged quite uncoto- telling voiiliihiit inns tseiu m by the 

a miscellany appealing io.^. j n p|.,j n 1'ajnjsni : or in the promised; exalted in the eyes ol Kcv lolm l-'duards. another l-tend- 

prnvineial audience, u.idiiinns of Llui-iinn L)is- those studcsiis viho. like CnleiiUgL. like Christian, ami |*i iest-ley's siieces- 


had closed at the end Ml Ij . CMiifwin. by disclaiming polil- had supported 
attempt oJ| leading menvw'^ %ll cie<ies and activism, and by 


im : and as lie 

- - - matured (in banishment from the 

I nndon Corresponding 5;^iug Hie whole question ol (Jnivcisity) hi' naive inlegritv and 
run n hliiral and Poliik^^f. |,, u | nothing to offer in his unhealed iniraiisiyenet cuiricd 
in I7‘)fi ended. de>p.ie r^.dass sympathi/ers with ihc him as far as the I oiulon (. ihiw 
upMii the loyally of the 'prwicli nr She I •field "patriotic 1 ponding .Society, for which lie spoke 
meinhervhip, in disi»tf. r -i fogies. Indeed, the typical young and tor wIiom- ' jwisoncr* lie collciicd 
which, in the Vwwoffeoi|*ini;iii. like Wordswordi'x money. 

stiuck a crippling blir.v it: jrtul Mimi.igu was too bti-v di<- ,. ;ar j lcl . wtlirll j rirntl'N sunpU 
tys finances. There wd wing umvci sal be no vole nee to get aMl , lht f runty had led him to 
wonder that Coleridge t to die lo.igli-and-u.ii.ble ol po Hi- ^ } „- s vU htf h . ld whanged 

"V*!’. ! 1,;in . irjfcV J .iruun'oMi : petri.oi.s against riu l|w ok . rK . ;i | ,, !lick f|1J . ;i Mlk . LIU „ 

additional difficulhesiret ko Acts, public lectures I In wiU) hn , Ss h|ir; -.ons : s.iJ. a coat as 
(the demands of his ywiWtftnwn. agilaliou aga-mM tlu pi , iKllal .sedition in 

li»»ld, the tact that it' «, during I7‘>\ If we wish in plot 

hookscl'lor refused » • t.'olcridge's pi»sition m die m telle, 

money for numbeni J le radical tunl firmament in I7w? it i> i.u 

surpasing that he got J*-*,, more impuriant to lake hearing- nil 

did. .IHiMldllS Fiend ttv.m on Godwin, h is also 

ihli ll nn'| V v i hiff »»< ranny. C,-I«m >mp"nani 10 i-kc nmu 

Yldimi/cil hy ..alldul .,,,,1 tarn- beknmp Ihw. D. M.nni anil ITofiv 
,h '* ,wn ,nurnais 3 sor I'atlou do upon the jH»pidar 

reform movement On this point, the 
"amateur " has a better sense of the 
( lines than the prolessionnl scholars. 

Coleridge had been diawn into 
the great agitation against the I wo 
Acts and he had no doubt jostled 
against the elbows of humlireds ot 
new' allies, refonnors of all degrees. 
The Prospectus of The II tihhnitui 
explicitly declares that 


Productivity 
and Industrial 
Growth 

The Irish Experience 

Kieran A. Kennedy 

'Die author examines the rcla- 
tioaship bctxvccn changes in 
output and productivity in 
manufacturing industry in Ireland, 
and reviews the evidence available 
from other countries. He considers 
,wliy productivity rises at ditTerent 
rates in different industries ntid 
examines how productivity changes 
arc related to changes in earnings, 
costs, and prices. £4-25 

German 
Missions in 
Tanganyika 
1891-1941 

Lutherans and Moravians In 
tha Soy them Highlands 

Wnght ' 

Marcia Wright examines the 
formative period of Lull reran and 
the kindred Moravian Cl iu relics in 1 
the Southern HighUnds, paying 
special regard to missionary policies 
snd Christianization asq factor in 
regional iiistory. •• 8 maps /j-aj 1 
Oxford Studies in/ifricah Affairs . 
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Early Germanic 
Kingship 

in England and on the 
Continent 

J. H. Wallace- 
Hadrili 

These lectures (the Ford Lectures 
for 1970) relate early continental 
ideas about kingship to those 
current in Anglo-Saxon England. 
They start with a survey of 
Germanic kingship as it appeared to 
the Romans and as it took root in 
the successor-states of the Western 
Empire, proceed to the kingship of 
King Aethclbcrht in Kent, and 
consider English and continental 
kingship in the light of Saints* 

Lives. £3 paper covers £1 

The Philosophy 
of Religion 

Edited by 

Basil Mitchell 

This is the latest volume in a series 
which has hL-i-11 welcomed by , 
students and teachers of philosophy, 
It includes chapters hy Antony 
Mew, R.M. Hure, Basil Mitchell, 

I. M. Cronibie, John Hick, R. B. 

' Bwithwaite. J.L. Mackie, Alvm 
PJantiiiga, D. Z. Phillips, H. H: - 
Price, R. W. Hepburn, and Terence 
Pcnclhuin. Paper covers yop 
Oxford Rtadings in' Philosophy 

VJI« K ' , \ . ; 


ihc (wo journals 
Coleridge guided hit wfcWk but he was never brought to 
valedictory essay: ih M to ^ «r:uiv|mrted or .n.pris- 
Monthly Magazine (In *!»■»!, ax were llmmax I y-.slic 
soul inn reviewers look it Wilham Winiei hotiom. 01; 

washiim) nnd Beniamin FnJbert Wakefie-kl. A number of 
piignacioti.s Cambridge I* ■** «d:cal Oliristianv had a qual- 
which had fnr belter oil commitment wihioh the 

now* and commentary of j^orilics sensed as moie danger- 
reformers than ColeriJ^* than the most advanced philoxo- 
COtnniuiKl. But, snmllorilikal radicalism. In 1795 there was 
muiicnco wns of real rrf jnaH, but significant, now wave of 
is the fniluro of live ediwj*. commitment among the young, 
this muiicnco which had their heroes (in Gerald, or 
only .xubstnnlial crilia® 'pier, or William Frend). who 

die hounding of Priestley 
of the enuntny, and who began 


New Men in the 
Roman Senate 
139B.C.-A.D.14 

T. P. Wiseman 

This is the first full-scale study of 
that class of senators which includes 
Cicero and Sallust, Marius and 
Agrippa — municipal men from 
Families with no senatorial tradition. 
The autlior examines their origins, 
social status and contacts, and how 
they achieved election to office and 
advancement in their careers. £5 
Oxford Classical and Philosophical 
. Monographs 

Studies in the 
Medieval Wine 
Trade 

Margery Kirbride, 
James > 

Edited by E. Ve ale - 
The late Dr Margery James was a 
. historian who had made the subject > 

. ofthe medieval wine trade • , . 

' peculiarly lrer om This volume : 

makes really accessible to scholars 
the only four papers on.the subject 
pubhshed m herjiftdme, ,nd it , . - • 
»ffdsforthernia{eri4^^tt:: - i 

1 wpitblislicd. doctoral thpijs. • • 
Frontispiece V ; 
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The Early 
Christian 
Archaeology 
of North Britain 

University of Glasgow 
Hunter Marshall Lectures 1 986 

Charles Thomas 

This survey describes the rich and 
complex archaeology of Christianity 
in Scotland and Northumbria from 
late Roman times to die disruption 
of the Norse settlements. Tire major 
topics include sub-Roman ClinV 
namty, the cult of relics, and the 
relevance of hagiographical 
literature. 8 plate,* 100 line 
iilustrauons V3 
University of Glasgow 

Pan-Africanism 
and Education 
Kenneth James King 

The author analyses the complex: 
links between, Black Amorica.and 
Africa In the period 1880-4945. 

H,e offers an original account of lire 
parallel and related development of 
tile education systems of the 
Southern States mid Kenya, . . ; ; ' i 

iat poutial ’ • .• ■ ! 
. 4f African, and jjlack . . . j. : 

■■ . m 




Early Greek 
Philosophy ai 
the Orient 

M. L. West . , 

Dr W«t provides dettiW® 
lation for the thesis thf W? 

thought pardcuhrlybjwwy 

and 480 d.c., wns invaw^^ 
fcrtifi/cd by a throjlgo* 
conceptions. 8 phtea -w^. 

Trade 
and 

Technoi 
Change; 


' -'This book Was? 
viedonthat 

Jcadinpfd^®S 
should bo a 

1 trade iiniOni^w^L*^ 
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j Jhrow up spokesmen of rtieir 
yn 

leriJge was exactly such a 
tan: his position was di [fl- 
it isws by n« means unique. 
,flN he as isoJaled as he later 
to pretend. This can be seen in 
after 


it's oliici objects arv to cu-otpar^.le (1) 
with the WHlIG CLUB in procuring a 
repeal (of the Tun Acts] and (2> with 
the PATRIOTIC- SOOIEI tt.S, for ob- 
taining a Right of .Suffrage general and 
frequwvt. 

Professor Patton has smuelhing to 
lell us about -the Whig Club. but. 
although be is normally so voluble. he 
refuses the .second fence altogether. 
In the editors' joint introduction to 
the Lectures lire failure lo look 


JJer page of University Hehcl. steadily ut the same point enlarges * . of ^ aiviw as ^ 

Knigtu’s very lively new life the area of misunderstanding. Cole- ® j , h lor i 0 f , 

illiam Fiend. In nm tiers of ridge’s altitude to Godwimsm. it is ? |t c: cortfL . ry Vl 


bip Mi* Knight belongs to a 
it league from Dr Mann and 
|»a nun ; her style oeca- 
*»y is novelettish ; she has re- 
giants from the Bollingon 
' IfundntiiMis. She is an 
Mem " hixihwian (that is, 
>1. who has already wr-iUen a 
j>ludy of Thomas Walker , Hhe 
?xter reformer. 

^biu»k is a triumph. Year after 
North Atikmitic ocean is 


.suggested, ** a If e.- led his altitude tu 
the wJiolc radical movement that had 
come into existence in the 1790s''; 
and: 

He wa.% much dUtrevscd by the riuMiglit 
that (iixhthtV UisoLplea. or ruilietn* 
iofectod with. Godwinian ideas, could 
lie oapuiraire the leader. 4iip of the 
people. Howtofi, for uxamplo . . . 
played a loading ro'lc in the activities 
of the London Corresponding Society. 

li whs the power of. such men luftd 

•- ■' “ that 


Mir at tin llirmiiighain Meeting) 
gave .1 sympathetic blow -by-blow 
.iccoiiiii ot die pi-iM^iilioii. timid 
Mil- A. tv ol iiiniu and Gale Jones. 
Ilie " missionaries" ol lire I I'S. \ud 
wc know that in I7*>(. ( nlviiilge 
began a w. 11 111 LiiM'i'spuinloiki' with 
Mu people's 1 11 bi lire, lull 11 I'kielwall 

I .il.ell Iiigi-tlli'l. I llesC facts vilggc-'l 
that tire curve «*f t'ulei id'g- ,- > cum 
iiiilineiii. in 1 7 '>< 'hi. | t i, if. hmi very 
close indeed to the |inpiil.ii socie- 
ties -or id wards Mn ii more inlellec 
Uial sniiipoiieill. It' he w lt s iimviiig 
.iw.tv Imiii IiihIwiii vs iih In-, jluul 
c 1 1 ; 1 - 1 1 1 nut tu- s .tints :ismd.ilice ol 
perse.'-ulion. lie 1 night . 111 these veai.s. 
have been musing amwi/v poli-iical 
activism, like his lire 11 tor. William 
I rtMid. Indeed. t«> publish The 
Wnichmnn. and to travel the prov- 
inces for subscribers. j„ evidence of 
evacth such a -.lance. 

By iieglccliity the ulleriiulives l ( i 
(.lodwntisni. the editor* di\e«nnage 
Mull a leading: and they leave us 
with a (Nile ridge who is a loin! 
individualist, in a unique posture, 
swatting hostile ideologies like wasp* 
on every side. The) support their 
reading with negatives : " No evi- 
dence has been found that (patriotic) 
societies in 1795 were at all active 
in Bristol." Perhaps not : historians 
has e been less helpful on such 
points than they might have been. 
But there was a lu-dy Bristol Consti- 
Mitiona! Society in 1744. small in 
numbers but confident : " It i& our 
firm opinion", they wrote to the 
LGS>, "could we but arouse them, 
that patriots would become nearly 
the majority of our oily.'' There ii 
no reason to su ppose that the 
society had ceased Jn 1795 ; it 

late as 
Goler- 

idge's letter to George Dyer in 
February. 1795, doe* not .suggest 
that his lectures were delivered in «n 
unformed political context : 


Soviet Planning Today 

Proposals for an Optimally Functioning Economic System 
MICHAEL ELLMAN 

This boob explains pnqny.iri f » T Liu' (Viifrul Kcuitomic M.d limn id it«d 
Instil ut 1 * of I hi* USSR AiMtluniy ol' Sou? nee s hy i i'feri'iu-i' to I lie Uun>ry of 
optimal planning and to lln> pr-nbh'iu.-; cn a ah'd by u-ienf t Ire h.ilauce 
inetluut for cur run l p l.itt itiui{. Tin* author diuMiisrs both pl.uuiint; 
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sooieby. Very possibly (hose “ demo- 
crats " won M have supported 
Southey anil Oolcridjje in their lec- 
ture*, gathered signal u re* against the 
Aott, and bought The Watchman. 
But the editors are dtieriiiin.d to 
leave Coleridge floating wcighl'levs 
tit political outer space, subject to 
no MTiicwphcrc or force save the 
ivpuNon of Godwin and I Ik* remote 
gravilalikmi] pu'l of nurke. 

In support of their reading they 
bring to bear several passages from 
Coleridge's own font ere which should 
not have been employed without 
more careful critical! scrutiny. Writ- 
ing .to Charles Lloyd's father, late in 
17%, he referred to “ pofciieiam and 
politics —a set of men and a kind of 
.vtudiy which I deem highly unfa- 
vourable to all Ohrwi.iu graces”. 
But this sentence. alongside much 
other pious humbug, comes from a 
letter |n which lihe author was 
attempting to calm the anxieties of n 
ootLventionally jninded father, whose 
disturbed son Coleridge had recently 
taken under his roof and patronage. 
It is no more useful as evidence 
tlun a phrase front one of those 
numerous calming letters which 
young lecturers io HnglL»'h or Sociol- 
ogy are no doubt at this moment 
indicting to parents in a .similar 
predicament : 

While appreciating that it is mi net limed 
in youth culture. J ni\nclf have for 
long discouraged my Millions from 
the use of cannabis nnd other narcot- 
ics. Julia's idealism does her credit, but 
I am sure she wilt soon <ui‘ij>ro\v lihe 
practical revolutionism of misguided 
sects. . . 

If critics properly demand a dis- 
cipline of reading ft hose words 'in 
this order!, historians niu.M with 
equal propriety deni a mi their own 
discipline (these words in this con- 
text). And with no one is this disci- 
pline more necessary than with Cole- 
ridge, who combined a sensitive and 
often exciting ambivalence of atti- 
tude with u chainclcoii-l ike capacity 
to modify ihe colour of his opinions 
according lo his correspondent. It is 
greatly disheartening to .find Dr 
Mann concluding I vis acute and 
learned preface lo Ihe Let litres with 
the- uncritical use of wind? piw.iges 
of the notorious letter which Cole- 
ridge wrote in October. ISO), when 
he had just heard of rmnieilt’.s 
death, to Sir Cieorge He.i union t. The 
eve til recalled to him. with acute 
'fiihoek.his own agitational youlh : 

Fortunately for me, the Cowrnmcni, I 
' suppose, knew ihat both Southey A I 
were n tie ply unconnected with any 

party or dub or society- I 

disclaimed ail these S-eic'ies, these 
Jmpcria in Intperio, these A -.o.i rides in 
the Bowels of the State .... All such 
Societdiri. under whatever name, J 
abhorred as wicked Comipiraeics. 


“If he was not 
a Jacobite . , . ” 

tHiis, and so much more- -an Inco- 
herent. contradictory, torrent of sc I fl- 
ex cu'lpa lion — is evidence only about 
Coleridge's state of mind in Octo- 
ber, 1S03. Not a sentence in that 
letter has any worth whatsoever as 
historical evidence, unless confirmed 
by other sources. As autobiography 
it is wholly corrupt. One is not, of 
course, labouring the petty point 
■whether Coleridge wns a card -hold- 
ing member of u Bri.-toi Constitution- 
ul Society or not. If there .was such a 
society, it was probably . *o loosely 
organised. . UbcLt it did ,nol , have 
card's; and if it had, ('ole ridge 
yJrohably forgot or on some scruple 
or other refused lo join it. The point 
is the trajectory of Coleridge's alle- 
giances in those years. And this, (we 
nave suggested) the editors haw at 
this point obscured, it came very 
close to that .of William f ; rcnd : and 
a£ Gilbert Wakclicld : and such n 
trajectory, if it had not been 
arre.sted by' the retirement of Stuwcy, 
would alutost certainty have Jed 
hjm to prison. 

* It was not only Hazlitt who re- 
membered ihim os an ardent >scdi- 
ttonixt, until as late as 1797, When 
Coleridge denied his Jacobin 
sympathies in The Friend, Southey 
romn rkpd : "If he way not' a 

Jpcobine, in the common acceptation 
of the name, I wandot 1 who Hie Devi] 
.Was,” The editors dismiss this cpm- 
nieot; as,,” spleen but .there are 
others," which they overlook, which 
stitf have to be explained a Way. Pro- 


fessor PuBin has recently brought to 
light 'PhelwaH's annotated copy of 
Riographin : wJiore Coleridge wrote 
“how opposite even then my prin- 
ciples were to those of jacobinism or 
even of democracy'', Thelwall ex- 
claimed: “Mr C. was indeed far 
from Democracy, because lhc was 
far beyond it, 1 well domember— for 
he was a down right zealous 
leveller." There is ample testimony 
of the way in which Coleridge's 
verbal sedition shocked the primmer 
relatives of Thomas Poole at 
Stowey. Fifty years later an old 
clergyman in the (Juan locks was still 
found lo be chicking over lihe “ sad 
democratic nonsense " talked by 
Coleridge in those days: 

" It was a time of great political excite- 
ment, nnd, you see, we didn't change 
our opinions, hut they did", said the 
vicar with a iwinklc in his eye .... 

One wouild not wish fo deprive the 
vicar of his small octogenarian 
triumph: but perhaps he had mis- 
understood Coleridge's meaning ? 
Tf so, (hen someone rather closer to 
Coleridge had fallen into the same 
misunderstanding. In April, 1799, 
the unhappy Sara (with Samuel in 
German');) was under the necessity 
of applying to Poole for aid to pay 
the household bills : 

My principal reason for troubling you 
now is, io beg yon will send me ten 
guineas Tor I expected Coleridge 
would have thought of it, Iml lie lias 
not ... . 

The letter had two irritable post- 
scripts. First : •' T’iIic Lyrical Ballads 
are not liked at all by any." And 
the second: “It is very unpleasant 
lo me to be often asked if Coleridge 
has changed his political sentiments, 
for I know not properly how lo 
reply. Pray furnish me." No 
doubt the admirable Poole furnished 
Lhc ten guineas, and 170 years of 
scholar. 1 ' hip have done something to 
assuage the first postscript. But, in 
the nutter of the second, Sara is still 
u waiting a definitive answer. 

The editors do not finally “fur- 
nish ” -Sara. Their command of in- 
tellectual history is impressive, and 
Dr 'Mann, in his editorial introduc- 
tion, clarifies much. He insists prop- 
erly upon the unitary development 
of Coleridge's thought, even where 
that unity is the exfoliation of 
successive inter related ambiguities. 
From llu-ic first lectures onwards 
there can be traced consistencies of 
preoccupation. A s Dr Mann writes: 

The fundamental emphases in his reli- 
gious nnd piC'i:i.\il thinking tjial the 
lectures reveal suggest that Jus early 
work could be more accurately and 
justly .seen as an inleHeciuul read ion 
against the philiwophy of the revolu- 
tion, shoring the moral and social 
concern of ihe reuiluiioiu certainly, 
but resisting some of its most impor- 
tant con'll oiling ideas about nhe indi- 
vidual, society, and religion as they 
appeared, at least, in lhc work of 
Godwin and Paine. 

This is just ; and. provided that one 
beans in mind that the “ philosophy 
of the revojut'on " is identified with 
Godwin /Paine, the point is proved. 
But if this proviso— a proviso which 
might be applied with equal validity 
to that other revolutionary, William 
Blake— is forgotten, one could be 
led on to false conclusions. Dr 
Mann writes that Coleridge’s “later 
intellectual progress can be seen not 
simply as an tipostasizing rejection 
of his ideas of I7yj*, but as a more 
profound exploration and develop- 
ment of them Yes ; hut an explor- 
ation and development in only one 
of several possible directions; and 
in a direction which involved a 
distinct aptly: asy towards other alter- 
natives and, indeed, towards some 
of that ’’ moral and social concern " 
which had illuminated his youth. 

'For in the glowing paradoxes of 
Elis notebooks, lectures and letters ol' 
these years, one ha^ glimpses of 
abundant alternative pos^iWilifics of 
development : (Coleridge lihe mil Icna- 
rian, Coleridge the cummunilarfyt 
Christian, Coleridge the revolution- 
ary. (rather, than -Burkean) critic of 
utilitarianism. Coleridge astonishes 
one, between 1794 and 1798, be- 
cause of his capacity to contain 
within himself so ntahy osotttatipg, 
contradictory .philosophical im- 
puisesj each one . momentarily real- 
l 2 etf, r in a flash of illumination. If 
wo apeqk 'ttf “ exploration and devel^ 
opulent:' 1 , We must also speak or 
firnitatwm (and rejection. - And the 


question of apostasy remains impor- 
tant, not because one wishes to nag 
at his biographers but because only 
i hi's sense of covert self -betrayal 
explains the vehemence, the guilt- 
ridden and tortuous incoherence, of 
some of his later writings when he 
approached this sensitive area. 

Beware of 
the multitude 

The contradiction in which Coler- 
idge was immersed in 1795-% was 
not only philosophical : ft was also 
social. He was a utopian revolution- 
ary who, nevertheless, was pro- 
foundly nervous of “(he mob ” and 
who could see hope -only in convert- 
ing his owin class or, at mast, the 
educated and moralized artisan. 
However far these writings go in 
extremes of opinion, they show con- 
sistency at this point. In The Wait'll- 
man (VI) he was writing of “that 
greatest of mils, a revolution begot- 
ten by an unprincipled and extrav- 
agant government on a miserable, 
ignorant, and wicked people". 
(Twenty years 'later he had forgotten 
about paternity, and , wrote of revo- 
lutions as if they were malodorous 
virgin births.) -l«n his antiwar lecture 
of 1795 (in Condones ad Pnpulitni) 
hi* abuse of nhc putative father, 
William Pitt, went beyond all meas- 
ure : 

Heaven lias hcstuwod on tilvait man a 
portion of ii s ubiq tufty, and given ivim 
an actual presence in the Sacraments 
of Hell, wherever iwfemitislereiJ, in all 
the bread of hauler ness, in all -line cups 
of blood. 

But in the same lecture he warned 
that the avowal of political truth 
should be made on-Jy among -those 
“ whose minds arc susceptible of 
reasoning : and never lo the multi- 
tude, who ignorant and needy -must 
necessarily act from the impulse of 
inflamed Passions " General Illu- 
mination should precede Revolu- 


tion ", and (he “small but glorious 
band ... of thinking and disinter- 
ested Patriots ” should “ plead for 
the Oppressed, not lo them ", 

The self -isolation of a utopian 
imelleetiinl revolutionary has rarely 
been more explicitly defined. But 
Hie powerful pressures -in experience 
which Jed Coleridge to tlftis position 
are not always borne in mind. The 
crowd did not, in 1795, offer itself 
In 'England as any kind of oigaivized 
democratic three. It -was the mob of 
the Gordon Riots : the (Tiureh-and- 
King mob which, only four years 
before, lifld burnt down Piriesuiey's 
laboratory : die price -fixing crowd 
which, historically, had often turned 
against Dissenting and Quaker corn 
merchants, and which throughout 
1795 was clamouring against the 
midd'lc-men : the Church -and -King 
bullies who attacked .(he meetings of 
patriotic societies (whose member- 
ship, if plebeian, was selected from 
a seif-tducft'lcd, self-respecting elite), 
and which wus scarcely restrained 
from beating at Coleridge's own 
lecture-room doore. And if he 
tu-med lo 'France, the rrmb also 
seemed to be an engine of destruc- 
tion, pulling down impartially aris- 
tocratic privilege and the utopian 
hopes of the middle-class republi- 
can. As foe wrote -in Condones . 

The Annals of Ihe French Revolution 
fewiv recorded in Letters of Blood, that 
tbo Knowledge of lihe Few cannot 
countoroot lhc fgiiiomncc of the Many 
that the 'Ligihi of PhdlosopJvy, when it 
is co refined to a snwl I Minority. poind-, 
out the Possessors ax lhc Victims, 
iwt'her than die lUiuuinaiors, of (he 
M n'l-thudc. 

The communistic revolution of his 
" theotogicad’* lectures must be 
preceded by a moral revolution 
within each individual : 

Let iis exort «wcr our own lie a ns a 
vi riii toils despotism, mid k-uU our own 
Pnvtioiw in triumph, and then we shall 
w:mii norther Moiuwch nor General. If 



we would have nb Nt* 
miwt pkico a Caesar 
('hat Caesar must ^ 

'From (his positio!, ab 
easi-ly be thrown w. 
which he might pa« J! 
yoirt-lifol Utopianism’S 
the teihitory of BurfoL 
Lsitaiblished OurreiUiftS 
erod_ lectures e&tebfeh ? 
seduious levelling of ife 
left behind. 'In 
Biograplua at the line “1 
a cottage ait Stowey", & 
marginal annotation: ’ 

Where I vivLttod Mm A 
decided Level {ci-abusiu 
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refuse riicm all dial ibe . 
be valuable flo r — equality ,^L 
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A certain 
idea 

of America 


more inviting than Botany 8 
great elms around the chu/. 1 
at Stowey were an image d|| 
.security Uia-n the bank* * 
Susquehanna. In July, H 
was vii siit Oil by John Thbi 1 
they settled down iu talk ini 
deR among the hills. *i 
JoJiai .said Coleridge, ‘il 


The problem of Palestine 


JOHN BA GOT Gl.lJBli : 

Peace in the Holy Ltiiid 

384pp. H odder and Stoughton. 
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Peace in ihe Holy Land omlines 
4,000 years of Palestine’s h'ii'iory 
and concludes with a proposed solu- 
tion of tihe jireicnt conflict. General 
Glubb's qualifications are many. 
Having gone to Iraq in 1920, as a 
British officer, he resigned after six 
years and took a post in -the Iraq 
government wiidh the duly of ending 
desert raiding. Invited in 1930 to 
undertake similar work in Trans- 
jordan, he spent, mine happy years 
commanding the desert, area. In 
1939, after prom Wag the Amir 
Abdullah that henceforth he would 
conduct himself "like a Trans- 
jordanian born ", he was given com- 
mand of the Arab Legion — in 
Arabic, al-Jaish ai-Arabi or Arab 
Army. 

Seventeen years Inter, on March I, 
1956, he was abruptly dismissed by 
Abdullah’s grandson, King Hussein. 
During his years in the country he 
had not merely acquired the confi- 
dence of its first ruler the Amir, later 
King, Hussein, but also an unrivalled 
knowledge of the geography of the 
fond east of the Jordan, of its inha- 
bitants and. more .particularly, of the 
Bcduin who composed the Arab 
Legion. It is this intimate know- 
ledge of Transjordan and his devo- 
tion to it which gives his book ' its 
value, but at ihe same time its limita- 
tions. For whatever merits the late 
King Abdullah 1 possessed, and they 
were many, he wn/S,‘ unlike fhc other 
Arabs, willing to be consoled for the 
establishment of Israel by ' the en- 
largement of. his own iittlo kingdom 


of lhc original ('ana unites, and of 
the Hebrews who iincrnuirricd with 
them, as arc the Polish niid Russian 
Jews 
dese 
whose 
Palestine. 

In spile of , this his solution \t> that 
the displaced Palcstiniun-s 
children should be 
the mountainous fifth of the country 
which- was le.Pl to thorn after the 1948 
war. Here they arc to be settled by 
the technical and financial aid of a 
consortium of Great Powers. No 
Arab aimed forces will in the mean- 
while be allowed in this area, though 
Jordan would supply police und civil 
servants. The Gaza skip would be 
allotted to Israel, which should, in 
return, surrender an equivalent area 
of cultivable land between Be I sum 
and the Jordan, or the Jewish colon- 
ies south of the Sea oJ Gnlilce, or 
north of Lake Hula. After five or 
ten years or more.' when the settle- 
ment is complete, the people would 
be allowed to determine their pollitl* 
cal future themselves. It is not ex- 
plained wbdt future an unarmed 
Palestinian population could choose 
other th.m absorption in cither the 
Zionist or the Jordanian state. 
Whether Israel would accept them 
seems doubt flul. since its govehnrrieoit 
has always resisted the idea of any 
sort of federation of a binational 
nature. In all probability the Pales- 
tinians would be forced to opt for 
J**!™. , finally fulfilling King 
AbduUatis hope. '• 1 - I ,.. 0 «, J 

In a; different aspect of the-prob* 
~ the .i author follows, Irimes 


great importance, chiefly in 
jtlonmcy but also in domestic 
ncrnnwnt under five Presidents of 
United Stales. He ha" travelled 
ensivcly und known innumerable 
jrfign heads of stale and other 
ition;il leaders. Marling with 

_ Jtci'ky in the 1920s. Having 

line place to taik^irei^'^lcd a position of wealth and 
“ Nay I Citizen Samuel", ftaiinnce in the business world, he 
renA'ed, " il is miher a pSwc^ '• vvilh imagination to pro- 
a man forgot linn Hu* ^ die economic policies of 
necessity for ireaswi." Kennedy und Johnson. 

Hi* catalogue of successful neyo- 
(iitions is impressive, beginning with 
Ifii’-l.cnd for the Soviet Union in 
1941 and culminating in lhc Tosi- 
Bin Treaty of 1963. Only the liqui- 
aniun of the Vietnam War has 
duded him, hut for that he cannot 
«bl;.nied. 

inicrpretiilion if* ii! hi ! b -°° k f K al> ° 
those Jews who followed - - h ls no1 ' m form ' 0 


lalor. In flic United States a similar 
career was open to tbc corre- 
sponding ejass — the sons of 
millionaires— only in the peculiar 
circumstances of the laM generation. 
The combination of a President with 
revolutionary ideas, a world war. and 
the emergence of uhc United States 
to t'lic stains of n would power, can 
clearly never be repeated. Neither rhe 
BritiMh nor the American aristocracy 
will ever have it gos'd again. 

Mr Ha r rim a n's experience is 
therefore unique and his reflections 
on it arc uniquely interesting. They 
arc reflections on experience -past, 
presen i and fill lire -rafter Ilian 
theorizing. As Professor Sclilc- 
singer pul' il. " bis mind was always 
fixed on concrete situations, not on 
abstract llieoreim". Whenever a 
speculative or philosophical question 
is 'put to him. he replies to U with a 
specific example. In assessing Ihe 
forces a I work in die kremlin, he 
searches his -memory for personal 
encounters with Stalin or kliru'h- 
ohev rather lhau the deduelioris id 
Sovietologists, 

His exchange wirth Slalin at Pots- 
dam in I *45 is topically revealing. 
When he offered hL uingr;iliilation> 
to the Red Army on reaching Berlin. 
Stalin replied; “ Oar Alexander gol 
Paris." As Mi Harriman 


Harriman makes the comparison 
between Ho Chi Minh and Tito a I a 
number of points in his lecture*. It 
would be interesting to know when 
he first did so. 

At any rate, he is in no doubl that 
there is now no alternative in Viet- 
nam to total and virtually uncon- 
ditional withdrawal, regardless of 
the fate of the .present government 
in Saigon, which he regards as un- 
representative and worthless. He 
also believes that this would have 
happened already if lluhcri Hum- 
phrey had been elected President in 
1968*; and he hints that the Saigon 
govern me n l was advised '* through 
one channel or another " to post- 
pone the negotiations in Paris at lliat 
lime in order to ensure Humphrey ' 
defeat. 

Vie main is only v*nc id lhc costly 
errors on which Mr Harriman passes 
judgment. Il was a mistake, he says, 
to accept the western (Klei'-Ncisst- 
line even as a temporary Iruntiei 
between Germany und Poland. In 
the Far Last, il was a mistake to 
cross trlic 3Sth parallel in Korea, 
and .it was another to "unleash 
Chiang Kai-Shek ’’ -in oiiwi 
words, in giiuraniec Formosa against 
military attack by tile Chinese 
Communists. In tire Middle L.im. 
it was a mistake lo cut off \umt-* 


Above alt, he is convinced that 
thing-, are .slowly changing for the 
better in the Soviet Union, despite 
.such setbacks ns the invasion, of 
C zechoslovakia and the persecution 
of dissident intellectuals and Jew;. 

Mr Harriman does not, however, 
accept the theory of “ convergence " 
between the Soviet system and the 
American way of life. The dif- 
ferences are still loo obvious and too 
fund it men (ul. Speaking to an audi- 
ence of students and academics, he 
naturally emphasized different con- 
ceptions of freedom. Asa business- 
man he is equally emphatic about 
different attitudes towards mana- 
gerial responsibility ami the profit 
motive. But he docs believe in the 
development of “ parallelism He 
points to countries like India and 
Pakistan, where the United Slates 
and the Soviet Union find them- 
selves in parallel positions, separ- 
ately pursuing perfectly compatible 

f ol icics without hindering each other. 
Ic sees the same possibility in rela- 
tion to China: it is still too .soon 
to say whether President Nixon's 
recent initiative fulfils Mr Harri- 
ii Kill's specification, hut the answer 
is probably affirmative, 'lhc doc- 
trine of parallelism is a fruitful one 
which is worth elaborating. It should 
not he forgotten that in non-con- 
venlional geometry parallel lines do 
in fact converge. 

There -is nothing oil (he surface 
of Mr Harriman'x work which vviCI 
shock British leaders, and little with 
which they will disagree, though 
that is not lo say it is dull. Rut 
Mr Harrinum is an American, and 
hcucaili the surface there is evidence 
of a di ".line lively Amcric.in 

philosophy of international relations. 
The characteristically American view 
of the world is corviinenial ralhci 
than nalionalivl. Mr Hiiriiin.m i-. 
more at home in dealing with supci ■ 
power- like the Soviet ifiiii n *»i lu ge 
conglomerates like the Indian sub- 
continent than with traditional 


nation-states. Like other Americans, 
when he lowers his gaze to tire 
smaller units, it is not necessarily 
nation-states that catch his eye. 

Indeed, he is rather impatient with 
old- Tash ioned ideas of national 
.sovereignly. He sees ihi .particular 
inconvenience in the geographical 
partition of Germany, Korea or Viet- 
nam. To him South Vietnam is a 
country and North Vietnam is 
another. The unification of Europe 
is seen as desirable regardless of the 
luot that its eastern boundary would 
run straight through the middle of 
the most powerful of European 
nation -si ales. There are dangers in 
even the most imaginative policies 
based on such u deliberate disregard 
of hiMory. It is almost ns If Mr 
Harriman were possessed of nn ideo- 
logy . 

Being a courageous man, he will 
not mind being called anything so 
un- American as an ideologist any- 
more than being called a liberal. 
(Professor Schtesingcr more tactfully 
calh him mi idealist.) But il would 
not be possible for a man in die 
front rank of politics lo pursue the 
same objectives consistently for 
lilt) years without having a prior 
conception of Ihe soil of society he 
wishes to promote, it i- well put in 
the introduction: 

Hi- ded kill inn to (lie improvement of 
American snuiciy has been us pro- 
found as hi* cune-cru with the American 
position in the world; indeed, us this 
hook make- clear, he rcgunls (tic lirst 
n- the imperative basis fur llte second. 

He could have applied to himself, 
nut tut is mutandis, ihe opening winds 
of do Gaulle's autobiography: ” t 
have afovavs had a certain idea »t 
I i ,i lice." 'lliat is mi fact a declara- 
tion of ideology, iu uu pejorative 
sense. Mi HiliTiiiiaii's hook, ihoticli 
sometime- rambling and dUln-v. k 
a fu -cilia ling dciimiisi ration of the 
wu\ he lived up to n. 


insistence 


lo Pares. As M' Harriman tom- | or rlle on || ltf Nile, lluix 

men is. no c au voyance was needed pi . ovo kj n g Suez Canal crisis of 
to guess what was in 'hi> mind. Hardly f 95& lft the field of nuclear i.rniu- 


» xohilion ks that belief dial he , was P n ^;:.ewnr (;7v professor 'soMp'si riper calk theological i 
iniuns and their b ™ cM V of^hree leotures daughter wa 

concentrated m cntit cd. if he EulflIW .,* a M „uli^ Obrislian. 


less .remarkable was his reply when 
Churchill asked Slid in's forgivene"* 
for his past hostility lo the Soviet 
Union : " Il is not a matter for me 
to forgive, it is tor. God to forgive," 
The render cannot help recalling that 
this dedicated atheist wa> onco a 
student, and that bic 
was secretly baptized a 


consider that Palestine '*■ 
divine right. IS 

Willi tbc.se rcsorvaliom. i'^'j 
lias Jiiucfli to recommeiiu , : v 
llrsl plnce there arc ibid)** 
maps, jWlis l rating dw 


before a university audience 
eked out with addilcional 
tstail which is set in a different 
The tone of the lectures, 
rtrqj virtually w ithout notes, is 
lively conversational- The addi- 


— -C" i , - . - miiterial is designed to expand 

of Palestine s history. m orc compressed p;issages of 

htvpsadvanl^jjc lectures with further rendi- 
tion of such a vtast jwnon® 
form of ah in4efligenaj| 
which Dho exiposilion ol 


seen by the author ^jRiys dea^—that some of (the more effective economy of phrase. ne dy ds warmly praised for his suc- 

ansivei^ -took place • j x.,i :» ia — iu.. ■» — ..«.u 


ll ‘ 0 ns nnd 
the 


fotlowed by tlie.conduw* 

drawn froqi them. TW ihe occasion of the original 
the Pa tr inreha I penod^y^re-. The dates do not particu- 
on -live author^ matter, because Mr Harriman 


lem 


n f 1 in V lftUinar vOUows; Jfimes 
i arKea, who has also traced the hls- 
lory of Zionism from -the days of 
Abraham.: He does-so' by- slurring' 
Jhc .-significance of tbe Crueifixdon, 
and by the ifleluslotj. Inf lt of s (aides* v° ono would, today wish tor justify 
or displaced Palestinians persecution of Jews on aecouni 

Like ..King Abdullah, Owe raj teadira 
GIlibb is'.'fiill of admiration for tae evw ^ T ^" how ‘ 

splendour ol! the Arab past ; he in?that 'Hhe'hfM f kl^ 01, ’S- 
shares the. view that European on- breach, between the 

pression of Jefrs ' - ' - 

displacement ' 
to-mpko f 

slqers the 

td -be at Jea&t. n.s:;il 


expert witer fo 
iWc. jn th'6 dlit 
ewa<I ' pefM : the • flUL- • , 
does Otido to helpniw. j 
sentnUon « superflfW ■ 
Taken nra MiiMetbrr^ 

a useful contlribltow® w -• - 
tore on the Patetjdjc 
to the few books • 
ted -Cb-tMii: if' froS'T 

The 1 1 ride- 

authdr\s^¥M 

f-dr 1 ib tbe 

aedaritft 0f -JJs 

yffiass 

TdtC 

ihe m‘ S/ertk _ . 
cetftai-k^ of A 1 ?®- 


wees or _ with extipacts from 
and interviews of various 
v h appears— itihouigh this is 


Such small but illuminating anec- 
dotes arc to be found on every page. 
Molotov. Tito, de Gaulle, Nehru, 
GomuSka, Thicu and u ho9i of others 
are presented along with Clhurahill, 
Stalin and Roosevelt, with the 
assured and unassuming .precision of 
a man who knew them intimately as 
equals. . Fow of their contem- 
poraries have been able to capture 
their 'characters, warts and all, with 


menis, it was a mistake to delay 
the SALT talks with the Soviet 
Union by seeking to gain a pre- 
liminary advantage in the develop- 
ment of missile systems. In general, 
it was a mistake to 'insist always 
on negotiating from strength, and 
to fail to appreciate dial there wax 
a real and fundamental change in 
Soviet policy after Stalin's death. 

These are fairly conventional 
judgments with w r hioh few will dis- 
agree. On the other hand, Mr 
Harriman is disinclined ever to admit 
mistakes where his particular heroes 
and he himself were involved. 
Roosevelt’s unpremeditated declara- 
tion on " unconditional surrender ". 
for example, was not so much a 
mistake as a defensible policy which 
was misunderstood. President Ken- 


Nobe is spared criticism, but ft Is 
always just and to the point. If 
Churchill and Roosevelt are the 


Sn°h? S rI “ert r o^"l 

™..er, of prlncSpte hSSilTO 

rdatdonshlp" yihiich he helped to 
rtiere is equally no doubt 


wincing- ithftn accounts .. 

dcntiOnUy le'arhM Kg^Kh^lamenrtal views have scarcely 
co.mpliqntibhs of. the in half a century. HO Is the 

are too dHRobU millionaire New Dealer 


r P .„,i — / ■ vvhei are h Is at>iii -heroes : John Foster 

FronUHanM,; 'but his Xile" and President Nttob. U h 


Johnson, whom he- bkinies for the 
present tragedy of VJetpam, to which 
no devotes a spcokiJ jpiiiJ meiancholy 
dhaipter. ■ 

With Ji« intimate knowledge of 
tsvarxf s Aince 1945, the fo -able -to 
<x wile 

^ 1 wentv Vflnra b.lap m b accidents Which led from mistake 

to disaster. The decision oFa prit- 
Ish coirimander,: without' 
to hand bver Saigon to the Fromm 


V.^ n l> before is evident from 
torture, whfidh is amply en* 
u. ■ His firat fbrmative 
fjnee.'Kis peilhaps to witness ihe 
V?i e - rioan <nots * a Tokyo as a 
m 1905, while acoorn- 
nis rather -on a tour of the 
f.ii ^ c 9 l y years later, as a suc- 
™! wsineswnaii, he negotiated 
wtsK y « Moscow over ti 
i » .^ rt , Cft4Slon fo the Caucasus. 


cess in foreign policy though he 
failed at home; and President John- 
son for his success in domestic . 
policy though he failed nbrond. 

Mr Harriman’s judgments do not 
pretend to dig deep, but they are 
always suggestive of hidden depths. 
When he looks lo the future in his 
third lecture, there is much conven- 
tional * fosdom ipenctratingly 
expressed. (Conventional wisdom 
nowadays means views in accord 
with those of J. K, Galbraith, who • 
invented the phrase iis b label for 
those he disagreed ix'ilh.) Ho believes, 
the -United States should undertake 
more : overseas .aid: nnd jess mi I i lafy 
Intervention.' He" disputes the;, 
“ domino v theory ”, that if • one 
ooytxry in ‘ Southd£asi Amq 
suTOumbs to communism, till WL|l do 

so;* He ' ^sirusri ; ihe VniiliUirj- 


. to •‘ blay u 

Soviet 


?fra«yat «ie WihSt level Micfli iwa*:-J»or. a ^ 

>f him. Sudh a lriternatioliaJ . cOMnwdwn.. bpt , , (t .cool , witewng^ 



N.him 

di 

3 25"™: i Spph a lingft T dW Interna lion^ 

RriSSf*^ 0 ® wg& once open ' 

JSS* arwtobrai cyt Stratford 

i wired a 2? aw .waa . thirty 


wiv^i , " j i ' 1 


James A. Michener 
The Drifters 


THm fiv.sf novel in fivi* yr-sirs 

The Source.- 


Iiy tin- :mUim ul Hawuii un*! 


XU.' 


Yambo Ouologuem 

Bound to Violence 

Awarded the Prix Rennudot. Om*of tlie {iivalcsl novclu lo 

come out of Africa. Transluti-ri from the Kivnch fiy 

Ralph Mnnlieim. Xl.fiO 

Y asunari Kawabata 
The Sound of the 
Mountain 

The firat novel to be t mbits] u-d in English since Knwuhsita 
was nwnrded the Nubol Prize for litoi nturo in 19GB. *. • 
-'Kuwabnta's novel lias something of the clear und gun (la 
aunlit? of ’hifBenev 1 '— ClaireTomaUn, Olwerwr, 

Tmnsuited from the Japruicsc by Edward CL Seidcnstickcr. 1 

X 2.25 

. . I. 

I b " ( 

Jonathan Aitken 
Land of Fortune 

A. atudypftboNow Aitstytriia. ^CmivoyK most tliovonglily. > ■ 
iind coinpeliihgly wiidt ip happe ning today in Austral ia . , |V 
inquired l-oaclinpf for pveryqne whpwisht's to undeiatimd ■ !' . i:r 
wUatfBharipenjrig in Aiistrulifo ,, “^ ■ ‘ ;• ’. ■' -v--*- 

H.F, Hardy, fhe Scotmdn, • ‘ . i J '£3.7B 
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IRVING SANDI.LK : 

Alislnivl l^iHtislontsm 

The Triumph uf American Painting. 

3uipp. Pall Mail-1. £S. 

AIAURICIC run IM A N (Cd'iu.r) : 

I'll*! New York .School 

Abstract Exprcsvionisni in Hie -4ft* 
and 5(Js. 

2244pp. Thame* and Hudson. £2.10 
{■paperback, £1.25).' 


Irving Sandler lias written a sen- 
sibly and iitu-l-ligjblc volume on rhe 
gmup of American artists who be- 
came known as Hie Ab -tract Expres- 
sionist*. They did not want or like 
die name— though it i> belter than 
1« tro .Subjectivists, an alternative 
suggestion — and it is now less often 
used. Today Ihoy are siibMinied 
under the .more neutral and rca- 
sv i nable appclla'iion The New York 
Soliool, which covers more than one 
generation of artists, as well a* 
those of oilier tendencies. 

Mr Sandler, who received a 
vjiijflgenlicim Foundation grant to 
enable him to research for this book, 
na.s held *' conversations and inter- 
view* with do /cits of art bits” and 
has compiled ;i_ diM ailed history of 
the Abstract Expressionist move- 
ment, alongside which he appraises 
the ndiievemenis of the participating 
ar-fo-te individually. M r Sandler is 
indeed fully justified in likening his 
own. stance and outlook to that of 
Woodrow Wilson's ideal historian, 
who could show “ the .sympathy of 
a man who stands in the midst and 
*«* liko one within, not like one 
wtiiiaui, like a native, not like an 
alien”. Here at last is an American 
arMmlorr.m-ctim-cr!Mc who has 
methodicaMy investigated the intel- 
lectual and emotional background to 
Attract Expressionism, who con- 
Mdcrs Lhc painting it produced with 
affection but detach men t, finds 
much uhout it immature and 
puzzling even now, and presents it 
vuith greater relevance to American 
than to European cultural history. 


Abstract Expressionism falls into 
three sections, each corresponding 
to a historical and stylistic phase in 
the development of the movement. 
In the preliminary section Mr Sand- 
ler writes extensively about lhc 
desperate situation of American art 
in the early I930.<. and lhc important 
stimulus injected alter 1933 by the 
Works Progress Administration, 
which paid artists or all tendencies, 
experienced or inexperienced, to 
paint and to work M for public in- 
stitutions He then faces the pro- 
vincialism of American painting 
and the frustrating effects in the 
second half of lhc 1 930s of the two 
strong, conflict tug political pressures 
io which artists became subject: the 
motto of the communist left being 
‘‘Paint Proletarian " and that of ihc 
right *• Paint American ”, And Mr 
.Sandler points out that these two 
forceful pressure-groups of prole- 
tarians and patriots, who virtually 
controlled American art, were still 
more harmful because they '* shared 
a hatred of highbrow aestheticism 
and reviled as tin- American, or 
enemies of (he working class, artists 
who looked to European modern- 
ism " for a stylistic alternative. 

Yet some young artisrfs- for ex- 
ample Gorky, Rothko, Gottlieb and 
Newman — eventually developed 
powerful ideas of their own, and 
through coming together as a group 
to di.seu.M and lest their validity were 
able to make an explosive Tre-sih .start 
in the early l94As. As (he author 
writes: 

In response to World War 11 and lhc 
intellectual climate generated by it, the 
future Abstract Expressionists canie lo 
beheve that they faced a crisis in smb- 
iccl matter. Prevailing ideologies — 
socialist. nationalist and Utopian— and 
tile .styles identified with them ■ .Social 
Realism, Regionalism and geometric 
abstract inn- lost credibility in iheir 
eyes. Unwilling to eonlimic known 
directions or to accept any other dogma, 
the Abstract Expression is Is turned to 
Wieir own. private visions and Insights 


new ways of seeing to formal innova- 
tions. 

From here Mr Sandler goes on lo 
-hotv how these Americans tried to 
adapt, in their own way, what they 
had already seen and understood of 
const rucliv 1st art. geometric abstrac- 
tion. the work of Picasso and the 
*' automatic ” processes of Surreal- 
ism, hoping in create therefrom an 
artistic idiom which would he at once 
more human, personal and subjec- 
tive. Me shows, loo, how the pre- 
sence as refugees in New York dur- 
ing the early 1940s of several well- 
known European artists gave these 
rebellious young Americans access to 
new experiences and unexpected en- 
couragement. The author points out 
that during the 1930s an American 
artist could only make contact with 
the ai l of the .School of Paris 

by cm ilia ling the took of European 
mas ter works, for these were all that 
weie available to him. In the next 
decide, _ he could, through personal 
infraction, partake of the creative spirit 
that gave rise lo the art he revered. 

Mr Sandler then brings this first 
section to a close with these four 
artists, who had been joined by 
Raziolvs, Pollock, and Still, finding a 
first solution to the “crisis of sub- 
ject matter" through the notion that 
“only that subject matter is valid 
which is tragic and timeless " and 
taking up certain " primitive myths 
and symbols " which seemed lo them 
still to have contemporary relevance. 

This first phase of the nascent 
Abstract Expressionism lasted some 
live years, from 1942 to 1947. The 
central section of Mr Sandler’s book 
deals in full with the years of 
Abstract Expressionism projic r (1947 
to 1955). it is in two parts, each of 
which covers a separate aspect of 
this dichotomous movement. First 
comes Gesture [’aiming— a free-hand 
blend of “ automatism and Expres- 
sionism ” -as .practised by Pollock, 
de Kooning and Hofmann, the lat- 
ter being the oldest and most 
theoretically minded of the group, 

pre- 
regard ing 
intense. 


unpremeditated search for (he images 
of their creative experiences. They 

believed that if, during the process of fmm' Hnu^rT'nT’ , r " m Wfcx 
painting, they followed rhe dictates of J.!”™ Pul “l~tarl 

their passions, ihc content would 
finally emerge. 


Or as dc Kooning declared in 
1951: 

I’m not interested in " abstracting ” or 
taking things out or reducing painting 
in dedgn, form, line and colour. 1 paint 
(bis way because 1 can keep pulling 
more and more tilings in it— drama, 


wholly un a p preciaW 
Peggy Guggenheim, with 0 '' 
from Howard PuIkF-IL, 
cou.il.ng how, around K 

S ra ^^| X ' P / e<S ' 0n ‘ Sm WM 5L 

accepted after a stiff figtj fc 
cn.n collectors, eriti«, 
some museum men. Hct£ 
to Reinhardt’s unsoccesJ- 
fo impose on it a oonwri.- 
emotional discipline J 
successful efforts to ' 


nxiously avant-garde 

among other items on the platform 
«>f indiscriminate violent revolution. 


IRK 1NSINCM. : 

cllun* 

D da led by Adrienne Dixon. 

(.a Icier a ntl Roy a tvs. £ l .50. 

JOANS; 

Black Manifesto in Sari Poetry 
[Prose 

# Gilder and Boyars. £1-50. 


anger, pnin, love, a figure, a horse, my h Xp !j’ SS ' v f C P 0 ^ 11 ^ by the tffpMQUK LANGE: 
ideas about space. Throuch v our eves _ of _ gesture 


Through your eyes ~ .. u, n tesiure pamters- 

it again becomes an emotion or an * onuin, Gust on and BruoL 
idea. It doesn’t matter it' it's ili life rent unn'lly to the break-up of ft; r 
from mine as long u> it comes from the mcnt. This occurred in » 

painting which h:uj it-, own integrity ‘ 

anil intensity. 


Til is gesture technique (which in- 
cludes Pollock's “dripping”) was 
given its initial impulse by Hofmann, 
who supposedly exerted a lasting 
formative inTIucnec on the Abstract 
Expression'! s>ts through his school, 
where he preached European values, 
talked of the importance of Matisse 
and Picasso and emphasized " three 
factors: nature and its laws; the 
artist's personality, spiritual intui- 
tion. and imagination ; and the med- 
ium and its inherent laws", Hof- 
mann's own .painting is the weakest 
of the group, yet in American eyes 
he is still apparently thought lo have 
achieved " a grand synthesis of Cub- 
ist architecture and Fauvi.si colour 
in an original nonobjcctivc style". 

After this, Mr Sandler goes on to 
deal with Colour- Field Painting, the 
calmer aspect of the Abstract Ex- 
prc.feionisl movement, which also dis- 
pensed with figuration and symbols 


partly through deaths, huh 
through the sclf-confidencs" 
independence developed byt 
the surviving members of the 
nal group, who had ulmo-i! 
years of artistic experience l 
them. 

M r Sandler’s admirable hi. ! 
survey and appraisal of A) 
Expressionism is enlivened 
copious quotations from the ; 
own writings, burdened witht 


eh In Spain 
lidated by J. A. Underwood 
Calder and Boyars. £1.60. 

HARTLEY : 

Carteret Receives 
i Hamish Hamilton. £t.80. 


_ are still defensive about ex- 
Hmenlul art. giving it the bene- 
j of every doubt which may arise. 

other week a French film of 
it distinction and tediousness 
ed in London. It featured ft 
. in which the hero swims under 
tortuous and less mcuningld |jer toward-* the camera, obscured 
ficutious by critics, and ilk {Igoggles and snorkel, then emerges 
with 200 black and white pLipm ihc sea and walks towards rtis 
well as 24 in colour. Butiibijpt friend stii the shore. An uncx- 
Inst page that the reader sill ijj!tu*fi;il sequence, but it was rc- 
mosl surprising passage of -Mkd. or sections of it were 
a ill id i mac tic and largely c.kxakiJ, about twenty times during 
verdict on Abstract Expre -£ wourw of the movie. It was in- 
painting penned by Robert trothc to compare the “quality” 
water in 1961 : pticcs, which spoke of the direc- 

. concern with the theme of 

ri, ey„wc r e e*Wld in WiL pr , k . proWcni of lift1c . 

about it. ’ This imrli was ^^ES n nil , un V , . ,i ' d '; cl ? ar r iu-K? 1 in 
truth which would emerge fici ,« a *> the .nature of this theme 

knot 


in^Morer^^on^ex^ Hi V they knew What philosophic k 

dvp mil ini.i.i'ii ,,r ,r,L .If Chore was a 5tron* surrealist .Ci being cut > __ 


siw polciUi-.il of of colour of ‘JH* “ W «iid rn-jd »! In N»r\ l.oinprl 


there 


young Flemish 
no plot in the 


m an anxious search -for new values. The gesture painters refused to i 

Out from the maze 


lona J l . 1 Y’ . c ; u '^ H 1 eventual audience . . . the rK'-pyd'i 

cqtwl diioniiit'ic intensity . This m;in y of its current emtsu^ ccepted sense. An I (von/ lie) 
pictona 1 technique was praclr.sed by (yes !) social , altitudes. . .. w h w k . . Well, in fact 
St'il I, Rothko. Newman, Ciofthcb ami York group believed in inivff- 

ihis kind of emotional bones'- 
Tin? quality of ill is 

5®ES3riBow to choose? 


nothing is reflected, because s 0 many 
possibilities arc thrust upon us. One 
wm appreciate that within certain 
bounds an ambiguity of reference is 
to be desired. An enforced simplifi- 
cation can land one in far more con- 
fusion than a receptivity to the 
numerous possible interpretations of 
experience would. But how long can 
one keep going 7 

. . . the ballerinas on the left carry 
out tno opposite (the same; movements 
as the male dancers on the right ex- 
change partners (the ballerinas exchange 
partners), rhe couple which danced on 
the riglu dances on the iofi danced the 
couple which dances on the right 
dances the dancer of the left with the 
ba Her inn who danced on die right with 
the dnneer who dances on the left with 
the ballerina of the left dances, . . • 

Suppose, and it is a conservative 
estimate, that uu average wc arc 
called on to weigh up twenty contra- 
dictions or the u opposite (the same) " 
kind per page of lie flee lions. By the 
end of this slim novel we shall be 
entertaining 2 IH,n Jilfcrenl plots, pic- 
tures. Welhiim-litninngfn. or what- 
ever. For the sake or Murina/Jannu. 
die prima/ ultima donna of this 
Fleming / Walloon masterpiece / 
drivel, us she sits astride the bidet 
and beckons you in. It is just not 

worth it 

One admires Calder and I Iota r* 
for their persistence: volume alter 
volume of experimental writers, pro- 
duced with apparent disregard for 
the market (they are expen- 
sive: Samuel Beckett's 1 .0(1(1- word 
Less i less coMhig EI.H51. Even .so. 
with Ted loans's Murk Mtmifism 
they liaie been sold a pup. Mk ili-s- 
g'listing poliiiea'lly. resembling the 
worrt of siokcJy C ai-miehadk earlier 
excesses. Blacks are exhorted, 


MICHAEL AYRTON : 

The Rudiments of Pnnidise 
319pp. Seeker and Warburg* £3.50. 

In 1956 Michael Ayrton visited 
Cumae, the place where Daedalus 


Some years later he wrote The Ma:.e 
Maker, “ and the publisher called it a 
»»> v c[”; the obvious inference from 
this being that Mr Ayrton did not 


a vast series of brilliant paraphrases 
based on the history of art". This 
was written at a lime when the Eng- aU shared a 


c««in5T inssa «» «»*»»«• 


MixJterwdl, whose in tent ions “ were 
visionary; they aimed lo create an 
abstract am suggestive of the sub- 
lime, of transcendence, or revela- 
tion”. Suggestive, yes. Bui are 
their paintings visually emotive ? 

Mr Sandler j.s obviously not con- 
vinced. 

In his summing-up. Mr Sandler is 
on ly able t a rccoiui le t lie-se t wn 
wholly different technical and aeslho- 
Ue approaches as parts of the same 
movement by remarking that neither 
involves fT 

both were 

For the .rest he n, „ 4 to INuslrale and docuilWtb jatewid W*i r |d War, the nuthor 

ror we rest, ht says tha-t these art is4s nV ailnblc work" of ihuMiwif^ 1 «fcarly that the novel is one 
common romantic u-Ui- 1 • 


o f, 11 a L.iM >( y.iv ^ANN HESSE : 

So, after all, Abstract m*. 

j-.ni was more " demo" Lluii , '**d«c 

cant art. and for that reason, c-paacj bv Ralph Munheim 

lion Lo its technical m ,, f n 7S 

need never have been tfWJf; 

cover the walls of great Elv.^- 

Tuchnian’i 


museums. 
Maurice 


, u - ft -*' attached to Rosshaltle 
|C a work that does not rank 


figuiidion aiid that basically emerging front an exhibition his inajm aohicvemenls. In 
e expression Lvtic in intention. Los Angeles in 1965, was “••rjy to his German publisher after 

... 9 _ ..,^4 «nt I,. 1 LK Wfinfi Ilf 1 .1 III. < 1 . a 


clove friend Burkliaidl from the 
East : he trio to pcr.Miadc Vcragutli 
In return with him. 

Veiaguth lias become a fugitive 
from life, isolated, caught in a des- 
tructive trap of disinfcclcd relation- 
ships. It is active not passive partici- 
pation in the life -process that might 
be the answer. However, it is not 
until after witnessing his son’s 
terrible death-throes from meningitis 
that he makes rhe irrevocable break 


Mists during “ the incepi’^ belter works. One naturally with file past. Freed, he now faces 
• “ ’ - But wliai future is 


10 make sure that black editors gel 
on to all the jazz magazine,, of the 
world —which is a scheme one would 
gladly concede without a violent 
revolution. 

Monique Lange is a very 
simple case, a sentimental sophisti- 
cate with one promising theme: she 
describes the plight of the wo-man 
on the edge of history', whose lovers 
have an active role in struggles both 
with the FI.N and against fascist 
authorities in Spain. Underneath 
the excesses of her style there is a 
deal of psychological truth and poli- 
tical good sense, but it's not exactly 
struggling to gel out. 

Shall one therefore turn wllli relief 
to the latest work of the author of 
The Ciit-ficiHtrcn (a novel which, in- 
cidentally, does treat a genuine 
theme of lime) 7 Unfortunately, wc 
are as seriously lot down by the old 
guard as by ihc avant-garde. An 
early .sentence in the title story of 
this collection gives the game away: 

. . . certainly in the .smaller town |:ii 
the tin ii of the century | everyone knew 
every one else mwl was hail -fellow -wcll- 
nici with him; there were no Trade* 
Unions: the carpenter was satisfied wiili 
being a curpcilk-r. nud had no feeling 
of inferiority oi envy when he talked 
to a while-dad Member of I lie lennii 
club (pcrli:i|* I aide cleitcil) swinging 
his raekrt 

ft has to be said that the mil* chill- 
ing aspect of this ghost sloi-j is its 
crushing snobbery mid blithe ignor- 
ance of social reality beyond the 
glittering pale of money. The 
general ilu-nv of die stories is the 
intrusion of " something nasty” 
into lives otherwise free nf double*. 

11 is an old theme, a ltd it gives Mi 
Martlet ter* linlc inilc.me. 


iliac'.' Regeneration, tile s.uiolu.iry 
of sensibility ; these ure by no mean, 
certain : in fact (he future ha* a 
decidedly chilling quality : 

Wlial remained to him was his an. of 
which tic had never Felt ns sure us he 
did now. There remained the consola- 
tion of ihc outsider, to whom it is not 
given io seize the cup of life nnd drain 
it. . . . That was the residue and the 
value el liis unsuccessful life, the im- 
perturbable loneliness and cold delight 
of nri, aim |n follow Hint star without 
dcrours would from now on he his 
dcs Liny. 



own time became more explicit", of it adorns the jacket! The Maze 


-Johnson- 

PORTRAIT OF JIY 
VICTORIAN YOUTH 

ALICE POLLOCK 

.WdMil iin/nv.‘isfoi» idling well 
Alice -Nlirfc, nun 103. BrtlaiiTu oldest 
author, uiiiikuc* die rvrmisMia laiiciy. 

Hlmtmlcd £2.00 

PALM ins SERIES 

BARBARA WHELPTON 
PARIS, PROVENCE, VENICE, 
FLORENCE 

•' .Strikingly old *f,i , Ii I omiI. I'A tf Tim. 

Illustrated £1.50 
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DAMLCOnRIB 
. UlSf A3IILY AMO FR1EMDS 

ANGUS MACNAUGKF&PI 

V An (qllmata story of Ihs iiosiUvp aspects 
of th^ British Bn) in (ho 19ilj ccoliiry. 
RictiarJ- Clnirgll .''— Country Lift.’ 

Uluspitfcd 


Maker was also published in Aimer ica 
and a Nc.w York financier asked Mr 
Ayrton to make him a maze ; this is 
now situated in ihc Catskill moun- 
tains and is 200ft across with wails 
eight feel high. Jt contains bronze 
statues by Mr Ayrton of Icarus and 
Daedalus, and jilso of the Minotaur. 

After this .singular chain of events 


Mortimer ” a 

prosecution”. In 1956 Mr Ayrton 
wrote again about Picasso and quali- 
fied—ibut up to a point defended— 
his earlier judgment, concluding that 
*' what ultimately defeats him is his 
speed . His argument is developed 
with considerable ingenuity. 

Although his visit lo Cumae was 
enough to provoke a long process of 


Art on the Loop 


, „u 3 w ..«vu Prom Montaigne declares that the 

F *) marked the onset of difll- best way to evaluate your life is by 
swmch culminated some years giving it up and following a dream. 
* ms wife’s mental breakdown Much more tban a noV ol about 


JOHN MAXON i 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


Perhaps it was natural that Mr . rantasy^making about Daedalus, Mr Jf?. Hl,dson - ^2.10 

Ayrton should proceed to entangle Aynlon was ablc to visit other places £1.25). 

Picasso in Greek mythology, there 
being ihc further excuse that John 
Berger, in The Success and Failure of 
Picasso, wrote about his identifica- 
tion with the Minotaur arid also dis- 
cussed Ihc legend of .Midas “as it 
relates to Picasso It is, of course, 
perfectly true (hat Picasso has only 
to touch thingii for them to become 
currency of a kind that is particu- 
larly desirable at ft time of inflation, 


depth, it covers 
singles out for 
major group of old. P' 


. r , . , , — places 

in Italy and also to study a number 

of works of art elsewhere without ™ s volume presents a selection of 
becoming flighty. An appreciation the finest works of art housed in The 
of Barna t f a Siena s frescoes of the Art Instil ute of Ohrcngo. It has been 
«5ti f S rJst at Gimtenano, in conned by *n AssoVkuo fiirccfor, SSTSd 

uWch he suggests 'Uwt Hie Black John Maxon. The author begins by innwesslve tivvew^®^! 0 

e . 1 I € ' lso ^ tr ^ai;Bg«the conlinuoiw growth of the. pe ££ qollecrioh, ; ;T1W' k 

> already includes sev 

' ’ " t rathef'brtli 

who 'M 


, mental breakdown, 

psychoanalysis and a final 
that a clean break with 
ET<KstbIc marital .situation had 
made. 

grange mcnt and loneliness 
« S .of cou® .haMrfSnf , br ' uk “ n n 

Spanish paintk 


Fascism. Denier du rhe, set in the 
Rome of 1933, concerns itself with 
dreams, 11 the fictions of hope”. To- 
wards these subterfuges, clung to by 
a few people portrayed as simul- 
taneously proud and wretched, the 
nuthor is charitable; yet she remains 
throughout a moralist. 

A serial humanity is on stow'; 


II ---- I«u jvui uivj awn • * OV4IIA1 iruiiiuiii*/ v-.. ». 

•imwi lhls K not renUy Cl fic- not a cross-section, and not a unan- 
: portrayal of Hesse’s own sub- imist crowd, but a relay of individ- 


the 
gesticu- 
meetings 

and on the radio, throughout this 
account of never entirely private 
lives. A woman militant’s attempt to 
assassinate him derives. Like the rest, 
from a singular dream hoping vainly 
Lo effect changes in collective life. It 
is appropriate that the final stage of 
(he book should concentrate on a 
cinema (the dream-palace) and on 
the alcoholic bliss of ft pro- Govern- 
ment municipal labourer. Despite 
the clearly anti -Fascist option of 
Mme Yourcenar. she docs not be- 
grudge space nnd attention to the 
upholder* of authoritarian order. 

There are several such set- pieces 
in Denier du r&vc. which are not 
frozen tableaux but rim together 


cuss at some length why Picawa u-B,???*' . .of Watteau’s !«»»-.*.«>» - - ■ - ‘sn ■ W - r— ^ 

does not have ass' W 

Mr Ayrfon s study of Prcasso as ' ;of ( Israel Zangw^aic . Baiihor’s 
both Midas and the Minotaur is the. unde— are all Weil mforwd hnfh 



Bc|U t r *, —'"'■VII uie cull 

tilily. I,m “ nU ramiUftI rc - 


m 


T. ‘asto and Ventures to build itp the Cbiqeso. and 


.Veragutli, 
. . lvc * wi 
family. 


penny, l. 
revolves mainiy aroubd one of, them 
but also introduces artothef, who. 


mouse game? ’with the reader, but 
places her. capdR plain*y oh this table. 


a renowned wiili figure centrally in the' next; For; n 9 l - 

livcs 'With, bm Isolated j one of thfee. a dnldge for /other ^ 



ttfed . , . ‘*L75 I as a J' mas'lef df' pastiche” and con* ^the excitement 

f.’;‘ :• ' . \ eluded ifaar the whole body, of hh ’ A conteipplatdd a 

:' ‘ Tr - ^ ' fJy work '* onto unis, in myopifliop/to divcr^eipasterp 

-■ . -1- V ’ i ' ; 




*• tumily. Devoted to ills ; people's 'emotional . woes, we hear 1 A r HeUenisf aud fe historical novel 

[becom^ 1, tt,c c,aiim of the fkst lilui imkirid v local . mylhi and : jst, Mtnjj ^ °K*Sf 3*^1 SfSS 
guecome more imperative - for subsequently the more IwrOic piivate ; her , moment .[Jluld people with toe- 
Vand md-ed nio p te WolHoVel-.iB bulH .of' gf^-totna , & ^^orrnYlhoteBi-- 

' f‘r b c . ,of ^-esih’blishing a' lsu^ Toretirerteired. bttt .genere.hs « l totiq ufft &rengely ^ut; f i Umgly .; 
'l relutmnthu «!?4 l i. JL*: i-, ; .hi a aliaJdglps both mdok and ©a-, 


fLrelutionshFwlthTO : a, 0R» ana ea- 

, , * ' T* ' ' •. J- rs' 1 ^ .p 1 ,' *" m '?\ I * ' ’ ’’• 
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: 224pp 1 6pp colour 
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Hunt the cardinal Reactions to America 
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ng. I'll 
, helped 


ro delcr- 


CARI, .1. Rl'IK k HANOT t described as startling. Three main 

RlCiielfcu mid UK Age factors, we jk* iold, helped io rieter- 

Volimic II: Axwriinn uf Piwcr and S lm V ? ichclieirs policy lowards 
C.'nftl War. Iingland : Him, ■’ I he deep and 

i. II ... virtually inborn a warenc.vs, common 

Tmn.sLiicd by Bernard liny. to both EnidHmien and Frenchmen. 

471pp. Allen and Unwin. £3.75. of the age-oKl enntily between their 


lmn.sl.nccl by Bernard Hoy. lo both EmsIHnncn and Frenchmen. 

473pp. Allen and Unwin. £3.75. of the age-old enmity between their 

PIIII ippf ini Avriai . eoiuivries ; secoiidil'y, "the dif- 

" i ’ ferenee bclwoen the dcvelopmcnl of 

Hicliehi-ii unit (lie Affair i»f Cinq- French and EnglMi instil ution.s 


I. II. t- M.IO’IT : 

The Old World mid The New. 1492- 
1650 

118pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£1.75 (paperback, Hip). 


Ctiiuivries " ; secoiRWy, "the drf- I he impact of the New World on 
ferenee between the development of the Okl iai the first century and a 
French and EiiglMi instil at ions huff after the discovery of America, 

and thirdly, "the rise of Puri- with special reference to Spain and 


M,,rB s,n *[ thirdly, “the rise of Puri- with special reference to Spain and ■■ For i,hk l-m.i ,_i.. «, y . Humy 

Translated by Gilles and Heather b.n.jm " which is described as “ the Spanish America, was nho theme erned r^l^knous" ^i Cd Buil 

Oremonesi. wot Id-wide movement so alien to chosen by J. H. Elliott for the four \ ” ' ,■ V !: SubHinh Btia, 

2,4on Flek run the French mind”. The reader is Wiles Lectures ■* Belfast io l%9. J-J SSL 1 f* ,hm ^ Here arc w entirely night msul Uw-fcf 

2I4pp. Clck. £2.10. t,r. ... figure out for himself how This fascinating and complex topic ihmgs there, that all true men"; but ihe ^ 

iree fao;or s influenced law intrigued many historians, but &PJ 1 L . i J" * h c ic f r ^h troni Europe jjjwn Crown deeliHd to 

% policy-mak-inig. it .hits mever been better handled /il.. 1 i m kc nKrc 'Bnoranl “jail in Us fcgisjation » 

' in judging this hook it | h J,J1 m these admirable and highly ‘ (h . , ... 

i : i.«.iJn<no i. iii. v. ......... Ut uuirw, thin were oihei title li- and nusli/os whuwe»i» 


talent of the natives. the disp«>sition which would tern 
i»f the republic, the method of gov- it s idolatry if aiven'!?' 
ornment and oven the capacity to bo Fr Jose tie Acwi c 
governed". Ami not only in so much to combi ,L 
America. one may add. Another cepliuns, telK nl \y 
Dominican friar, writing from Goa lir.M came t 0 pJ., 1 
to the confessor of the King of Pop- the Spaniards ih»» 
Utiuil in 1551, strongly criticized the it hopeless lo triT 
Gwwn for sending out to India a the Amerindians into 0 
viceroy who had never been in Asia, thing more than 


2I4on pinif run ! ^ e French mind". The reader is 

214pp. Cleft. £2.10. left to figure out for himself how 

“ “ ' 1 hc.se three factors influenced 

Some thinly years have elapsed since Richelieu n policy-niak-iing. 


Cud Hui'ckhardi gave us die first vol- 
ume of his work on Richelieu, 'ibis 
was. a straight forward biography 
dealing with the cardinal’s rise to 


Clearly in judging this hook it l " ,;m l1 > l4ieso admirable and highly 
must be borne in mind that it was sn ¥Se stive lectures, which must have 


nmiuir ii ... mii»y ;is ihiic hijihii 

Dunes’ in Ifih ^ ? ay Anglo-Frencli lelaiions in the Middle 

S s as."** s^rr 


originally addressed to the German l,seJV :iN area l iplcasure In hear as 
reader, who may know as little about ! b«y arc to read. 


stive lectures, which must have J” .T **** alh *! In ' cll , i * 

:■» sreal .picture h. her "IT U " duly 

ire to read pv rl u i bed by the pa I pubic dill eren -cs 

In the first, "Vhe Uncertain In,- 

pact", Professor Elliott considers ^M:^ 0S L a ’ ab . 0111 


ami mestizos who mi roc 
such. 

In his third chapter 
Frontier ", Professor B 
lo the debate on the ecuo,r 


slory along similar lines, hut the 
author has chosen a completely dif- 
ferent lack. The role placed by 
Richelieu during the lust twelve years 






/I 

v 




v<'" : : ^ ^ 

f ; #f 



.s'A’Pt 



analysis of important i*ues with Vv\ T ,-, Sir 

chronological continuity. V il Fli/aheth I while ex- 

in ««!«.■ * . ‘■biding A. F. Pollard and G. R. Elton 

mordci to appreciate Richelieu a (but not Hacked!) on Henry V.lll. 

ySSHS i. Bl uSSflai 1 . -The most valuable part of the book 

itome indication of what this conflict ' S ll | 1< ! l,1,b,cd, >' J ,w beginning, which 
was about. But is il really necessary iThir Vc'l l ,n ( , . cl ' Cs||l1 8 a ^ ou . n * ol 
to describe it in detail ’ Burckh irdt ?, Kh , '. LU r . n? !; l,lon * Wl ,h f MonL- 
ovidentlv think a v.i (., r l. i , morcncy family. Ihirckhardi show's 

>»» r™ 

he often vnnishos fur Iona .hvk-he. l' S ^ eI> '°"S cr " 1,1 eliMiie lluil Iho 

, * C!I '4 Richelieu’s career and But the author's treatment of the 

me Thirty Years War did overlap. French nobility in this period fails 
• ne same cannot be said of other to lake into account recent work by 


f rom the coven of some published and forthcoming Penguin Modem European Awl*, left to right: Siintfor tt'ethes anti Ferenc Juhthz. 

, Vladimir l ini tin. Anna A khmaif>va, £ Vwirr Pavese. Horst liicneh. 

Penguin’s European Poets 


istorv of " ' ,m,|ar reaciion on me otner icjmiiuiiniip 

'erente/t side df the world, where a Portu- Europe and Asia, and >■• 


iu»' is an age of tiandation, 
| to Octavio Pa/ said recently 


original pucm reborn, a child with often sccni* more curious tli.m 
the father’s expression and build, clcgani : hui he gave close allenlioii 


same thing, all hough from rather 
dilfcrcm motives and viewpoints, 

I lie negative reaction, surprisiitglv 
and widely prevalent in the sixteenth 


fhe New World and its strange in- of the two Iberian global fffJ" n , 1 *ci,i»ii»ii Modern 
habitants i> the diil'crenec between nnd the diaWeivge previnUTFS:' , l,L ‘ s . \! l ’ nc ,s l,1 h’ rc ^d 
Hie attitudes of some stay-at-home first by French coraih -’C,. ii h ‘l*. “'\reuuuk. Tile 
humanists and scholars and those of more .successfully, by tlicEc.frPf „ m . whlv '' *he> appear is. 


and yet in a hundred unmistakable 
traits recalling the mother. If the 
lianslalor's mind here rapresent% die 
feminine principle, and is ahoiv all 
receptive, it has the major part to 
play in the generation of the new 
poem. And this leads us In the truth. 


i ne same cannot he said of other to lake into account recent work by 
described. Henry II and French social hKiori.ms. No attempt 
J^t.King John and Magna Carla, is made to relate die .iristueraey’s 
Wyelitfc and the Lollards and much restlessness with the systematic cur- 
«i?ii. rccc , l i V0 ruble at lent ion. lailmcnl of its privileges, notably in 

Why all those details i*f remote the fiscal -phere. 

l t :i ‘i lh ;’ r hirn ' e,f Ilsks The same criticism is applicable to 

. ’ be u nt,,, uCs. Philippe Erlanger’s treatment of the 

■ (i ey si low us to recogni/e the Jmlis- Cinq-Mars affair, which is simply a 

JJf JS' connecting many of t|, c restatement of the old store without 

ditioiw ° „S C !S n ! pnsl " ll , h l,,e «*"■ nny of Lhc excitement generated by 
uirunis and altitudes nev.ilem » n .ii> r a- u: ..... rr 


But the author's treatment of the century, was epitomized by Burlho- 
Frcneh nobility in ibis period fails lomeo Vespucci, professor of astro- 


nomy at the University of Padua 
and a nephew of the celebrated 
Amerigo, after whom the New 


Lhc gener 
settlers ar 
Both Coki 
in 1500 re 
indians thi 


ton of ten di'regaided hv translators, c |! , ' lul K, J) llltfU language-, m.e 
that llic only good verse leiuleiiiigs : ‘ nd German) --lo prcwive 

are the work of poets. It is a harsh n | 0,rc ' rh >"^’ ovc. !:,x me 

fact, and iiearlv always discovered Pbn.;.e oil p}ir., ? e. I he result h„s 


curious ill. i it lU'xions. fecontia :ionc in contr,i.*>t 
close allenlioii with devolazione. .uni the tlaiieing 
■iiing effect, at i lie dose, ol eeuieUa . . . di 

ml the iiuemiusi ■ ■ ■ ^'retta. A tiand ,ior can 

In tv i mi mi n> >i ■*' Worn nope f.-r a comeuk-nee of 
ii> ura\ ainl rhyme patieni. bill very few of those 
working on the *’ Penguin Modern 
the unpi.-sibk E , irc*pir;m Pools " *tfcn.' “to have been 

It. mtu:igcs l.l.e "U" e.m be done 

• I i.. sx i tli internal rhvnic. 


loo late, that the mail who wishes to ,K, " U ' :,w ^ w ' :,r ‘lne»- 
tender poelii. like the man who | ii..< vii> n-n n.> !*.i. _-.-i ti'-...- i bill 
wislio,. to write .idoituately about it, no-.'., 

must have percept ion % and synipa- ii|«-.ii*.l»ing all die day.- :• s they ciuei.i’e. 
thies capable of rising lo lhn.se "of his Bi iitlicr pic gla»> gjl.icci vibrate now 
author, when he encounters them, beneath jour ga/e. And troni each 


restlessness with tile systematic cur- World was named. Oblivious of his 
(ailment of its privileges, notably in uncle's voyages in tropical seas, and 
the fiscal sphere. of the Portuguese annual fleets lo 


of the Portuguese annual fleets lo 
India which had regularly crossed 


Philippe E Manger's treatment of the a,ld rcc rosscd the equator for n 
Cinq-Mars affair, which is simply ii dc >‘ adc . .the professor stoutly main- 


a I >. .ilvlii nu all die iUy.< as they clucigi.-. 
tliiulicr i'ie glut) y.d.icci vibr.ite now 


I elicit y. the mark t»f a fine transla- 


g.irdcn verge 


t inn, can l>e pioparcd foi by the disci- the summer like a hir.ieli oF puppeis 
pline of the ear. Il will make its dangles, 

appearance when the translator is ht , adlorcnu»«*. weary, made away. 


restatement of the old story without 
nny of Lhc excitement generated by 


L3T XHI James'l^nH'rh'H* S ,nde ; de V, « n >’ in his novel. For 

directly influencing AnSl^e Si idr f 11 . 1 ? 15 SUCCCSS a,i a P«P u * ar historian 
tioiw at that ume? “ In his own country, M F.rlaiiger often 


Eisewhere he explains that he has 
been obliged to recapitulate m> much 


manages to make (he past seem infi- 
nitely tedious. The great underlying 


Enafish hist oi v m - causcs of s ° L ' i; ‘l behaviour both high 

an undcSa n Hi n « J o- ^ ldW «« no concern of his. Li- 

f . « IC i eIieu * stead he likes to follow every petti- 
England -md rhu- / h dudc h Egging backstairs intrigue until one 


of a mere conllict of personrditiev 
The treatmen t of R ichelieu is 


tained, in a textbook he edited in 
1508, that the torrid zone was unin- 
habitable and life below the equator 
impossible. Geo-ffrov Atkinson’s 
detailed study (in 19.15) oF French 
geographical literature and ideas in 
the sixteenth century indicates that 
between 1480 and Ifi09 four times nS 
many hooks were devoted (o the 
lurks and Asia as lo America ; and 
indications are that the reading pub- 
lic in other countries was even less 
interested (with the possible excep- 
tion of ftalyj. For instance, a perusal 
of Anselm o's Rihiiografiu dus nbras 


among the philosophers and the lit • governor of Milan in IS* C^ r f t[ d ^'J 1 - ^ lhs imaginatively al one with the original ‘ ,| lhe #rt * und - ^‘^or^MTuks*^ ^ vdntl 1|IW N,l ‘ M cKi,l,c ' s 'eiMon 
teratears of Europe, but a short one llalia.l«, rfrtioo# ™ >, ,l tri ^ P«m. 'cdiscovering its process, the „, |lian nwlllll , . . . l0r “ l UR,kl ld . f the 

among their compatriots in America, Indians, have to be trw'dht ljri () .. v ^u-‘}[ Cr r b>thm that propels it lo sh»pc an r Lite Autumn in Venice. "i ^ ,ndt ’ Mr ' Here he lus let the frost 

if wc except a few enthusiasts like so that they will undersi^p Akh m . lt o l( , i R ' ke ’ «PC™nce in umquc fashiuo. . ... . 'mo be ro«‘m. Or take a short poem 

Bartolomd dc Las Casas and Alonso '' n ohtiiwe of ihtm»ri’V^ f l)rni a ‘ , d ? ! m — - -f .w. . . Hl ' rc ^ ,lircc - in « ek,n S rh > ines IS l V of ,:, ‘ 7 : 

de Zorita. .Across the Alluntlc. the hi «h«flge »£ fcami hi\ successor' 1 R 


rli} thm that propels it to shape an 
experience in unique fashion. 

Only one volume of this senes 
has the original face to face with the 


War. The result is a vary odd book. 

After a promising start in which 
ine cardinal’s naval policies, his 
working habits and private wealth, 
and bis attitude to rite nobility are 
djscusscd. it suddenly turns into a 
kind of ported history of England 
fttud France in Ific Middle Ages. And 
lhe conclusion drawn from this 
curious exorcise can hardly he 


thoroughly conventional. “He 'AB**"? Pornugal no scculo I h A j\/\ Q (T 
created an absolute monarchy ", the V ^ '• whlc ” jwfords pretty complete A A*v 1 T lUjl. 
author concludes, “because he average of books printed in Portu- 

wanted to unify France and remove ^ , in sixteenth century, shows CHARLFS ANDttF n ix ii.m 
the constant threat of civil war. veny .few were published about ; ^ 


The Maghrib past 


Torn It, a dry tone. " mK * SVBn mwoniey ciuae 

er En enCe 0n bein S beard’ Happy the lovers 

ier » 11 n d perhaps mainly On the Russian mountains 


which would have brought the Bour- 
bons to a Merovingian end." But 
why was the threat of civil war con- 
stant ? For un answer tu this vital 
question the reader niiM turn to lhe 
works of more serious historians. 


Asia and Africa, and only one nr History of North Africa: Tunisia, 
two about Brazil. The Spanish Algeria. Morocco 


literary record was not much better; 
and England tailed hopelessly behind 
until the belated interest aroused by 
the efforts oF the two Hakluyts. 

A* Professor Elliott points out, Li 
some respects the Renaissance in- 
volved. at least in its earlier stages. 


From the Arab Conquest to 1830. considered the most ,i 
Translated by John Pc t rie. a nd generally *f 

Edited by C. C. Stewart. African pre-c6)oni»t : * 

44fpp. Routlcdgc and Kcgan Paul, addition to press'pllni^ 
£4,5 °- succinct nurrntivei ^ 


not pictures but hiap* w 1,1 
of towns and silts.) . 

The French tMt .bw’J! 
considered the 
and generally 
African, pre-colonid 


■fciiiiv and u>|jk j icaucr uiai rnuicr man uiviuvmiis uu 

hi reports exci,ed « cs ' the Urals they are riding a switch- his sight ran like a dog before him, 

L This il ihnl,fi .n 8 -?* Mn * hack. Mr Ferlinghetti is not adven- turned round, came back, and stood, 
fa mr ? u Kh aI1 'Is many luroui : n nhrasinH- ume and again, 

leuii P ° e rjr survival, to use P ■ 8- distant and waiting, at the puthT ncxl 

■ given currency by A mystire d'un enfant liwr: . , . 

B» J ' ,WlW l " dMMt Welshman has mikkllcd lhc order. Io 


often Msmi ■ more ciiiuuis tli.m iicxUui's. feiondn:i,uic in vontr.i.st original lint la- U;i\ omiIu.cvI flic 

elegant : hui he u.nc djiw !ilieniu»n with devolazione. .md the dancing order ul Aklim.ihu.i ' iiaiomcut in 

to Rilke \ form, dccl.ning effect, ul the dose, ol eenieUa . . . di llic two vIomui; lint-% : 

I am inoliicd in Itiiiff l hut lhc iiuerumM dnejltt . . . Mweifa. A tiuild.ilor call (», \,i/v,nm\ih bn: r i ir tr„ 

secret ol lii> poetry u lo tv I on ml not -eWoin Juipu l» >r a Coincidence “f i.„j u iy nt ,„oto,h t‘ 

in in im.igcis. Inn in il' -yutav ami rhyme putleni. out Very few of those 

i liyitniio wntkiiig on Die “ Pen mi in Modern limii i!ic s i'i ■•pi-, r. hi.ImuJ 

I rishman attempted the in.p..-sibk- F.u cipca,, IMols ’' ,ec.i,“io have Ken c.icli '•••hi 

(even with kinclied languages like uw.uc .'f wlj.n can Iv Jone i he poem Ihiilv- ui : dw iritimiives. 

Fngli.li and German) -ii> preiOivc ' llh iniwll,:i1 1 hw ol ilicm. All hui die l.i,i come 

metre, rhyme, syntax, ovet laying Riclurd \kKaiu'. ycr ion. limn id the bc>;mnini' ol Luo Not only 
piinr-r on |»!ir.hC. lhe result h.i' a Anna Aklmr.»ii*sa .n. - no L-v. 'crupii' •' "to etow s » 1 1 1 1 ; ■ . ■ r " the climax, 

hemic awkward no ■ Km*. Ulu atdO'tigK he mvo s.wh Iv.imIh- wompl. '..ieniciu o strung 

llrtv.lt hr, K....VI bke .bin 1,1/1 ,t- i - L -'\ Ml *‘« ad- h ^- V 1 '■••■■*'e-ln- -tow ike 

nil ., icclncs exact I v ruitlvred. die .■nvr * l, ui in mo» touiieei . aim the 

ii|i..ikliiiiu all ilic •* they cineigi:. "''hum die nuisical loin, lie sail be 1 ' n ' 1 “. l 'l"-' -eiu ■ I.. hate been 

Hi iitlier i’ie gL»>> pal.iee. vibr.ite now cardox* about placing : coui.iinecl in n> opciiuii:. 

beneath your ga/e. And Iron) each „ Afiotlv the trin.latoi* vein to 

uirden verue It was quid in the bi it room i. ... Jii ... . » ,i • ■ . 

^ B a i'il outride the w tint. >u .a (r,»<t ]uw '“wed the onynnl poems (a 

the summer like a hir.ieli t»F puppets (“ 'I o Alek-.uu.tr Blok ") come ilirmiyli unimufilied, c.uopt by 

d.iiiclcs, the unavoidable prc.. .me. of another 

headioreniort. weary, made away. should not Fiavc dovia led in the language with it* own network of 

Out til die er on n d. (hough, from dead second line of Mr McKniic'-s vcisinn nssiiciations. However, Robin 

.. . tores* langles to become “ and a fros-l outside the Milner-Gull.tnd and Peter Levi in 

so i ion nmuiu* ^ i)lumni|) v . window Here he has lei the frost dealing with Yevtushenko wanted lo 

into the room. Or take a short poem “produce version, that may make 

His resource in seeking rhymes is to of 15* 1 7 : sense as English poetiy ” — in itself a 

be praised. But the translations read laudable aim. but one Ili.it h:it 

like translations, stiff, sometimes un- T* wake up id dawn templed them to lend their poet a 

couth, and not too sure of their tone. *3 *! l ,lLs- vlll „i„ L . sophisticated, even erudite tone that 

And it is strange that with his regard a , ^ ]e ^cen vvfves ' d ‘ would perhaps be impossible in a star 

for syntax and rhythms he did not or on iteck in foul weather Soviet poet. Yevtushenko never said 

always heed the placing of words, wrapped .in a fluffy coat in “ Zima Junction “ : 

Thus in “Oiipheus, Eurydice. listen to «hc engine & beat. 

Hermes” Rilke writes: Tcivh liber Not to chink about anything, Count happiness connatuial the 

my M»r, n',o re ,hM ,n,lh 11 . " ,i ' ,d 

verb pendant at the end. Lehman and grow yovngar raoh itMir „ . 

has hung above its so far distant from ibe salt spray mut wind. He walked indeed “with a proud 

bed ", and the effect is lost. Again, head but when his translators have 

his sight ran tike a dog before him. Mr MoKane pul* nothin^ into iho him walk “ with n eo.'d pride" the 

turned round, came Buck, and stood, version that is not there in the xcene is no longer Zima Junction but 
time and again, • 
distant avid waiting, at the path s next 

iwr: . . . 


Riclurd \kK;i iu'> \ cr-inn’ horn 
Ann. i Akl.ur.iioi. a .n.- m» Lv. *-crupu- 
K*n*. ttui .itihi'tiyK tiy uiVii i.u.li 
si 111 / 1 i.vi-vll Mic iin'iii.. ,id- 

ivclncs vx.icllv ruiilvrcd. 'Iiv .■ucr 
wiihuiii 1 ‘In: i.uisica I lnau lie van be 
eardt’S* abnui placing : 

1 1 WMs quioi in vhc hi it r«.n*in 
ai'tl nuL*idc lhe w tini.'U <1 I r<xc 

(“ 'I Alck-.un.tr Hk«k ") 

should not Fiavc ikwintcd in the 


be praised. But the trurt'hlions read 
like translations, stiff, sometimes un- 


1 r» wake up ul d.iwn 


couth, and not too sure of their tone. v , llfl%lt . 

And \i is siiiin^L th»it with hi.% regard "the sre^n vps 
for syntax and rhythms he did not or -on ucck in foul weather 
always heed the placing of words, wrapped In a fluffy coat 
Thus in “Oiipheus, Eurydice. listen to the engine & beat. 

Hermes” Rilke writes: Tcivh liber Not to chink about anything, 
seinem fernen Grande hing, with the 4 * ,e nieeLmg 

verb pendant at the end. Leishman anA • vnuniror ltemr 


Itr p 0e ’ ■ un ,nc KUSSian ,noun,ains vero pcoum ai iw «.o. lhm. m. and gpcw younger raoh | tMir 

iwoihi* n Q i, imtf ^ Sairc does does no* suggest to an English [) a s hupa above its so far distant Prom ibe salt espray -and wind. 
&TtS STk B 2? reader that rattier than picnicking on bed ", amf the effect is lost. Again, 

hi renor n. ^, _ exc,led g cs " the Urals they are riding a switch- his sight ran tike a dog before him, fj 31 * 2?%!!* 1 


•J^cntialfy single [m he(und hnllll!d , a , v d , m c ktffMdans R'lke’s poem the standing conies at 


lo vent 

is turned into the instant equivalent: 


F.'ca n bc^J 1 ^ ur °pean j s turned into the insti 

• scen as 'in outcrop 

u:. 1 Va . r,l »us " poncuin Boolu ' The mystery of a child 

Pfc n Ik. , ° nOOKS Tim nnrloniahln RtiTenrf 


the end — an der niiclis ten Wend ting 
stand — and in the following line— 
'.“Ms (hearing Jagged behind him like 
a smeJJ "—the origlnjil has the verb 


RHYS DAVIES 


Bulletin 

Colour Books scheduled for production of Btlfericay 


volvcd. at least in tU earlier stages, Z~~ — part oh the works 

a closing rather than ao opening of lllis MI 'P B rb book has a long history, historians, Julien ^ 
Uie -ntind. The veneration of anti- M Julie n,’s originaJ text , llkuofre de weirc cateful t° d rflV fJE5 
quity became more slavish ; authority t Afrique du Nord, was Published in necessary td area^ot j.^ 
a ^ lns< . expert- 1931 , 111 1952 there iiDneared n ou-pntL, the' record and 


ImppUis Book 3 

, pail 2 

On the Road 


PUBLISHER 


Qlnn & Co. 


Ginn & Go. 


AUTHOR/ ARTIST 

P. Bartlett S 2. Rates/ 
R. 3andford 

A. Nicholls/ 

Roy. Schofield 


' TO « ,nm5 expert- IU3 1 . In 1 952 there appeared a areativ “ e recorfl 800 

eticv. Publishers continued to re- eitl-i ro<vt .m*, .,«i , ™ pretationsof derttti® - ■ 

print, and students and aohofan con- t versIon * . , ?l by modern 

linucd to -use, dassical cosmographies jy™ second volume, covering. ■ ■■ S 

which wore known to be outdnted by thc kllUn *e Period of the Mnghhib In sl a thi W 
Uie discoveries, nlmosi-iirt thn ma nt from fhe sevpiuii recalls :HWfc 


^ 10 the main European The undeniable splendour of a kitchen B rst , followed by its subject' which 

-French, German Ita*- ^ , .. . . ... 'rails away enacting the metaphor : 

^fj»n and Spanish/ with The imrnediaic bcauiy or a e blleb sein Gchbr wfe efn Gemch 

L Une ot "fifcli* dr»null. movement Which 


vtrilck. . 1 

It is this dramatic movement which 
coiihu mbst of qll in a Irahslation, 


Pictures in the Post Gordon Fraser Richard Cerlme 


the discoveries, alniosl b tho end of from fhe .seventh century to Hid b6- r “^i f 0 rtV^V<S 
Sf r! w r h . T fiU - ry - ■ Ad ‘»“y» : « innin * of 'the French •inBitac? coiv * fS 

'■P^smtsatsst 'stmasa^^M^Sm 

tmttgaa-: 3 i£&Z 3 S 8 ^&M®W 


lihfhis draoulic movement which 

Czech, “ J vme “ 7 ) . eouiiU-mftH W * Irahslation. 

' tL rtongkrtan, modern vari ia simolv more in- -■» That, die tame P'VOlaJ points are 

Hive the ^ Uin Book5 tcresriifa S Incteed^t also oaT^u un- ^ the origin. George Kay 

!i ire ,'S n ,cxt - a Plain ' translating MoRtato has preserved 

& he foot of the P :, 8 e . lrate ! # . lab!e t h° mentSi • . ....... With sS doseneAs die order of 

H? n ^ a| . ln . tr °ductioa, U mdiide mental . ; . 1 • words, Whlbfi is the order of events. 

J ‘ the individual poets ■ Meta ■ . . . . He wcogriizos that Moiihile; ill fils !. 

lie Y thl,s “ ffortl vety Momunemlement;. , h- .... .; j aterw0 4 : 

i» poet, TvoS h?v?°“S 15 ,a % ■. 

1 -hk- hnguaM^' 5m ® om l p - l ‘ „ • . . : : ibtowwtoL 8 . ^>Kifay*.surafwi»g " ^ 


‘Penguin Books of ' p ™verl’s verse is sanpiv more in- 

the foreign text n oldn tcrestln 8- Tndeed h 1,180 “ as its w ‘ 
datable momentsT 

introduction! ■ Te mriurfe mental * i . . 
the ttidividual poets . Meta "■ . 


,c rhu Story is wpilhy of Maupassant arid told with 


^fcv^e«L h ^ aQorn r Tub meptat World,* . •• ; ^ v-:;/; “ ! V I f Pi’gclslonarid otwnonw of style worthy of Matiriac. 

I -hK- iangjm» fl ^ a 2 l « com P? 1- • Lies 1 . ^ItTs^rejormdtousetheword r masterpiecaMii:thB • v. 

ic p^n.MbMiDwwy..-; , ; ^ . . , -that create; *hor; iwi to/ cguraaofafevlew^butherels/wlthoutany -• 

i ncat and reliable^' cr[h^ , ‘ : ^ ' tfe- .. . ^ 

as 
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Bully Ice. Whcic Yevtushenko >nys 
simply enough 

He all the lime is thinking of something 
evi ii in conversation with me 

t" On a Bicycle ”) 

the Penguin ic.vl makes the poet 

undiminiihcd hy his conversation 
note (lie preoccupation in his eyes. 

(“ l hi diminished " goes with the pre- 
occupation, n»l the poet.) 

The ease for a free modern 
rendering is argued by Mr Milner* 
Git Hand and Fr Levi at some length. 
They are right in rlicir insistence 
that _ M sublimity of language in 
Russian ;i nd in English make quite 
different demands", and (hat Rus- 
sian rhythm can be too intense for 
the English car today. Yevtushenko's 


he remarks that many found his 
work “graceless and prosaic". The 
most successful way of dealing with 
tone is that adopted by Czeslaw 
Milosz— himself a Pi dish poet of 
high standing— and the Canadian 
Peter Dale Scott in their translations 
of Zbigniew Herbert. They discussed 
each other’s attempts, and Mi 
Milosz’s were also debated by his 
students in a seminar on poetry trans- 
lation. What they have to say about 
Herbert’s lone is illuminating: 

Our main concern was to remain as 
casual and whispering as he is in the 
original, never to raise the intentionally 
subdued tone. We also had to think 
of the wit of Herbert's word order, 
whenever a surprise or epiphany was 
hetd back tor iJie end of a passage. 
And we tried to preserve a no less 


be described to him by a native spea- 
ker. David Wevill, the translator of 
Ferenc Juhitsz, admits to being ignor- 
ant of Hungarian. Edwin Morgan, 
the translator of Sdndor Wertrei, says 
nolhing on this score. Wed res ’s poem 
"The Lost Parasol" comes through 
impressively enough, and with whal 
appears to bo some fidelity to rhyme 
pattern and stanza form. But the 
reader’s difficulty is that behind this 
unlimited translation there lies a void. 
All he can do is to stretch lame hands 
of faith. 

There are interesting prefaces to 
Herbert and the Czech poet Holub by 
A. Alvarez, to Three Czech Poets 
fNezval, BarluSek and Hanzlfk) by 
Graham Martin, and to the Yugoslav 
Vasko Popa by Ted Hughes. Add to 


Tons of words 
old us ihe truck'd 
of a pin by pus in the -.and. 

A hundred books we didn’t write. 

A hundred pyramids we didn't build. 

Sweepings. 

Dust. 

Biller 

as the beginning of the world. 

Believe me when I say 
it was beautiful. 

This is almost the language of (IJin, 
a succession of images; though a 
good deal must depend on the Lone 
wliich (ipa-rtiicularly in the last two 
lines) seems con.viinvi.ng. Holub works 
through images: 

Kings 

like golden gleams 

miule with a mirror on the waM 

("A History Lesson") 


Poets ” sdsW ^?.Li 
Bobrowskh Bi^ 

tllinnnr . V**®. . 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Poets •’scri£w» 
Volumes are SjfW 
Alberti and Mach 


wsln £ 

sflThe giddy limit 


Gunnar Ekelof; ErX.j 

leyte; Haaviko and! 

Atlda Jdzscf; VliH - 

Mirndclstam uj „ , 

nak; Pavese; Allen l ane The Penguin 


DAVID C’OOPFR : 

•**- -Deal I ■ of da* Family’ 


intentional clumsiness and coarseness . . 

colloquialism they 'felt had to be of ?°" le ,incs > in which he attempts to their comments what Michael Ham 

dealt with gingerly. All this is true, r6V,vlfy common language and clichds. burger has to say of Hans Magnus 

and nobody would deny that their Milosz's anthology of Post-War Enzensberger and G (Inter Grass, and —and these, like the images of Popa, 

versions read well, nnd read like Polish Poetry (in which some poems therc omer SCs. a clear sense of the or Herbert in "Pebble", or Rdze- 

poclry. But ii is not a poetry that were translated by Peter Dale .Scott) poetry in European poetry wiez in. “A Sketch for a Modern 



tractions (which would bo unpardon- 
able) ". 

I'hc problem of tone is always 
diPiiculi, even for a native reader, 
One has only io think of Emily 
Dickinson, or of ihc young Eliot 
and (lie incomprehension thnt met 
Pen frock and The Waste Land. 
Take a line from Cavafy’s well- 
known poem "The God Abandons 
Antony 

ditoxonpha -rip-, t*|v ’A^E^dvfipeia iroti 

•pcuyei. 

It. M. Forster who first brought the 
poem to an English audience ren- 
ders t he line: 

Hid farewell m her, to AlcMindriu who 
is departing. 

In the version by Edmund Keelcy 
and Philip Sherrard it shakes off the 
influence of ( he (Jaltlen Treasury 
to become: 

Say goodbye to her. to (he Alexandria 
who i\ leaving. 

Thai is how the Greek looks to a 
modern reader who has only imper- 
fect memories of classical Greek to 
draw upon ; and it gels confirmation 
from George Seferis when he writes 
" Cavufy stands at the boundary 
where poetry strips herself in order 
to become prose "--an odd meta- 
pnor, if one e cm riders it — and when 


indications of tJio tone in 
Hie original poems arc valuable: 
thus, he notes of Slonimski that 
translation must lose '• the interest- 
ing contrast between the songlike, 
drghtly melancholy fluidity of his 
rhymed lines and the logic of his 
discourse ”, Again, of Tndeusz 
Nowak: 

The richness of (he words referring to 
agricultural labours, tools, harnesses, 
Folkiprjc tales and songs, the met a- 
pnoncal construction of sentences 
bound by rhymes— do not invite trans- 
lation of his poems as it would mean 
losing their freshness and originality. 

And of another young .poet leiv.y 
Harasymowicz : " Ii is a .pity that Ihc 
musical quality of his poetry cannot 
be rendered in translation." 

This anthology is admirable, and 
no belter introduction, one feels, 
could be desired to a poetry that for 
the vast majority of English readers 
must always slay locked in transla- 
tion. The case is similar with Hun- 
garian poetry. Those who have come 
across an anthology by the French 
poet Guillcvic podtes htvigrois) 
will have been .struck by the wealth 
of modem Hungarian poetry. It cries 
out for translation— but how is this 
to happen ? A poet works gropingly 
when he receives the original in a 
prose crib, and when its effect must 


translate exceptionally well, because 
ot their intellectual structure 
I lolub’s " Love " is an example : 

Two thousand cigarettes. 

A hundred miles 
from wall to wall. 

An eternity and a half of vigils 
blanker than snow. 


Volumes so far published in the •* Penguin Modern European Poets 


-SOS ; Nelly Sachs and m 'f 

Marina Tsvetaeva; uSEtislcnlial psychiatry, like cxislen- 
o^vays possible t'o 4 L|Ll philosophy, is hard reading, in- 
names: Esenin. WfiLinuon (he whole to the obscurity 

Aieixnndfe, Ma^^f Heidegger rather than to the 

o& !bc **i?l*~ o( ■ Whe " , R - D ; 

Octavio Paz-himseH 4^ c ?° u var.ety of 

appear in a PengumhL.Wn 11111 Psychopathology in The 
series— has stressed ihl Self, he stressed thnt his 

poeu-y is in its truest ciJrarp<>w was ,u „ sivc nn account in 
sivc with the Euraw^Vaia English. Seven years later his 
follower and collaborator, David 
Curtins has shown the unir, snooper, introduced his Psychiatry 
pean literature. Today, iujmd Anil-Psychiatry with a defence 
w° r , e u Vl i iblc and closer ilurVof ihc complex technical language 
Ia5lcefr - and a hope that the reader would 
J raa f r: *'f Struggle through such stretches”: 

Santiago de Chlfe I* 1 ' ^ ™“' rjn <™ a 'X u P- hi ]'' 

man, Polish, Roitm^fcaol Jotalitigly so. In Tlw D'ath 
gucse, the poets of this m,MAe handy Dr Cooper has thrown 
the same poem, Shm, grammar, coherence, and in- 

have conceived it possible for poetry He adds that ’ ' ‘-°- ,hC W ' n -* White ,W 

to be It is thus, despite the diflicul- general uoem i 
lies or language, communicable, and poem 

a collection 

works will depend on ilu£ mile as plainly as possible, he 
unce of the general poiftpelarcx (hat, in talking about the 
communication between pijf.imily and marriage, one has to play 
poetry rentiers the world o'-vicL with language until finally we 

a certain vertigo in our- 
ftehes through which words lose 


ESS , £ m bowel musctl- other* primarily, because self exposure 

kiluiL. Ihc sound of ureteral dripping means exposure of oneself u- oneself, 
into ones bladder, the blood in each . What wc can n*«v ilu is to slop die 


ventricle of one's heart. Our well- 
intentioned parents and Icaclicrs 
bring about u vicious indoctrination, 
"a bourgeoisitication " the blurb 
calls it, which requires radical disso- 
lution of “ false egoic situations ” by 
a process of counter-education. 
I ntra- uterine and birth experience is 
all-important, it extends throughout 
our lives. “ Preconception experi- 
ences arc recollected all the time. 


slopping of uny realiznlnm ilia I Ihc 
peoplc who would slop ollius liavc 
slopped (heir own icuti/alioii of their 
passive violence that as- lively i test toys 
(lie rest ,»r the world. 

These passages might, perhaps, be 
charitably regarded as profound. 
This could hardly he said of the 
paronomasias thai cloy the text: 

The gnosis that is the second nose 
know&. dim husk* don’t really know 


We become primal npcs, dinosaurs, anyhow ami certainly know uolliing of 
the first amoebic forms and then no ii)'S- 


from 


irning a style 
despair — than one would 


it 'Heeds to be communicated. Some 
ot the least accessible literatures— 
Hungarian, for instance — seem to 
have produced the most sign ill cant 
poets. 


Anna Akhmatova : Selected Ponm. 
Translated with an introduction hy 
Kicnnrd McKnne and an essay by 
Andrei Sinyavsky. 23pp. 2(>p. ' 

Aijoujnairi-: Selected Poems. TraiK- 
w(ed with un in I rod notion by Oliver 
Bernard. 88pp. 20p. 

1 ■ !*• Cavafv, Gi'/>moi Si ti- a is, Oms- 
“jjais Elyiis. and Nik os Gaikos: 
Foih- Greek Poets. Translated by 
Ldmund Keelcy and Philip Sherrard. 
109pp. 20p. 

Hans Magnus Enzlnsoi J toiiR : Poems. 
Translated by M ichael Hambui’gcr. 
Jerome Rot hen berg and the author. 
With an introduction by Michael 
Hamburger. %pp. 20p. 

GmntiiR Grass; Poems. Trunslnted by 
Mjehae! Hamburger and Christopher 
Middle (on. With an introduction by 
Michael Hamburger. STpp, 20p. 

ZbIGNIlw Hneim: Selected Poems. 
Translated by Czeriaw MjJosz and 


Peter Dale Scon. With an introduc- 
tion by A. Alvarez. 1.19pp. 22] p. 

MiROSt AV Hof.ur: Selected Poems. 

iranslated by Ian Milner and George 
Lhemcr. With an introduction by A. 
Alvurez. 99pp. 2 Op. 

F'.^'NIO Monism-.: Selected Poems. 
translated with an introduction by 
George Kay. I’hpp. 20p. 

Vasko Popa: Selected Poems. Trans- 
lated hy Anne Pennington. With an 
"Reduction by Tod Hughes. 124pp. 

J Acqura Pjif.vi h i : Selections from 

Panties ITan-ilatcd with an in* 
(rod notion by I aw re nee Ferlinghetti. 
1 3Kpp. 20p. 

Quasimodo: Selected Poems. Trans- 
lated with mi introduction by lack 
Bevan. J Itjpp. 20p. 

R M.Klf : Selected Poems, I’m n rimed 


with an introduction by I 
mar. 93pp. 17Jp. 


Little man, big subject 


their apparent meaning; "so one 
tricks words hcc.iiise if one does not 
! we will be tricked hy them". Thu 

r inhippy consequence is that the 

Three C:cchPnets*V[\M*'< fcl ^ r * * ickeG inli« failure when he 
Translated by EmUOmr grasp the author's theory and 
Barlufck : Trandaicd Sjltunwe his evidence. 

1 Dr CuopiM detests iitonngiiiitous 
T^U-lfk^ life and secs its basic pattern 
. " ,, P ‘ . djniAgingly reproduced in many of 

SaNdok WuHu s .ind lias established iitstitulinns of 

wiil >- He holds that marriage pro- 
Morgao ard D.iv,d VVsv- | <fjKs |ho Mlcnnx lt f H ath. 

Yiivmsiii NKO: .Uiwlfk ^ loVC i l ,nol,,cr u i : ne h: ^ 
lafed with an introdww: 1 » oneself enough : such love of 
Milner-Gniland and F(V> onfrc,f rcqaires knowledge iff the 
9!pp. Dp. 

Ollier Penguin Irmiohiilonr: 

A i mi-: Chsairi-.: Retm n 
Land. Translated by JohoB]' 

Anna Bostock. 95pp. -Op 1 

Cziy.-i.AW \fir.osz t Editor uJ'Wi 

tor): Port- tear Polhh H0N N 1 114 : 

25p. Medkine mid Man 

1%. Watts. £1.25. 


inorganic forms all the time without 
knowing what we are becoming." 

Conventional attitudes must be 
cast aside; thus 

the good brothel is n family scene 
where nil our incestuous and polymor- 
phous pci verse fantasies can be enacted 
and held by us in such a manner that 
tho taboos and fears or sexuality within 
the family system tire transcended with 
discipline, time regulation, and Tec- 
structure and. beyond that, some di«- 

vomcn might, 
temple .prosti- 
Mic young 
men — " paid overtime for so-called 
perversions, if necessary ", Among 
other topics incidentally broached, 
negri Mule i.s accounted for: the 
white man's blond "has drained out 
tvf his lucinl tissue because iff per- 
petual and perpetuated unrecognized 
fear ". 

A laigc part ol the book i.s 
expressed hi crypt ic language and 
word-play: ciypiic is perhaps Inn 
restrained a term to designate such 
passages as; 

Because iff the tern' i anyone win. is 
no-one nidges uo-iuie who mighi he 
anyone. 

The only point in dying i, m cx- 
pi’iiclKC- this I.kI rl one's birth This 
point is Ihc geoini-iric point. Gemueliy 
is haul wmk. 

One di»cs nut espuse oneself to 


^Doctor’s dilemmas 


GUILLI*:\'1C : 

Parol 

22Jpp. Pm ’is : Gallimnrd. 201 r. 

PATRICE DE LA TOUR DU PINs 

line lutte |ionr l» vie 

322pp. Paris: Gallimard. 28fr. 

H. MICH A IN: 

Potcaux d’niigle 

35pp. Paris : I. ‘Herne. 14fr. 

MICHEL BATA1LLE : 

Lc CrI dans Ic nttir 

145pp. Paris: htlliard. 20-40fr. 

Guillevic's Paroi j„ surprising, fas- 
cinating and s|uiie important. If has 
one subject, the " paroi", which is 
ultimately the whole physical and 
menial universe apprehended ns the 


ft -fixed point from which to under- 
stand and to measure, by the possi- 
bility that our universe may be com- 
■prehensible only from life perspective 
of an unimaginable elsewhere. The 
conclusion is a ru-Lher unearned 
acceptance, an -identification of the 
poet with the only reality we have, a 
Camus and Wallace Stevens-like 


sharp phrases that are not “ sugges- 
tive ’’ through any of the traditional 
devices, he manages to convey an 
apprehension of -the universal and 
the infinite. 

He has also found a handy means 
of making a long poem. Most 
modern " long -poems 


, „ , , ith the 

world s ■ body ”. 

The metaphysic is enacted essen- 
ita% as tragic Tame. The poem Is a 
kind of comic- tragic monologue, in 
which dive r->e tones gravitate around 
a worried rumination, muffing ob- 
swviycJy over its vingle problem, 
turning it— with infinite care and fre- 
quent and appealing pedantry— over 
and over again. The effect is of a 
Wide man. who is decidedly nobody's 
barr ier w hich pro vents us from enjer- busying h imself with Amdamen- 
ifig a half-glimpsed, magnetic, other fa! quevlions, liretev^y imagining pos- 
world beyond. Ihc " paroi ’* is ' s ^ e tactics to break through the 
everything and everything is world, and protecting himseltf against 
" paroi ’’ since the unknown must be whelming odds. He is a philo- 
infiniicly dllfa... r™ m »«®y * 

and. perceivable only by organs of the comic hero of a silent ftilm 


>nc«vnvuhc -iiwunu iun-g -poems arc an 

«S rr T 


Paroi is one text consisting of 200- 
odd fragments, which maintain the . 
current Crom one to another and 
which cannot stand apart from ihe 
whole. Each fragment contains a 
smaU number of very short lines, 
stages in a single, discontinuous 
argument. They are graffiti on the 
walls of the mind, bursts of con- 
sciousness, srtabs of language against 
the paroi and against the world's 


t" Voyager .pour 
resemble 
de philo 


which we do not possess. 

The book con tin nets the Symbolist 
impulse, apparen tly under the related 
irvmience of Beckett, to reach for the 
unreal, Iho ant-i-wld, the void. In 
Omo sequence, it looks afresh at the 
moon, as the void's image, os in the . genuinely cosmic .poetry' without (fee 
Symbotfet dtagnun. fts video fr also least hint of strained portentousness, 
based on a more nioderff-ryet afro 1 Using the simplest of me am, in a 
Ptteoaiiau' piptvywcs and metapbysi^ versa (hat is sparing of images add 


Lafoflguo’s Pierrot also fr at times in 
evidence, for instance in- ihe cram- 
ming of a metaphysical notion into a 
conversational turn of phrase. 

. OuiHevie fr notable above all in 
having discovered a way of -writing 


silence. 200 variations on the same 
theme, they render perfectly the 
poems obsession, and its persuasion 
that the metaphysical contest cannot 
be won. 

There is no joy in discommending 
a writer, yet it must be said that 
Urn lutte pour fa vie would seem 
to dispel any lingering conviction 
that Patrice de ] a Tour du Pin is a 


poem is Ntiflingly outmoded; the 
verse itself is archaic and often 
foggy. The long “ lollera" in prose, 
m_ which the author discusses his 
faith and his .poetic, argues with 
non-believers and attempts to make 
direct contact with the reader, are 
mostly disastrous : they contain 

neither enough mind nor enough 
personality. 

Yet there is a vision at the core of 
tho writing which is more than 
pa-rish-magazine theology and which 
hunches its way into a handful of 
remarkable, though never fully 
achieved, poems. The poet discovers 
in himself the scene of genesis, the 
darkness where the Spirit broods on 
the waters, an inner formlessness 
a-nd night in which God creates and 
afro recreates ; he detects his origin 
in clay, apd the presence in his 
humanity of the mineral, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. One can only ... . „ . 4 - w 

regret that he has not found a poetic expect fromM 

instrument with w-hich to fathom lnto * newj^-jjK 
what is original to him. on assiurtiig P-i noc “* 

Neither can Potcaux d'angle do “ ^ n # ng ^3 


.h this short book Noel Poynler, 
^ftet a brief sketch of the place of 
;*Nicinc in history, examines its 
[fopaci on the world of religion, 
nd o/ education, economics and the 


live avd-jttibifa'ly a 
the " irrc'cl 

works m i — - 

,o inf ° m ° n 

poetry, the basic ate* 
founded a( 


pursued 6) He scc<? a<! importnnt step 

toards the proper understanding of 
f medicine the growing 
among the lay public in 


rational soul was infused into the 
fooLus on the third day, which has 
led to many of the present ethical 
difficulties. 

Dr Poynler discusses the Linneces- 
sary prolongation oE life, and there 
must be many who will agree with 
his condemnation of this practice. 
This unthinking approach to the 
human side of medical problems — 
and it will affect the future of a 
large, and increasing, number of 
people disabled both .physically and 
mentally— is leading to acceptance 
of an unacceptable fact: that “ be- 
enuse it is now possible [to extend 


"Hung i 0 inrorm tnemseives on cause u is now pumun: frnm -bunion : n 

teal matters which most concern Ijjw doctor do so same J as we X kflOW ' how to 

- these attempts should nt the free water supplies, is an urgent 


Humanae vitae 


The last will very precisely b Hie 

lost desire. So maybe wo will iku make 
Wills, anymore, hiit rather will wifi to 
will to be willing to crowd our desires 
out of the u nd ream able region iff fan- 
tasy ami (lie noil-iicliializ.ihk* lacuna ot 
a refused desire. 

—Shakespeare handled this pun 

belter in Sonnet 135. 

After coping or trying to cope 
with *.ik'.ii galimatias, tho rcadci wel- 
comes Ihe fiery -passages dealing 
with Marxist revolution, there ex- 
pressed in (he straightforward langu- 
age of revolt : “ We have to paralyse 
the fiinciinning of each family, 
school, university, factory, business 
corporation, television company, 
lilm industry segment. ..." 

It would he easy in dismiss 7 he 
heath of the family as a farrago of 
pretentious nonsense. Hut Dr 
Cooper belongs to u group, headed 
hy Dr I ainy, which lias received 
respectful allriilioji Irmn many here 
ami abroad; Ik- was given charge 
of an expLTunenlal ward housing 
nineteen schizophrenic patients in a 
large mental hospital ; ami it would 
he out of keeping with the Zeitgeist 
to reject an audacious new psycho- 
pathology on the ground that i| is 
un(i-r:ilion:il. Dr Cooper is best 
aligned with (ieurg Cn’iuldeek, and 
Wilhelm Reich. Hi. phibonphy i. 
Iiarimi-c.irum. ,o reroute from 
llcidegyei's oi l ildwig Uinw. anger', 
a, l're-m 1. Rmi (sLictilolog-. i I lul>- 

berd'-s. 


ing |Xki't in the life iff the teachers of 
medicine; whal effect this max have 
on their leaching i.s problematical at 
present, because of the need for 
medicine to keen its interest in, and 
concern for. most for whom it 
cares. The young doctor from a 
back word or a developing country 
must he taught to treat Iws patients 
without the luxury of a resuscitation 
unit and a monitoring system. 
Finally, medicine could form the 
perfect bridge between the two cul- 
tures, between the arts and sciences. 

Coming to the future. Dr Poyntcr 
sees that Ihe need to .free Ihe 


NORMAN ST JOHN-.STKVAS 
The Agonising Clin ice 
Bit'll! Control, Religion and the Law. 
3-Hlpp. l-yre and Spoil iswuodc. £3.5(1. 

The publication in July, 19611. of the 
papal encyclical, Humanae Vitae. 
with its reaffirmation of the tradi- 
lion.il Roman Gvtholic opposition to 
•H forms of artificial birth control, at 
first .seemed likely to create Ihc 
g rented crisis that the Church had 
known since Ihc Protestant ilcfoinia* 
tion. Exptcia-Uons had been high that 
there would be *wne development, if 
not a dramauic change, in the tradi- 
tional opposition to contraception. 
T.he papal commixsion that had been 
set up to consider Ihe mallei’, con- 
sisting of riislinguMted demographers 
aiul medical experts as well «s nurn.il 
theologians, wax known to favour a 
oiiangv, m»t indeed in the moral law 
but rather in its application in ilia 
light of a gic.vlly extended under- 
standing of human -sexuality. Pope 
P«tu Ijs tleeivion was received xxitli 
varying tlepree-s »ff uLvc-planee, rang- 
ing f-roin ihc enthusiasm of the lririi 
.md Italian liiui.iivliios to the nic-a- 
snred diwllssion of lit -% i m plica tiom 
hy the bishop-, of Canada and Ger- 
many. 

Nowhere was the debate so 
fi cicely pursued as in En eland. :i 
connliy xx-hioc Catholics had not in 
(lie past been notable for any lack of 
enthusiasm foi papal directive's. A 
deep gulf was i i-vcaled between the 
conservative altitude iff the Lngli-.h 
bishops and the unread-nc -T of 
many t tit holies to accept the en- 
cyclical's argil muffs, -.till k>s its 
vonc lio ions, .Sanctions ag.iiu-u 
priests who x\ ere _ un a hie to accept 
it- leaching were in cfiecl confined 
to one dioce- e. Noiliivjham. and hy 
now the coilli'mersy h.^ bec-'iiw 
mallei iff hi-iorx. i alilula- ha-.s 
taken, if not Ihe law into their own 
hands, then to a large extent the 
freedom that in the end must be 
conferred by the individual con- 
science. 

Norman Si John-Sievas’s detailed 
study of ihe whole controversy is a 
valuable work of docu menial ion. He 
does not conceal his own opposition 
to ihe encyclical and to the validity 
of its arguments, but his book is in 
no sense intended to fan the flames 
of controversy. Its purpose is to 


tile debate 
context of 


and 

the 


trace Ihc history of 
to place it in the 
Church’s responsibility to Ihe work! 
it exists to serve and sanctify. He 
brings a lawyer’s judgment to bear 
on the validity of the uigumeuts and 
a journalist’s perception on the 
abundant expression of opinion that 
was aroused by Ihc encyclical. Not 
even the most intransigent supporters 
uf the Pope's leuch ing have supposed 
II to come within the limits of papal 
infallibility, and ihe conclusion — that 
“ If the .ordinary leaching of the Pope 
is not infallible then it must bo fal- 
lible : if it is nol irreformable then 
it must be capable of being 
reformed "—-is, if not bevoud lugteal 
question, arrived at with" u welcome 
absence of polemic. 

The significance of the episode 
reaches beyond the '-peciiic issue of 
the morality of con l race pi ion. For 
Mr St Jolin-Stovas, the tragedy of 
Hitnuume Vink' is that it harks back 
to ihc theology tvf a previous age. 
The fundamental question "is 
whether contraception, in some cir- 
cumstances. can he seen as a legi- 
timate development in the Christian 
under standing uf marriage. Theo- 
logical dexelupnienl, as 'many his- 
torical issues bear witness — the 
changed attitudes towards usury and 
slavery ate obvious examples --"re an 
organic process, sensiiixe to the in- 
siglils that a deepened knowledge 
can give to the mural judgments that 
be, 1 1 on human behaviour. It is in 
th. it sense that Huntamie Vitae may 
prove hi he more than the re- 
loi m illation or traditional moral 
teaching. Ii incites a serious con- 
sideration of the a i eu me ills it pro- 
' idc -. and they ate by no means 
ignoble oi intellectually null. In 
that w .tv a I ru i if n| dot cl opuicnt «ff 
the ( alholie understanding of 
human sexuality can be erw -hi raged. 

Mi Si loliii-Stcx.Ls's book is 
important. imi im-ich a- ail 
.it. . urnich d- luiu uc uteri a-.'-.oinii of 
a crisis In t at hob-, credibility but as 
a p-’isitixe conlribulion k* a deeper 
understanding of a moral is»uc that 
touches everyone, few will quedion 
Ihe xalidity of hi> closing words; 

A .society in which contraception is 
widely accepted und«su luodly races 
crave r.cw moral and social problems, 
and to ilu snlutin.i nt those problems 
religion should nuke a real contribu- 
tion, but th.it coiuribuihin Can no 
longer take the form of u ’.negative 
opposition hm rather of a coiotriiclive 
shaping ut social and moral .ituuidcj. 


Education in ethics 


WILLIAM KAY i 
Moral Development 

A Psychological Study or Moral 
Growth from Childhood to Adoles- 
cence 

270pp. Allen and Unwin. £2.25 


platMudex ; founaea ai ‘““■bm time be iff value to the doctors ration tor tn e teonnicm expertise ' in'rfapnMie ’ i^ Romans’ in 270pp. Allen ant 
“) with patient* The Question ni oral aspestsot suen aonvme-s . - wiinievomp sou dee. l - J - l, " J - " ■ 


resemble ^eminjs I ethta W ihe'wtofc The wrilil '* s <* Hippo™'* 


patients. The question 

ion of med ic i ne^widf reUcicin Sequent mention of hopeless eases 
uc P“ iro • in pcoDl^s nff mfe nt ^reSnf which the physician should nol 

acknowledgment of ij« _ p ' treat, and Dr Poynter comments: 

the non-human, - Jjjj* of thl - recent Abor- “ t p supposed founder of ipedi* 

oppressively dicm«:n« Xa f 1 ^ e, ^ t( J ca t ethics.' the question ' should a 

moving to - [««»&' i n raiin.1? J? Ji oxtraordmary question «. 


words) to Ihe “ graphic phrase ‘ onto- 
geny recapitulates phytogeny ’ But 
hfr concern is with those profession- 
iilly involved with the problems of 
education; and "moral education" 
(as distinct from " religious educa-. 
tion "J is n relatively new item 0 n the 
educational agenda. •" 


water from a xxtiolesome souite, 
used various mechanical forms of 
treatment for the removal of parti- 
culate subjects and thus got rid of a 
good deal of. bacterial pollution as 

J* AH th.-R is lnde«l lulltin or a Odd of bduiK-lion.il study 
drffioult to achieve n an. emerging - wh : £ .i 1 had for ion birio hr.™ neJ. of Christian 


Moral Development is Ihe revised 
edition of a book which first 
appeared only in 1970, uftich may 
be sriine indication of the nipid evo- 


emerges from- i ^nfo,h e r tliing.^lial ’ he ? oin S 0l1 ! that 1 , Ns r ™P ortaM 10 

TW^od of widow. M»f the Hipn«rrtc omhwas rota,n 

In U Cri b r abortions! £"«f to M 

less 


country which fqfgois or litis never 
frarnt tbqt ii is .important 10 ensure 
good ertyironmwiiul hygiene before 
spending ton much on social secur- 
ity, for the sake of keeping up with 
the Joneses. . , , , . 

Dr Povnior" sees too.rtho end- of 


which had for Ido long been neg- 
lected. Few would aucstion William 
Kay's insistence nt the beginning of 
his book, thnt “if :mo»al education 
is to be conducted by the schoAfr it 
most be uncfbrtakcn us 
!fcniy dlhcr Pfemcnl 
luov". .With Hut end 


II is none the less to be questioned 
whether moral education can effec- 
tively be isolated in this clinical way,, 
bereft as ii js of the religious moor- 
ings which, iff least in many centuries 
experience, have seemed 


la provide a necessary concretion to 
moral theorizing. This is not n mat-: 
tor of denying a secular. niornKlya 
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Quizzing the quotidian 
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Representativist 
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IH'INRI U-ri-IIVRK s 
Everyday Life In llic Mi idem World 
'I ran dated by Sadia liubinoviicli. 

2(ifipp. Allen l.ane The Penguin 
Press. £2.95. 

Hent'i Lefebvjc has spent much of his 
life defending the “ Iwmianist ” and 
“ philosophical " dements in 
Marxism against ihe attacks of 3 mul- 
titude of rigid delcrminislx, economic 
reductionists nnd assorted intellectual 
Harvl-Iiners. This volume is in the 
Mine line of busiin&ss, though its 
audience .seems to be the non -Marx id 
philosopher and sociologist rather 
Hiuji the aii(i-inicJlevtu:il Marxist. 
R oughly, his aim is to pen-amdi* philo- 
sophers to esicaoe ifiroin their concern 
with the eternal, tiie rational and the 
rval in order to turn their attention to 
the quotidian. I he tusk of philo- 

a>phy.ln» idway.s been to extract the 
meaning of the social order, to place 
the individual in that order, and to 
an.ulysc Cho relation ship of those 
order* to the order of mi lure. Today 
it vccni* r.lisLl philosophy has seen far 
enough to under-Hu ml that the 
modern would is charactcri/cri hy its 
qiuhty of sheer meaninglessness: 
plvnoxophers have therefore turned 
their backs upon it. Km i<,n liter than 
.i‘hjndonitig their historical role in 
th'is way. they .-Jlnuild turn back to the 
world, and contribute to changing ii 
through analysing this mcaningless- 
n«ws. 

Professor Lefcbvrc’s picture of 
life in the affluent urban society of 
late capitalism has some virtues 
which are generally lacking in such 
otherwise similar accounts as Mar- 
cuses One Diiiieuxiiwiil Man. In 
particular, he emphasizes the frag- 
mentary quality of flint society, 
ss’Jucli is surely an advance on the 


obstinate emphasis on " system " Ip 
he seen both in 1950s functionalism 
and in Mat-’iise's attacks on it. Hut 
tn other respects Everyday Life in 
ihe Modem World is maddening in 
the extreme. There is what amounre 
to a total contempt for empirical 
evidence, and this is by now a fatal 
flaw ; we " all knew ” [fiat the 
al fluent worker had become bour- 
geois— until John Gold th onpe’s The 
Affluent Worker series showed that 
he had become nothing of the sort— 
and if we are asked to accept some 
kind of entbonrtieaisement thesis 
about ill e affluent worker In France, 
we might well be sceptical until we 
have seen the evidence. 

For other claims, however, the 
possibility of evidence seems remote. 
Thus we learn that “around the 
years 1905-10 the referent ials broke 
down one after another. . . . Com- 
mon sense and reason lost (heir unity 
and finally disintegrated And it is 
hard to think quite what would 
count for or against that proposi- 
non. However. Professor Lcfcbvre 
tells us: "In 1910, in fact, the reign 
of electricity began, with electric 
lights, electric signals and objects 
operated by electricity. . . Hut the 
seriousness with which we can lake 
(his as evidence is promptly sabo- 
taged by the remark thru other 
e\cm«s were probably more impor- 
tant. electricity being singled out 
" for its symbolic value ", 

I'linousry enough, this remains in 
many ways a rather enjoyable hook. 
In part this is the result of the 
author's enthusiasm for [punctuating 
the text w ith passages of dialogue in 
winch he allows the unnamed oppo- 
nent to insult his honesty, intelli- 
gence and seriousness with the 
"l most good humour— perhaps he- 
wuse he can rely on gelling his mvn 
hack half a paragraph later. The 
objector is fond of calling people 


Utopians and Dogmatists— to the 
first of which descriptions Professor 
Lefchvre cheerfully answers, and the 
second of which he quite properly 
resists. Hut the other feature which 
makes the book attractive is the 
sense of place and career which it 
contrives io evoke. It is banal to say 
how un-Anglo-.Sa.xon it all is. but 
throughout the hook there is a 
curious pathos which stems from 
Professor Lcfcbvre 's disappointment 
with the Liberation. It \h difficult 
for an outsider to capture what 
these half-expressed hopes were that 
have been so thoroughly dashed, but 
a great wislfulness creeps in wher- 
ever he refers to the projected final 
volume of his Critique de la vie 
quotidienne which postwar change 
has somehow rendered unwritable. 
Even where such Louehas arc lack- 
ing, we can always expect the occa- 
sional arresting phrase ; one such 
seems the ideal examination ques- 
tion for -.ociologisis everywhere : 

“ striptease, tor instance, is the 
ritualized consumption of erotic 
symbols''. Discuv:. 

In trying to have the book taken 
seriously. hnwvvtT, the publishers 
have inn been much assisted either 
by their designer or their translator. 
To lari up ;m attack on i he ■'bur- 
eaucratic M'ciciy of controlled con- 
sumption " in a brown wrapping- 
paper jacket is hardly a service to 
an author who-ic complaint is pre- 
cisely that all [nrms of thought have 
been turned inio marketable com- 
modities. Much the same goes for 
the ef forts of a iransla-tor who refers 
to M monopolistic capitalism of 
State" and who thinks that Ameri- 
can Miciologivi.s inscribed " Fnd ide- 
ologic " on iheir banners — ragged 
syntax is merely iir-iluling, but such 
a lack of acquaintance with the 
element :h y jargon of the business 
undermines one's confidence nilerly. 


C. W. K. MlJMH.i : : 

Perception : Fuels nnd Theories 

192pp. Oxford University Press. 
£1.25 tpaperbaek. 55p). 

One who. like C. W. K. Miindlc. 
claims to give the facts and theories 
of a subject has an obligation to 
make quite clear which are which. By 
■'fuels" Professor Mundle has chiefly 
in mind certain very interesting find 
ings connected with perception 
which have been announced by psy- 
chologists and physiologists such as 
Richard Gregory and Edwin Land. 
As a philosopher he has also in mind 
more obvious facts about the pheno- 
menology of perception, although 
his researches in this field seem 
somewhat half-hearted by compari- 
son with, say, those of Mcrlcau- 
Ponty. 


The American dream deferred 

HILTON R. STKRN : 

example, k quoted! iSlb Golden Moment 
Mundle :ls concluding Notch of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 


highly mierSSIoS ^"WILTON R. STKRN : 

! _ 1,1 I cl 


Shelve University of Illinois Press 

£4 ' 75 ‘ 


image *. Professor Muni? 
the word “ image ’’ -iJL" 

adds that the data seem wSSiro^fniarks, “"^1 ? has sun P ris 


on 


fiction ", Milton R. 


fttl parallels in his wonk, but to 
retrace 

the autobiography of Fitzgerald's ima- 
gination. of h. : s own ecstatic impulses 
and ins imaginative reaction to the 
exciting Anicricnn .promise of life, 
whether in St. Paul sooicty. at Prince- 
ton. <jn Hie expatriate's Europe , , . or 
in the ever-beckoning glamour of New 
York. 


conclusion on us: but their to do wilh the bodroom - 

else 111 Lands Statement thi! For all Ws emancipation he 

Prrtn% . -vi closer at times to the 

conservatism of Edith 

of 


Like Walden, like Mobv-Dick, 
Fitzgerald's oeuvre is claimed as 
arehctyipAlly American in two res- 
pects: it is fathered by an extreme 

„ - . romantic ideology of self ; it is con- 

pth Tarkingt on —them Io most of eeivcd as literature of yearning quest 
other contemporaries. The ono whose goal is un reached and un- 

reaohamc. 


Yet Professor Stern seldom Irani- Tender Is t/u- S'inht, as wufl as fiiz- 
gresses meaning. Iif anything he cm- gerald. the dedicated ar-tist, essayist, 
braces the moral mesvage of doum, salon Marxist. The single object of 
disinterred from Fitzgerald, wilh too their joint xtireossioii is' the Golden 
much zeal. Hein both cxogcli.-t, pro- Girl, the boHc, the flapper . the flirt, 

t'lic “ baby vamp ". As Bitch Goddess 
of the. Go-Men West, she einhodics 
the white, virgin emptiness of a virgin 
land. Sho is Ginevra King; she is 
Zelda, arrogant, careless. 


phel and ihagiogiapher; and with a 
personal flourish adds: "L-ike Fitz- 
gerald. I think iihat the real history 
of America, written so far in the 
literature rather than in the history 


irre^pon- 


ilglc 
irton-cven 


the gentility 


examination from a p m + 
point of view. Surely, i„ J 
the conclusion that how 
colours is dependent on ho* 

nervous-systems function \s a . 

no news, even if the details Wican novel, after all, to deal 
dependence as prevented bi'ifith the whole complex of his 
may be new a nd fascinating tencs, however inverted, remains 
One should not. however,^ House of Mirth. 
idle conclusion that we aril.; Tho need. then, was to locate Scott 
to a leprC'Scntative theory of liifcrerald. Professor Stern defines 


books, is (.lie history of its cxpectn- s 'blc, painptred. She re the ideal prize, 

i!.m« >• wl:.i. --in l-. cnmhminw Da'ihIu Health Youth 


, sstw . v . w,io \ n wiihoiit looking rathcrriimibus;' 
■. .. closely at something that IV?" , „ 
hilo- m im/iii.-* ihinbA.- ,»• fever : 


This is kirgdy becau-te Profc 

M u mile's approach to the jihilo- M'iindleThinksVr^ ,|M: bc,rn y , ‘l of thc °l d - 

sophy of perception is derived from. _i ; k c Am ‘ ,ica -’ dleani of "uuscendent 

if not entirely in agreement with, that . ol . colwjr *** 

of 

pliilosophi 
modern, 
thirds 

dialectical trealment of the pros and that sonietiiing has a cert;dn M "' ,crs - Cboper on, who. 



Did you know that 
television sets, 
refrigerators, 
washing machines 
and many other 
items could cost less 

ifwejointheEEC? 


Arc you, in fact, as informed as you should 
be of all the advantages and disadvantages 
of Britain's entry into the EEC ? 

The Anal decision will soon be made. 

It will come after intensive debate in both 
Houses of Parliament and long discussions 
among private individuals. 

It will come after unequalled reporting 
and comment in The Times, established 
already as thc newspaper With the fullest 
coverage of European affairs. 

The issue is immense and, ill deciding your 
attitude. The Times will be indispensable. 


When The Times speaks, 
the world listens. 


eons of realism in perception, ip the 
course of which the traditional 
apparulus of scnse-dsiia. &c, is in- 
voked. Professor Mumlk- is also 
bitlngly opposed to \\Ikh lie calls 
" the Anglo-linguistic philosophy ”, 
which he thinks merely sweeps the 
facts under the carpet b\ concen- 
trating un grammar alone. 

The outcome of his discussion is 
a very curious form of realism, in 
ttjuch the ascription of secondary 
qualities, and perhaps :■ I! qualities, 
to bodies external to that of the 
percipient has to be explained on the 
huds of a representative theory of 
perception. Indeed a postscript 
suggests (hat vision will have to be 
explained entirely on the basis of a 
representative theory, on the 
grounds that how we see things is 
dependent on the Males of our 
nervous systems. 

Professoi Mundle moves too 
easily from Ihe presentation of the 
facts to thc theories, as if he were 
not altogether clear which is which, 
and “presentation of the facts" is 
Lhc appropriate term because tiie 
experimental scientists in question 


nmv’hi'r.' ihr.i'i* am, „Y F* a ml Twair avid James. 

; ? S B tiul cal, discover and urlicu- 

us uRt idol a ii on to ’hat -jta (heir own iileiiliiies in the careers 
turn ui llie cr i ter ui of objeciivi jf their '■jirel pcrsn.ial " yet rational, 
lb.- KtuicM her 


c«v|ou.r- at Hi billions. And ib. fouical heroes- 
applies to other pereoptiWck,. The claim from the very start is 
. fedicd high. Professor Stem’s 


of objeeh. 



fact that sense-perception T#|9|. and Andrew Turnbull 
place only under a mnnkr Firtternld (l%2). For. as 
dilioiK pin skill, phy^ioJi.^-* iij been .sinpivioil, everyth iriE 
psyclmlogic.lL and iheUithz'hi Ht/ge.-ald wrote was auto- 
c;i.n be agreement about ■ hr (; xographicul in one way or another, 
lies which things have such ihi Ii, whole fiction was an onagri mil ivo 
can be a question of v.hat ■••ainuim of himself. But the aim 
live and what is mil. TiulL Miuas no longer to refine the bio- 
a gicat deal of a Mention fa-Toph), or study the niHobiogi-aphi- 
given to the burner and it 
source for sceptical argiimtni-. 
t»c rccplioil : discussion of the 
goes back 
Professor 
details bul nothing 

A greater attention to ^ v 5rriDrcc 

aspect of the issue might tor . , ' ^ DF-IINANOS i 
more rewarding, and mp '^ aI P° ur 1“ 
have enforced a new tookJ l iS! i 5“ nt * ance i»<hlitc: Vulume I: 
“ facts 


Anthony and Gloria 
Patch. Galsby, Dick Diver, Monroe 
Stub r— all arc doomed. Thc Ameri- 
can dream Is inevitably turned to 
nightmare. For what is doomed is 
precisely that search for " values in a 
civilization whose history provides 
no fixed point of actualization of the 
dream of identity". 

This study, though, might well 
have been briefer. Without the short 
stones, or essays, or unfinished Last 
Tyeoon, only two major works are 
treated ; and wilh such undue critical 
weight placed on The Great Gat shy 
and Tender is the Nielli, there is a 
danger of inflating even [heii 
achievements. Thc text is repetitive, 
as if written in a scries of .stabs 

circling the central thesis; and if the 
length seems self-indulgent, certain 
stylistic traits verge on self-parody. 
As this on joung Scott: 

He smoldered ;i.x well wilh a yearning 
to pm an end once and Tor al! to In's 
social lul'lnicn'di-slii-p, and the linu 
point of land- tcundcd firmly .in a 
fairy’s wing— he slccreJ for was ihe 
m-ylhical East Fjgy of Gatrby's adoles- 
cent dreams. 

Or this: 

What had been the ectoplasm nf his 
imafli nation in The ihitniiful and 
Damned had become ihe protoplasm of 
llis existence as lie Worked mi lendn 
Is the Might. 


lions." Which neifher verifies his 
immediate thesis nor can endear him 
lu historians. 

The " golden moment " of his title 
is that moment of hope, of quest, of 
expectation. Out of it he patterns 
the whole inner logic of Fitzgerald's 
achievement: 

This .Side of I’aradive is the imagina- 
tive expectation of the golden moment, 
and The fV/iu/ Gotsby is the imagina- 
tion working on die experience, already 
past, of having attained it. The tteautb 
fid and Damned is the other side of the 
gulden niuniciu. die imagined expecta- 
tion of defeat and failure, and Tender 
i.\ die Niyht is the imagination winking 
on the experience, already past and ..till 
present, of having fallen in il. I hi.\ .Sid. 
ol I’nitidise looks forward in 'the Great 
(itil\h\- as The lleantifnl and Dam tied 
looks forward to i'emlei Is the Nithi, 

There is something sweet- :uul -sou i, 
«nfl-ccnticd amt yd .islringuit in 
Fii/geiald that Piofcv.i»r Stem's 
analysis ccrt.iiii’v luri.jw U’ place. I itz- 
gci.ilil hirii-elf argued, against Hem- 
ingwaX. fi'r hi « “ composite " cli.u ic- 
ier). I Key fall readily into three 
types, each an ailtohu 'gl-ipliical sec- 
tin of the man. Dir .1 come-, the 
lomaivlic mn>»cent, the dre-aiiier. 
whom I’rofessiM Sk-rn calls the 
Aiiv.-Fis.in Adam oi Coluuilure. 'Lli.it 
is (j.i!-.b>, "Mr. Ntihudy I ruin No- 
w lk-ro'', who is also Scott, Hie qmiL-d 
plavho,y. Linked to him. as sour to 
sweet or Siamese Fug to C'h.nig. i - 
the “moral Cinuint-nlator *’ : in his 
puro-t form this means Nick Cana- 
wax of 7 lie Gn'm fiaishy, binned 
to a .ingle entity lu- i. Diels l)ixs-t of 


combining Reality, 
and Wealth. But: 


Their indulgence in ilieir self-needs 
prevents them Troiii lastingly giving 
tlicir selves to the lover in (lie total, 
absurd, wonderful, unit pathetic way in 
which the lover fidf-sacrilleially devotes 
himsclr to the gill. For the personatiiy 
has no lasting, [liner self tu give. 

Metaphors abound of vampire and 
prey, of candle and moth. For this 
Golden Girl of the Anicricnn Dream 
is La Iti-Lle Dame Sa-n.s Mcrci. an 
adolescent Morgan ie Faj turned 
Fata Morgana, both hunted enchan- 
tress and a mirage. •* I he llcautifiil 
Lady Without Mercy" was among 
t lie early rejected lilies of The 
Heuutifid and Damned. Daisy 
Kucha nan lues* Daisy l:i_x> became 
Ihe heroine of 7 he t in at Galsby. 

I bus a whole line nf temptresses 
can be drawn, from Henry James's 
Daisy Miller and Lilith Wharton’s 
L ily Han (those llowcrs ol American 
girlhood) to Fit/cei aid’s Fay mul 
■Siabokm's Lolita. I Ik- > e daisies tuc 
all bright and laundered while 
around a Min's golden eye. Now a 
golden west lias reverted io ghliei- 
inu cad. and pinnactcsl skyscrapers, 
lather than castle penthouses, cradle 
their vlumbei ing beauties Mm it L 
never the naive Adam xx ho aw.ikcire 
aiisl x\ in. them. It is a l\>m (Ik'sliy. 
virile, ex- football-star t>f Ihe Gie/tt 
Gotsby l xx hose ihoii ,/,■ \eieneirr ovei 
Daisy is ironically crow tied b\ the 
Olympic Myrtti i hi-, sentiiiu-tital. 
la stoles, whore l. I'hti- ihe I ll/t'er.ild 
plot is one of b.-tr.t\ al . 


,11 Nk.L'1'PK .11 til l,tllHkliM. 

ill : discussion of the rp« . m # 

■l«sS Thunde r on the French Right 


Negativ e gerundives 


JONATHAN HAKKISON s 

Our Kuowlcilgc of Right and Wrong 

407pp. Allen and Unwin. £4. 

1 his i.s a long and somewhat old- 
fashioned book, h sets out to exam- 
ine recent moral philosophy and it 


of Bernanos himself, was .uhe Revo- 
lution cinboHrgeoisfa, and this I tear i 
WftLIoii ”** l,,WUMV ' v uau uk: it beat with t-he Communards. 

WHSJ 4 . Tlnen there was the more cerebral 

-*hp.!cj by Albert Blfguin. nationalism of Maurras, for whom 

Wwed and edited by Jenn Murray. Bernanos avowed am "admiration 
^ ? PP. Paris : P|i>n 35fr sans ,tendre s^ e Tiie infiluenee of 

Lhe Aotiion Franfaise was at its 
height during the years wflien 
Bernanos came to maturity. Already, 
however, in 1919 he ceased to be- 
long >tio It, although he rallied to its 

xvas 

as he and 
— by Rome. 


influence of 
influence of 
it is strange 


figure of Georges Bcrnnnos does 
u icmnish with time. He would 

The phrase "not to be unda^r? w CT » amused that a street in , anB iW , t amouaJ , he raiiiBti , 
cortnrinly conveys both the should have been named after . * rt Jff movement 

for which we seek in Ajs-g » d n*er more than amused ^X?bcd-UDtustl ' 

of moral expressions. an 5i?Cij^ manifesiants during ^ «JL UBl j 

r;ilionaJilyi at ta ""ZtTgSt^crte in «h. life 

But one very odd coD.^T^f.^ xve^eed^today is ft 0 f Geodes Bernanos were the First 
which P-iofessor Ham» ux not in *-nnci n ^ World War, in which he fought and 
iy s central noilw » fiof dead coni rove rei^™ and *5 was decorated * and ,he ori ® is of c the 

, , - imiu-A nr* «rt cnfJi ibijics 3iPBr&> - ■_ . '. Action Francaise The first 

tnough there are expositions of cer- 
tain types of view — I nt unionism, for 

example, or Lhe so-called ideal Ob- .peramps not so.o|iB I .»'»r.*'j»TOirmous amount of criticism oame a 
server theories— the varitnis theories P lains wi]al he means BJJWfeen devoted to his wodk and hlstor y* P 351 and present. It was 
are ail lumped together under head- stmn « e words in the follpmM*P|l the first volume of his selected the raa,Tlx of nowk whidl P ,wce 
ings and it is sometimes tedious to l? 11 ” has appeared, him alongside Dostoevxky and no 

work out lhc differences between the k l ad are ao[ , ctilled b v Jean Murray, one dsc. The second showed that 

oxponcm, of theories thu^faS io^ 2-2°L!!S®5 JL'SMm'SS. .*!“• «• *H1 S oon & 


does so with relative clarity. But ' «.7" j. ^atrovepsies ; and ott V'" : ” 

' ' y there arc «0 SUCH WWl# the agonies and endurnnees Act,on 

concept. This looks fiction are us alive as ever. dco P® netI him to tiie point wtoere the 


gether. Moreover, .Iona than' HaS 
sons rather low opinion of modern 
moral philosophy seems also to have 
neon formed some years ago, so that 
his strictures on the tendency of mod- 
ern philosophers to concern thorn* 
selves only with second-order or 

meta-ethica! questions read ra tiler 
oddly. 

The first part of the book is 
maamy expository and critical. In- 
tfie second, shorter part, Professor 
Harrison puts Eorwurd Iris own 
question which is 
cenfraT t° bis inquiry; muneJy. 
whetfltef ; pr not we ' 


some features of these aCjiow 
we might otherwise. >«■' 
looked and: “-Our baW. 
copt ' consists . id out*. L 
. abstraot some fealurex ot * ^ 
action which. it shares 
with ■ other things; * 
statemeots together 
tail that there are 
‘eepts. .But kjjartfromJj?. 
lar consequence PL A^v- 
doubtful 1 whether- Proff®. 
has succeeded 'inrwWffif! 
negative gerundiyeTs.j 
to support theTyelgnK 
put upqn ltj- 


first sigltt. But Jf one ‘1 ^ncc"“thouRh ‘no^in^ EoekS' romanticism of his earfier years be- 
i* .perhaps not MM^WnnuNn amount 3 SSm ^me a supernatural vision of 


a#.! 


where honour was In question he 

* available to the English reader, could refuse to crawl to Canossn. 
" erui hlex us to see the man in When he finally broke with Maurras 
J;'iy moods, and to see him as in 1932. the breach had nothing to 
’ ’ 0 'tiaurdirary titan bis writ- ' do with thc doctrines of the Action 

Fran false, though he had long been 
[ volume stops dfoant at aware of its.** jack of interior life''. 

f . iQ Majorca in 1934, and Maurras had launched, through his 


attachments. As the 
Mauiras waned, rhe 
Kguy grew— although 
that u man for whom Notre Jean exit 
was n breviary should still ha vc 
secreted a residue of anti- Drey- 
jiisisnw. He had come to sec the 
hollowness of a Catholicism without 
Christ, and thc hypocrisy of a doc- 
trine which maintained, more or less 
in so many words, that thc welfare 
of the poor wns Inseparably bound 
up with the prosperity of the rich: 
Bernanos. as the period covered by 
these letters drew to its close, knew 
something about poverty. The suc- 
cess of Sous le soleil de Satan and 
La Jole had exhausted its material 
rewards, nnd it was in (he hope of 
easier living that he left France for 
Majorca. 

Much of all this wax already 
known toBernanos's devotees. What 
is new, and infinitely endearing. i<s 
the revelation of the inner man. We 
have his letters to the priest who had 
taught him al school, whom he both 
venerated and teased, and to whom 
he confided the fear and obsession of 
death which never left him, We 
have lhe high, clear, chivalrous dc- 

»■ .X «1 l.al — ■« LI- n. _x ^ 


votion of the iteUcrs to his fianede, ■ E reno l* i« nd ®ruig.by ;Aude WiJlm. 
whom, he married during Lhe 191-4 Translated by- Jean McNeill, 
war, with L4on Daudet us a witness. 248pp. Faber' nnd Faber. £2,50. 
There are Ihe letters to' Dom Bcsse - ■ . ’ 


ore hit .1 a'T'7‘."* r\ ■, —“tiie calm and tumble ntonk — First published four yea ra ago a* 

juxit sjwrt of the two books newapuj»r, a vicious carrqaigq of w h ose rigorous theblqgy do-mi on led Prdsentmton de Sadt^Masoch. *• M 
r : * ■ Wouredl hit fame— . palumny against the Editor of Le pfa. Action Ffanfaise, and no doubt DeJeuai.; . . ^is'Mhsoch alongside 


Irwvi i ^ “wvt mnvti ajiwmuivM, 

Ito bro . u 8 | > 1 ^P, and ilrom the updeidog 'V The sen 

if not which had ‘ browJit hint th ihe ®up- 


sense of honour 


heresy to 
many Jotle 




jftiinoR are ‘ 6umc - - seems nil too CHWWi 

iE an * wrong.- the j0 ther Amoral 

me KoV -here -m, -its Urfi 


term sado- 



positfon it was still prove that masoohTsiti 'h hoi a simple 

luostion: • And there ore; . cohcomimnt of; kadhun; as hiui no 

MlIl-Iv 7 "" ft not wnten nao Droywii mmi «j many jonerk to bis friends, notably oftea ( bcen .axsumcdj ; bill, o, complex 

Brum . n hos’w with there port of Maurras now estranged him 'Robert Vullery-Radbt, whose death, strubtufe with its own jaws, ; . , M 

; T 6 ? 8 * 108 imbibed^ |he trojn him,; ! .‘i'' .' ’r .- ' - t hS FEre I«ode of. lhe. Cislereriao - peleiize rejects thfe. 

f. Of libyg parole &t' FTd Ie ivmtlarl K«fd m ,1/twUi nnnilMfa/1 AftiltVA VAfil* BOA TJui''' JsfyfmnilltMl bo a 1 

N of Sl?i * , h « never q uite-. 

^ 'aSfJef - ** 

L . SM-91 ahd, tmiT..aUaAai'S.4i 


I lie vvoui.qj of tiie gtildeii yirl is the 
following ut a greiii. with all the 
aecornpanyiiii; rituai amt liturgy, and 
lire ihe ahiorpiion of die follower into 
his idiMl. The winning is a destructive 
triumph, ;i liaiidfiil uf dust. H all 
seems so simple lo the qucslcr with the 
Innocent eye. 

The innocent must be betrayed by 
his own naivety and lhe golden gin, 
to whom -he has dedicated his whole 
identity: so likewise the national 
experience of the United States, as 
observed by the moral commentator. 
Thc entire history of America, con- 
clude.v Nick CsiiTaw.iy in thc famous 
closing paragraphs of The Great 
Gotsby, is ihe history of duomed 
dreams “ borne back ceaselessly into 
thc past ”, 

" Galsby believed in the green 
light, thc orgiastic future that year 
hy year recedes before us." Bul 
“ orgastic ” is what Fitzgerald had 
really intended. *' Orgastic ", ho 
explained lo Pcrkiire. his editor, "is 
the adjective for ' orgasm * and il cx- 
pre.s\e\ exactly ihe inlcndeil ecstasy. 
Il\ not a hit dim." The idea of 
Aniciiea. lie xxished L* iiuiie.ilc, was 
an in finitely extended sexual trauma, 
whose maitjr he was, whose wounds 
he bore. Not for nothing had he 
been named after rile authoi of 

the blar-Sp.iiigled Hamiei ", his 
g re; 1 1 -grea t -gi ea t-g r a lid-li n-.le, l-'ra n- 
eis S.-i.n Kex, Ihe title he leally 
wanted tor ihe Great Gnt\by — 
IhouiJi iou lute revhange tin - plates 
xx. i% " I'tulei the Keif. White, and 
Itluc 


Just published: 




and Cite rccuiring temptation of 
despair. 

Apart from his passion for Balzac 
and his distaste for Stendhal there 
is little about books — for Bernanos 
wax not a literary person- -nor very 
much about the work in progress. 
Nevertheless we are told how he 
worked, writing at a cufd in his 
schoolboy notebooks, revising xx+iat 
he had written, page by page, with 
agonizing care. By contrast he 
w F rote his letters " au courant de In 
plume ", His personality — disci- 
plined in thc one case, spontaneous 
in the other — is captivating and un- 
mistakable in both. Here, in his 
correspondence, we should say. were 
the makings of a great writer, even 
if w’e hnd not thc evidence of what 
he made. 


No sadist 

G1LL£S DELEUZE j 
Sacher-Masoch 

An Interpretation, together with the 
entire text of Venus hr Furs from a 



WESKER’ 

An assessment by Glenda Leeming 
& Stmon Trusslcr £2.00 
A companion volume to Trussler's 
' The Plays of John Osborne* 

‘RADICAL 
SCHOOL 
REFORM’ 

A sharp & comprehensive examina- 
tion of the school crisis, by Kozol, 
Kenneth Clark, Paul Goodman, 
McLuhan, James Herndon, Kohl, 

Ashton- Warner, A. S. Neill, etc 
Ed. Ronald & Beatrice Gross £2.40 

New novels: 

Caroline Glyn 

•THE TOWER &THE 
RISING TIDE* £1.50 
"Delicate, Intensely Imagined 1 '-— 

Dtrt/y Tei. "An Impressive Integrity 
of vision" — -Sunday Tel. 

lain Crichton- 
Smith 

. 'MY. LAST DUCHESS’ £1.(0 

"FiMl of delicate & sub tie! Ironies*., 1 , 
Admirably paced, finely' controlled • 

A ^ intelligent" -i— Julian. Sytnohi 

. (Sunday Times), ■ ; 

Terence de 
VereWhite 

■ 'ti 

. r : -i . v. M". ■: .m! - i- Jw 




America and 
Russia in a 
Changing 
World 

W. AVFIRF.I.I. A'ARRIMAN 
One of America's iiuki dislin- 
guiJicd diplomats recoils fifty 
years of involvement in the 
I 5 rc.it ©vents that Havre .shaped 
chc twentieth eenhiry. Hnrri- 
m:in negotiated with ami grew 
to know and understand 
Stalin, Trotsky. Kruschcv and 
Kosygin. He is in a unique 
position in eomfncnt on the 
itovclopnicnt of the coM war. 
He also discusses the present 
■i-dationNhJp, covering the 
Limited lost Ban agreement, 
the Czech osiovuk-iiin in vuvion, 
and rile Vietnam War. 

£ 2 M 5 

Bhutan 

l*nvd of Hidden T ivasuivs 
BLANCHE C. OIM'HAK 
Exquisite eoioiir photographs 
complement this tvrieT and 
vivid description of ’-the wry 
kiMt Sfiangri I .a * secluded in 
the eastern Himalayas. 

£ 5.00 


nxing 
Personal 
Wealth 


I. .SANDI OKO 
After analysing the piesciil 
rax alion on we .ill h, Professor 
Saiulford draws upon the ex- 
perience of Sweden and t«hc 
ll.S.A. to lonnufcle practical 
and intelligent alternatives lo 
our system of taxation. It is 
idle most up-to-date and 
thorough examination pre- 
sently available of the econo- 
mic anil social aspects ol 
capital taxes in the United 
K ingdom. 

£4.50 

Monetary 

Management 

A. H. CRAMP 
By reading tihis book the 
serious student o£ monetary 
economies will gain a clear 
jndcrsl .Hiding of Che theore- 
tical potentialities of mone- 
tary policy as well sw the 
practical limitations that pre- 
vent these potentialities from 
being realized. 

£ 2 . 75 . paper £ 1.50 

Creative Gold 
and 

Silversmithing 

shark rnoA-re 

Nearly utlO ilUi-.tr.) lions finally 
in colour) and » detailed com- 
preheiidvc text make this a 
definitive account nf jewellery 
making us a hobby. 
t in-mire .tns tun/ Crafts 
Series £5.00 


Mutrame 


DONA Z. Mt-ir.At H 
A wide' ' range of exciting 
clothes, or nan tents and sculp- 
ture cun he chtv.ply mude 
from .string by means of crea- 
tive knotting. Maenund is an 
urt t anyone could master. This 
lavishly ' illustrated volume 
provides u definitive guide; 
Creative Arts nud Crafts 
Series £4.25 




Alberto dc l.uccrriu and otihcis). Ml 
in all, 1 he editors have produced a 
livelier than usual iv-ue nf this 


gradually improving inuriial it is Johnson 


tickets and even Vatolin, 
iHnisti ale an actual <uJ? 
gmi:<nd and it u tK Jz* 


v, as A. fi. Hiuwnan 


piir lie ula rly good, for instance, to The vho'w 
see Nicholas Moore returning to the ininietc. sam| 
scene, with an enleriaining piece on 250 exhibits 


TLS 


i’ltf an actual d d vjJr. A in** 1 '' ‘ . ‘ , . . 

<1 and it vi us A slid, w not a virtue hut a Arty, 
m started his «lltu* <J *Vso to he opposed to quanlila- 
. vh,w , " Umawi Li meJMiicmcni in the study of 
e. stHtipfle ofiis r i^ { r 4 r n behaviour or anything else 
dhihiis cover tm*tte..ff!. he if not actually to advocate 
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he perverted into an excess of 
md excess of /.ca l is notoriously 
i»r4iraJuctive. I.n its milder 


■ . ■ 4 . AlIU Ihrtvrt .t, Lido Thp .SCllSC ttl Mill? '•h>> 

poems in both sections are meant lo son led hv n»vii>r. ..nniecw ,»r 

£ * 5 ^ >** rtsb 

%£?<£&!& "•** *2* 

- Sarah Ikwhardt in iberoleSlwtUft'iiis nourish .«f numeracy here 

With its next number, the I oetry /.a coin. She is flanked by there in a sociological or his- 
Revirw will be in the hands of a new for VauxhaU Gardens. pri^Eal text fulfils much the same 
editor, Eric Moll ram. Mr Mollrunrs WK, the year before their d tjction .is the l.atin lags of an. 
interests are known to he centred on Among the other posters onirkif and more literary age. An 
fairly advanced American poetry, so j} rc Bonnard's well-known , 'jatsion.il chi-square or correlation 
wc can mixsiblv look forward to this 


1 me rests are Known to ne cent reti on pusiers oai rB«f ami »»««■ * j •***■■ 

S j fairly advanced American poetry, so :irc Bonnard's wclUmwii orion.il chi-square or correlation 

■ /**^ T ■opww' T we can possibly look forward to this IOr l - ,f Revue Hlaih-bt, «« efficient gives the contemporary 

1 ( ] | I I I I I I I I >4 V \/ once exquisitely staid and insular Beardsley. Will Bradley sod \ ciofogis] the j wmc reassuring sense 

-M. H *1 1. 1 j V magazine suffering a baittiric inva- 'jf' 1 ' Barrisii. and hImi vinie timriiarily with accepted custom, 

J sioti Iron) Black Mountain. It should Bid lyipographic bilk. A toy rie same pleasure in_inodexlly_ ad- 

he fun 10 watch. hill for Jifhn Sanger's If. rtising his possession of .ritual 

^^^^^^^^^■^**^*****i**R*M*i*MM*^B*Bi < ircus ami Menagerie k p- ills .is his preeurMin* foil when, they 


Thinking 

by 

numbers: 1 


W. (i. K unci man's article on the 
opposite page inaugurates a vtib- 
stantial series of articles which we 
shall be printing in coining weeks 
oil (he philosophy of Quantification 
and its application in di lie rent 
liclds. Quantification is far from 
being the plain and pea con hie term 
which it ought to be, descriptive of 
one method of research among 
ol tiers. Mislead of practitioners, it 
tends now to have votaries ami ad- 
versaries. Fur one camp, Quantifi- 
cation is a kind of intellectual 
n leans- to st, whereby a real or pro- 
fessed numeracy is the only guaran- 
tee of a mind suitably furnished for 
the modern age. Conversely, now 
that the captive computers cun grind 
out their Minis Tor them, the 
i|iinuiiliers have been magnified into 
hogyincn. using their hardware in 
crush the life from studies mice 
pui sued because they were recog - 
nizubly Humane. 

The divisions that exist between 
niHiiemlogisis and inmimeruiogists 
m* doubt reproduce the fundamental 
one between the Two Cultures : and 
as one side brandishes its scientific 
techniques and sc oils ,d the solitary 
intuitions of the other, so the 


humanists dig in in defence of values 
throttle, ned by their reduction lo . . * 

mathematics. 'Hjc aim t»f our own " n ^ lx 
series olf articles will Iw. nuMir.illy, !?*. A , t>r 
lo assess what the true advantages 
ii>f Quantilication arc and where its : J rr ., 
operations are excessive. In its very }’*. 
lucid separation nf the fashionable lcc,JU ' n 
from the genuinely rigorous and . , u. , 
veriliahle, Professor Riincinian's '' 
oipeninx* contribution epitomizes j'-iinn 
what we hope will be the lo-son of ' l; .1 
the series as u whole. 


* * * in live colours, has three v.Jenpcfscd rheir narratives with a 

. , , ilhist rations of ladies ,-,i ^ malis erai or a His alitrr 

Jji I on n Johnsons teniaik "Noth- chasing, elephants racing ^oj, wn. Hut the concern which 

nng is loo hum hie ! "in i c-fcrenvc of a girl be-t raddling four (£•■ wupN the I'hues l.iwmry 

I o .solve ■railway vtalion lava In ry horses. If that was mil onm.' <gt in a series of articles oil 

tickets j.s no bad \lar-tiing- : point foil - was set in over twentv d/ «niilicaiioii is of a more serious 

an as.se s-ameot of the e.vhibitiivn. founts of display type. id. 1 he •■■acrimonious correspou- 
cal cd -Johji Johnson and his C ol- Though the posters imnxV jnce'..o Pml'csMirCi. R. hlloimih- 
IccNu'n of P|r.mled l-.ptlieniera . txn L -afeh the eve. much of the hWi'tly dc-erihed it, which was 

show \\[ Inc UniWiMivn \ ihMrv ... r •* . . •« .w.. .... uu.#. 



_ ^ 1 >t 'A c. • 


Jill. .S m a».u ms ,v 01 - though the posters inwta 1 nw . as Prill OssOrl.. K. h|l oil sll h- . iV -i ' ' . \ 

kutjiin of Pawned kpdienicra . txn L Mf C h the eve. much of the hWiitly described it, which was ' i \. 

show at the BoiHeian l ibrary tion of tlifs exhibition lies >dMc,l in the.se jvagv-s in 1‘KK, 55 . — ) 

.it least uni .ilt he autumn. Ilicse Miiall things int.Hiy «*f thwirfcr the review of t .iwrcncc Slone's : •/-. J 

jiailiculai tickets came from a from the seventeenth c<ii to'*"/ the .Irixitk-nh y. I5SX-IA4I "V/- r ? • Lv 


p.iilicular lickels ciinic frnin ;i from ihc scvculceiith i^nr his/V#*/ the Arisithnwy. 
seclton not represented there engraved perfume iabeK Mh about the right and Wrong way 
™ ll J l " as . appmpi ialelv called tickets from Sadler's WefL <r<f doing reputable historical and/ or 
lobbing in the service of rfie Mavniurket fhcaire. hr.kiiiWuMl irseaa*h. and if the tines! 


/ he Poetry /levicir, without .1 regu- 
lar editor for the moment, has sur- 
rendered its current number (4(>pj to 


fobbing in the service of the l layout rkel rhea ire. lui'iVhi^gi-Hl ivseareh. and if the quest 

community . I lie exhibition tickets, even some early Kwfe twmhcrs is leading reseat ohers 
hegms with a dull fiU look a! T a x stamps of distinct itom tarn the wrung way instead of the 
li'iiMison s predecessors m ephemera Jelicacv. l-lure are. ttw. ihfflht mw it is a .serious matter in- 
cimOclmg. tiiotigth there can he no ca | broadside- that vttt F-vfd. 

;0tovv ,,n g of one of lbc ltrsi ui (He flir |hl? Wotininsicr I h. moments about nmobc.sme 
hcW. Ibis was Jolui Uaufim . an .. i: i.„h„ 


apt 


I I I , ------ >'JIX IMKI' • I I'l'llllllll | M^MUI is l>| I IK 

simply split ihe m.iga/inc in Ivyo with Jobiitson s coHecJiun was tipjKW- lamb of very glut tmwiw kju)i:i may Iv deeply engaged 


Mr Booth taking care ol Bnglisb con- cniUy inspired by seeing people .im Robert .Shack lei on, Hodlri’tijlihniigh these pa -sin us urn fuel 
hihutions thts choice could hardly Oxfwd queueintg up for Hie cinema, rnrian, emphasizes in ln> i: Dimes of the controversy, thev 

rfelllir lh A^ Cr u RCt ^ ,N u e ' l - c f f‘ - h ; 11 vllv;h ;in w-^rinct for to the exhibition cuuM ’<m of logical but onlv of iwuho - - 

Ge oige MatBclh. Alan Brownjohn vi-stial .valisfacltrwi could also he met that " the seemingly tn'ialo-'i vkal fdev a n.c to it's oglcome 
and Vernon Scanne II well t.i tho Kn^i hv n..^- L-; n ,i .^r i — ..i. : r 111 . , : UKO "" 


Cie Hge iviacoem. Aian arownjohn vi-itial .salisfnctioo could also be met 
and Vernon Scanne 1 1 well to the forej by a new kind of book illustration. 

and Mr KudoU devoting humelf to patlioularly .in »c1mol books. His 

poems in translation iT. Carnti, idcsi was uhui everyday printed irivlu Research 
Jacques iJiipm, Marinu Isvelacva. - advertisements, postage slam,ps, w'ilh ilhsii. 


Coming round the mountain 

S~ sa^v^s'ss tz ssk 


Ht'l'OR : 
Oil 

392pp. 35fr. 

Uiulugue avec 33 v 
wig van Beethoven 
Dki belli 

146pp. Ufr. 

Paris: Ciallimard. 


a printing-works is m.w m mtuc, is a weapon which can be 
valuu We evidence Cor the lu*t* - <<idity vised hv the right against 
Research workers will n« x-eklijs by the left against the tight, 
with ilhsii. « simply a matter of him far you 

tX''c of the uses U» which you 
I 1 * 'he techniques in question will 
jpu'. Where the re Mills of more 
***? ’'Jlistical inquiry arc likely 
* u'st'nlii the Establishment and 
tea 'he indignation «>f the popu* 
Exactly the .same rcyolutuMiists and re- 

gootl for Dmitry ne ,) u]] he !" f‘ v . l,ur 


.... J 


$ 


l. i t» : _ • , . ' . . . . ».wiii.siuin «usn.«, U.IU.-UMUI' me MOIVI tve raters to US ne • OIIIK. 1 *'— ; iuujcs .i-S 

Jilichd But or s ail assiduous ;>re not inserted ml o Oit chfoivo* Indians tic assembles all the infur- prnummmiitique dc I'tK^r" ^liocs or political in- 

nisstonary for the art* but the logically, they arc admitted in frag- mart on and insights he can to ore- manages lo add a sort ' n . ,hc ntoderntzing nations 

'• Wns f ..°“ ? bl1 fl,r ,n n r ent<; 1° th:,t th * K w u & Cllt <lesB vcn ' 1, h,s being row led by, Lhe scenario to it which supply « at least as much a 

^ i Cn , :, nsl scattered places and strangeness, and profusion' of idle variation with a natural, "/ moral and political 

^‘ C lr Va ^u' l '\iL , ^ ?* nH arc * 0iU,c<l inl ° trwlual inter- fPcctade. Thc.se passages, parlieu- even an Sologic-al' teebnicaj preference for 

tL V moles 'n^rTS CC ‘ We of Butor's ve?y much gA if B^thove^fehod of research as opposed 

lee vim pics of Dexsai tc-s and »u„ rinrvi ivmtv r-m. ....... chccoiuil belief that kiiowl^iiiuv> m n not her Rut the riobt.s or u/issmu 


ProusT ^ 1 )^ tennis^o/ 'ciilluniJ ^ apparently random sequence ^ ll .^’‘‘'vled^e mitoM introduced to anothw^^: 

enScnoLm Lo wonl3 do«w3l ™ ^ that one ni:lkc of us a*. inteUeckual heroos. Ctork*^ 


«ree siimpics or uescaac-s ana -i-u.. r , nn „,.^ n . ... , . 

Proust. In tennis of ctHlund of cnntems in nf, ■ nindon> ^M“cncc 
en^ightciHnonl the would does well Bulor is workim. J! J . M, J C Msn , lhat 
out of Bu tor’s visits, hut so too does . . . ^ aIw ays docs, 

he. for no one could he more i .w.if ,- n r V ? M n V ,sl " 
courteously open to (he experience ^ L .,’ b ch n;ts fixed tile place 


Ou is he second book tha t Bulor m this artful composition is a moun- 
has made directly from Im trips lain. Mount Snndw. whirft Butnr 
abroad. I lie first he (,eme dn could see from his window in New 
he a. appeared in I95S and was ii Mexico and which lie was no doubt 
slraighllorward book of travel incited into recapturing by the sijrht 
essays, wonderfully successful at of the Pyrenees ax lie wrote There 
summarizing what Had been, for are. in all. forty-four descriptions of 
Bntor. the .special significance of ibis ubiquitous peak- - or perhaps 
certain portentous sites; Delphi, enumerations would be B bettor 
C iVnlohn. Egypt and others. He has word, seeing how basic the syntax is 
travelled a long way since those in each case. Fach cminici-Htion 
relatively simple days, however, strays «mly slightly from the previous 
both in mileage and as an expert- one ami the whole series is con- 
nicnler with literary fnrnvt; and stattUy undermined bv Butor s con- 
Oh. subtitled 'l.e Gfiniu du lieu 2 " fession that to turn a 'landscape into 
so as to compel comparison with print is n hopeless enterprise and 
its predecessor, is a more advanced that what he fenlly need* is a 
kind of travelogue, formally in camera. His repcatesl. Wten rather 

I r It* taiflV.lv Clf/ik fllfltlAllLllVxiM' t dv> ff ^ itk. aiihi* .. a ■ ^ i _ . a • ■ m 


Boring holidays! ; 

Not yours, or ours. But for the kids the holiday*' 
can have a few drtiggy days. Parents who 'are hpj - ; -.. 
ing Tor ideas and entertainment lo keep the kids^ 
bay might ask in their library or bookshop h) 1 *^ i! < 
“Local Search Series ” : full of things to dp.'To IpJV..; 
at and rend about, ' for the 11 -year-old ', 

Educative, entertaining, these are iust 'thb “lihfiij; 
occupy the children sensibly. Titles so far. 
are The English, Village by Dennis 
Kitglish Home by Molly Harrison; ^ ■ ! 

Creuhires of .rui ^ogllsh Home by OJiv^.R^M;/ 
£1.4CJ. ITie Public Library- by Frank ; Aikln>oh^9m^, • 
■and. for 12th August publlcariotiThe PbbHi'.^^^^- , 

Herbert L. Rdlin.ii.40. C ; -i! 


ni^ts bo struck through 1 in' the ‘lillo) 
wwa eputpbxecVr i t wb«M. He hetitUfe 


N technical preference for 
*iii. no ^ research ax npdnscd 
^* er ' But the rights or wrongs 
kj"* ,0 which quantitative 
T,K 9’ he put arc a separate 

Mhl k n .L hc VA,Wil > of llnd- 
they yield. 

u!t l . ,,f ,h ? ^'levant charges lo 
E, r . ■ ;i .^ lln 't the quaiiLificrs, 
s,n, Ny i hat their figures 

Ki.ft- wron8 * Whatever the 
jn'-f'iihuion of the United King- 

Bmihfvi 1 ls 1,1,1 lhe fia urc pub- 
Pjthe Census: ;,s. for example. 

initf.,.! ' I,as remarked in 
hul atol'ui i " 1 '" 1 Structure of 
wt-mt . it is 
£' h ' l ' , n |951 (here were 
tnrs j hurch of England), 4 
tiJ , ,7 i ff tereJ hiedical ,pruc- 
10 opHciah*. 23 
) U l ,- ^ 4 accountanis tall 

!ed ! « rl ?u atsc of ,6 ‘ « s 
B- wk , Occupational 

I wcJhh inm- 6 d ^^- 

•; f .* l “ n , n this country, it- is 
I KoJS Cd h by ,bc Board of 
Rlion o? n « by l meails °L l he 
v?Leh ? Ity rMefi 10 the 

or UK 


W. G. Runciman on the 

use of statistics in 
sociology, their virtues 
and their limitations 

percentage of the electorate who But the rebuttal Ls :is obvious a* 
would vote for the Conservative the charge. Anything worth mca.su r- 
Party if a General Election were lo ing is better measured roughly than 
be held tomorrow, they arc not the not at aJI. The blunders with which 
figures which are given to us for these the history of quantitative sociology 


things in the newspapers. 


abounds, from QikMdet to Gallup. 


“Figures”, as Erie Hobxbawm are no more an argument against 
reminds his renders in the preface using quantitative methods than the 
to Industry anti Umpire, “have forgeries which have occasionally 
limitations which are not often deceived constitutional historians nre 
understood by luymcn and .sonic- ari argument against doing docLtmcn- 
times neglected by specialists who. i ;ir y research. The qua millers 
vince they need them, accept them thcmisolvcs are the fir^t to convict 
with fewer questions than they c . lc |, other of error w:hercver it can 
irnghl." Vhe strievures leveHed by ^ ( t c i cv teil, and it is a insirk of 
Professor Elton against' Professor ac;l( | rtM i c progress that the errors are 
Stone for his Must in his estimates of . |,y noW ,jf quiic a rarefied kind. Pro- 
Ih© wealth of the seventeeam-een- 5 ,nd pun can, in theii 

tury arismerucy cun be paruUced . adanirublc study of The Amerlrun 
all the way front estimates ol, toe Occupational Striieiiire. qro posi- 
s|uve population of,;ancienl Atncns stutblofi ahout thc naivety of 

I o .cat iopitei? of household . those <vf j fteii* sociological cot leagues 


animate- si h ugWered i» wpr 9 r ; S0Q j t) htay t ii fit hrhpbldgy,' a nd it tod r.y • 
niheteenth-cepbAry ^P 1 J-lJS ? thuttbw iiitoti r©n ned Techniques art 
.suo'ptiOfi meat,.-: i[>upp^!f.bl— ' ! to fi 

survey. UP; proWiis: , ti wiiliW ot us rdolUh for 

viewarn «i « uouFcei for, iwennein m ,, ■ ■■ ■ M su. t s .u. 


. the mitural work!. • • ' ■ . ' ' ► • pfddtit ha . 

The r©H|-0< I >ll III y(^lir 1 1 ^ 1^1 riljlj f | 1 \ W ^ j T Ti ■! 1 1 1 11 ^ ' it r 1 1 II 


The more icnotis charge, accord- 
ingly. ii ihiU until this happens the 
application of techniques loo re lined 
-foi the Miit of evidence available to 
them is not merely irrelevant hut 
Wiistoful. I Jit advent of high-speed 
olc-ct runic compuicrs has cnahletl 
cmtmlesssociidogistN tnc.tny out i»r- 
preccdciiteilly elaborate manipula- 
tions »»f their so-called “ raw “ dalu (a 
professional metaphor with j rather 
unfortunate antithesis). Hut uhat sty- 
Tvilicant discoveries about human 
behaviour have emerged a.s .1 result l 
It is ni>( easy to say. If a cross- section 
of sociologists -were to he .isked w hich 
of their cn I leagues they regard as the 
■mosi disrigmshcil contemporary prac- 
li-t loner of quantitative techniques, it 
-is a good hoi that Piofe-sor I a tiles S. 
Coleman of the l»»hns Hopkins Uni- 
versity would head the poll. Hul what 
iaw-likc gencrali/nlion. or hypolhesis, 
has he put forward comparable in 
.importance either to those of ihe bcsl- 
knotvn practitioners of (he physical 
and biological sciences or even 10 
those ol ihe " classical “ social llic»j- 
rists V 

The examples ot 1 lie- skilful .ippli 
uition of such techniques which 
coinc niiist readily 10 mind are 
nit- moi able more for their uigciiu 
itv Bum then coiiiriSmion to kiunv- 
k-dge. lit its Han ison White, in .-In 
zf run in 11 v of Kinship, li-is shown 
hmv .111 1‘xhali.stivi' set ol kIcjI tjpes 
ean he generated by formulating ihe 
propei-!>ies s'l chill systems .is a set 
ol axioms ami then deriving ail pos 
mlvle systems with specified pn»pcr- 
tiies by means «*f ihe iii.ilhcnniiical 
theory of 1 c present a 1 ion of finite 
groups, llvn our iwnlcrsiiuulmg ot 
l, he deierin-in.iiiis •■( du variation in 
i<laii sv stems .icioss ififferenl cul- 
tures has iioi liecri much enlarged as 
a result, lew is I-. Ricli.mlson. iri his 
long and pain slaking cflmis to set 
tbi* study of interpersonal violence 
mi a pre.ise <11111 seiciun'ie fooling, 
iii.inagcd io ranie such intriguing 
Miggislio IS .IS that, foi example, the 
fic-qiicncY oi dcadlv quail el s is m 
serscly proporrioii.iti- 1.1 ■-lime pouci 
ot rile 111 in 1 hi r «<t d«,-.»»l Dill lire 
work lu\ t'rouglu ns no neuiei to 
pie die ting Micce’ssi ill l v when ck-ii* I ly 
quarrels will break out. Ilerbe-ri 
Simon, in a widely -quo ted paper on 
“A l-omiul Theory of Interaction in 
Social ( i roups " reprinted in Itix 
Models of Muo. has constructed a 
in.ilhcmaiical mode! which incor- 
porates ihe propositions advanced hv 
G. C. Homans in The l/intnoi 
Croup about i among other thingsj 
the relation «>f intensity of interac- 
tion in a -social group lo level of 
firiond.ship. Dm the d-iffcrcniia! 
eqinLiionv which he xets out without 
any guide to the values to be 
assigned to the constants fake ns no 
nearer than we were to a genera) 
ex plan alien of when and why people 
will actually like or dislike one an- 
other : indeed the equations do not 
even, us Simon concedes, capture all 
of die interrelations that Homans 
postulates. Why, therefore, quantify 
just for quantifying^ sake '} 

'The answer to this question, how- 
ever. is much the same as to rh© lir*t. 
No doubt the rewards of ingenuity, 
even if coupled with perseverance, 
are often meagre. They may indeed 
be particularly meagre in the tradi- 
tionally less exact sciences. But this 
may mean thut in due course the 
opportunities for spectacular advance 
will be all the greater. Every brunch 
of science has had its false starts, 
lu deluded 'hopes and its naively mis- 
applied techniques Admittedly, the 
argument that physical .science had 
towcjil centuries for its Newton and 
Galileo is not by, itw)l very convin- 
cing:. the number of man-huu r.s per 
annum devoted to the human scien- 
ces during the present. century has 
telescoped, wluu .would have been 
centuries, of rcAcaiioh into -mere 
decides, _ But it remains , true 
that . habits of . mind , ‘tixually 
, take. ..a generation to be . ovpr- 
; turned i. wasteful techniquc.s. up fruit-;. 
Tul hypotheses and mlwonceived pro-, 
supp bsi l forte ?iftr fipl JO fadu out onjy 
with the diqtihs of tbeif, pirotugonisK- 
, : AVe riiay i|hye ■■toi wait . iwo . or three 
, hund fed years bbfore we know 'what, 
i' are. t^« most rewarding applicfitiana 
: of tH.iam.sta.uvp rtwAadi to thc sci-' 
;L'nces;.ofma»i,' a(vJ meah while; il 1 Is ! 

; ■ 1 rrd^va rtl if , h ot 1 ihVsi iiy©J y y ahelp^uJ. 

.I'.thiVAhi nt.'fni*4( 'ni!.-rmnvuil:)lt< nini*u ; 
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Inioniitiiomil sm vt y t>f 
ron.sfiTictive art 
edited by J. L. IVIurtin, 

Ben Nicholson 
and Naum Gabo 

A ii-iHiiu* i*l'a Immure 1I1 >1-111111 nl nf 
1 r#-‘ 17 . whirl 1 lure Ih i'ii iiiiot'liiinoMr- for 
numy .vnii u. 

“Lufi king Inn'll, wc (-1111 1'l'n .^ninf (lie 
Hiipri'nit- iiu|ioi liincrol i liisvnluoir.'. 

It niarkM ihe illtmilurtinii ■it ilili'i- 
ilillionid .Miiiiilmds into tin- liilhn to 
nimovv unit piM'i irliud wmlil nl Urilivli 
JM-tnrul nr i.-lii l ■ -i f 111- : smil n dnes this 
vvilhsnrh 11 llmirish lhm llu-rrsviltis 
niltioftln 1 "i i'iiii-f-l fiiililiriil iniii< in thu 
litrruli 1 id of mum h* n 1 *1 i't . ’ ' 

- Afnii ffixt'iii'SK. tnrt-rii<i(ioiitri. 

With ;ITMi ill u.«i nil inns nl vurioiiR 
kinds. ,16 

Caroline Silver 
1625-1688 

by Charles Oman 

"Mr Om;m is In liei-iingi.itiihili-ri mi 
Ml*' Wi'iillli nl'ii'-w iiil'm niitiinii In- Iiuh 
ilk'iiwi-i-il . . . In -|iin-«f llu> r.inty 
nf |)ic-< 'liu rh-- 1 1 -iK i-i- 1 In- il Inst t nl i<uis 
rm'i'l I In- iv tic ili* nil ■ i:< * i-U i-i-mf'ly mil. 

Tliis hi ink •■«m. »i it nit-- ■■ nin-i Miltmlile 
-iililitinn to I lu- lili-i :iMi><-4<ri-'iigli-l) 
dlvnr." VVii - 1 ii/ioi<r.ii-fu-. Ii/ iJim 
si'iicu l-’iiln *i Mimifui n | ill- nn Nii\i<r.' v 
1 1 1 1|-1 1 jii • -*l '.villi 1' 7 |*.ig<‘ 1 't i-li'l*'/-', «<iu' 
nl llu'in in i <i|-'iii. ,1'ti 

Religion and 
Literature 

by Helen Gardner 

" Ml 1 In* • <ii - 1 1 up 111 -In /I I'v 

.1 1 rn i' - 11.11 1 ■!' Iiii-i.m 11 i-if hl« 

■nid 1 'III 1 -i 1.111 Ii 1 l"U ‘I'll is- !► n 

1 1 II is I i’I'-.'.'.i I <| 1 1 ig -.I'll k . lull i't I III- V I' Ii HI' 
ot'li-ligMJH- 1 1 nl 1 1 rre II Im- inM'll' i) 

11111J ininfim-d liim.iiv t' liiH.-." 

- The I huii h I'ur.i >. £2 

A Choice of 
Pope's Verse 

edited by Peter Porter 

The hiti'si in tin- Filte r , Vli«>ii , i*«*f . . ." 
xei-itM, witli ixn MilluihiuHiie mid 
jillmi'iivo inti int urn nii |»v Mr Porter. 

jei-Tfi 

Bela Bartok 
Letters 

edited by Janos Demeny . j 

Tlie llrst iippeni'rtncp in English nl'a > 

1 urge jiuli.'i-t ion nf Burti'ik's Irltrrs, 
t rmwl tiled by PrU-r Bu I nlv.iiv and 
latvrin Fm-kns, ivvi -s-il liv Klisaln th 
Wo.«t nnd t ’ol i 11 Mason . Thu book is a , 

documont of hist ork-al and 
biographical importance, and it 
ilUiRti-Htt'x nil the intriruoies of 
UHitdk'.s enmpU-\ rhnnwtrr, and his 
Hlrutu>ln tn i-ninniuiiiL'iitC- hin munical 
iilmu. 

’'Burt ilk vvi’ntr his le i t its w ith nfi miirh 
iuiiHwtv. rlm ity, mtil ilisl inctirjn of ' 
stylo ns In* w inlc 1 1 is: intmir ." - Canid 
Lamer. The CmmtiaH, With 11 pages 
ol'plnti'?, und niusic oxiiuiplcs. £6 50 

The Disc 
Musical Box 
Handbook 

by, Graham W ebb . 1 -.1 -i?/i 

/'An iiulwju/ntotble uml i-oiidiibTP pil^do j ’ 
W|ilehwi!l ^lieofLi-vmoUdoiw'bdljiti) ,. 
;tlie c/iJlbctqr.”- - ptiiiald Wititerngill^ 

. The £fua)dinn. Wiitli 3$ illuplriitimw, , 

■ arid nuninrnils drawings Hfnf diagt-anw 

•iVhtbb.twtL.’ - " -.- •' : JC9-M0. >. 

j I ' • * jVv , -. 1 ‘ • . Vt •<- \.v.. 
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rests on the convict ion tlml even if 
mathematical mntlcls were tu be de- 
veloped which tiiil lit the complexities 
of sociail behaviour ns well its the 
equations of class icn I cc lest in I mech- 
anics lit the movements or the slurs 
they would still fail in some sense to 
comprehend the reality they sought 
to represent. It is n-n objection 
■sometimes voiced from a specifically 
polilicnJ standpoint, hut «.s I have 
remarked already, it can be found us 
well on (lie right as on the left. When 
E. P. Thompson, in The Making of 
the English Working Class, criticizes 
the attempt to measure the supposed 
improvement in living standards 
which took place during I lie first 
stages of the Industrial Revolution 
on the around* that it fails to repre- 
sent what was “ in psychological 
terms" experienced as a decline, it is 
quite dear from which band of the 
ideological sped ruin he is arguing. 
Bui the same complaint .it voiced by 
W. I.. Burn, in the Age of Equipoise, 
when he observes that “.the qualities 
of pride and manliness cannot be 
reckoned in terms of statistics and 
are npl la disappear under them", 
or Geoffrey Fled when, in Mid- Vic- 
torian Hr it ai n, he refers to “ (he 
bloodless facts of social .science 
fiction: all averages and long-term 
reckonings None o-f these anlhons 
wishes (o dispute that, if the source*; 
arc reliable, then calculations based 
on them will be asserting matters of 
demonstrable fact. Their objection 
lo such calculations is .rubber that 
they omit what cannot be measured, 
and since from the sociologist's or 
historian's standpoint (as opposed to 
tlic statistician's! tv hat Is least 
measure able is apt to be most signifi- 
cant. quantification, however precise, 
must at ihc same time be misleading. 

This charge is not quite as easy to 
reply to as the first two. Sup press! ti 
veri and suggest in falsi have many 
forms, and a table of figures is one 
of -the handiest of them. The -related 
charge or philistinism sometimes im- 
plicit in criticisms of quantitative 
methods us loss to the poinii, even if 
it wore true (which it is only some- 
times) that mathematically minded 


Matriarchy or 
Emancipation? 

Esther Harding was a pupil oF 
Jungs and moreover a fav- 
oured and appicciated pupil. 
The Master himself introduces 
both her * psychological inter- 
pretations ’• and he evidently 
approves. One is a general 
assessment of the female psyche 
based largely on the contem- 
porary : the other an analysis 
of the feminine principle in 
myths and dreams and early 
history. Both were written some 
time ago but neither have 
required much revision to 
make tJhem relevant -to-day. 

iff they are ira-fiher more 
muted and balanced than 
the extremes of -the n«w 
women’s liberation is la there 
is still fuel tor -the move- 
ment's .prppaiga ndists. A pecu- 
liarly telling .passage from 
Herodotus deplores the Baby- 
Ionian custom of compelling 
every woman lo prostitute her- 
self onco in 4hc Temple of 
Love. The altmcliye ones got 
their man in no lime, he re- 
cords laconically. The ' un- 
comely’ one* sometimes lan- 
guished in the .temple for years 
before they found someone un- 
discriminating enough to bed 
then*. 

it is perhaps the restraint of 
scholarship which makes Miss 
Harding mosit alarming for the 
lira b?. render. ‘We have ^ die 
writer, ;* given our ullcginnce 
too. exclusively lo masculine 
f onccai To-day • ■ however the ; 
anciertl femimhe principle Jfc 
re-u sterling its power.’ 

Matriarchy or just emanci- 
pation, it is clearly Inevitable. 

Taurus 

“’The Wny ot' All. Women; 
Woman's Myjjttrlcs,botb'£ 3 kS 0 
eased & £1.50 paper* Rider. 


m id o logics are in fact narrow- 
minded, ill-read, impercepi-ive, and 
unsubi-lc people : in no branch of art 
or 6 donee, 'fortunately, does the 
quality of .i lie work depend in -that 
way on the character of the author. 
But suppose, for example, that the 
question is put whether more can he 
learnt about .the nature and work- 
ing* of social prestige .from >ulic Ji-lera- 
ture mn “dominance models' 1 and 
“ hierarchy iindicos " as developed by 
Professor Analol Raipoport and 
others, or front a reading of Pi oil*. 
Can there be si my serious doubt Chat 
the answer .is itlhe second- ? 

This particular example raises, ot 
course, some larger issues which l 
have no intention of pursuing. But 
I have chosen it because although it 
encapsulates the substance of the 
most persuasive arguments against 
quantitative methods, it does not in 
faci furnish any grounds for aban- 
doning them. True, there is more to 
be learnt about social prestige from 
Proust than fro-m .Rupo-port. Rut in 
whtir way arc they in conflict, any 
more than the writings of, say, 
Newton on optics are in conflict with 
those of Constable on the painter's 
perception of landscape 7 Two 
different, although related, purposes 
are being served. If anyone suggests 
that the first can be substituted for 
Uhc second, then there is indeed 
something to argue about. But who 
does 7 None of those concerned to 
dispute the vexed questions of living 
standards in early nineteen I h-cen- 
tury Britain will seriously deny that 
to establish what people fell about 
their standards requires evidence of 
a different kind from that which 
establishes their actual patterns of 
revenue and consumption. 

Misunderstandings tend lo arise 
chiefly because it suits the .polemical 
convenience of one side or the other 
to lei this appear .so. It is all rather 
like the arguments over " values". 
To accuse a sociologist of importing 
tacit value-judgments into an osten- 
sibly social-seicnlilic text is to pre- 
suppose that the importation can be 
detected; and if it can be detected, 
it can in principle bo undone. In the 
same way, to accuse -him of mis- 


placed quantification is lo presup- 
pose that t'hc relevant omissions of 
which lie is guilty can be .specified ; 
and i-f (hey can be specified, they can 
in principle he filled in. A good old- 
fashioned example winch serves to 
illustrate both ul once is the third 
appendix to Pigous Economics of 
Welfare which ends with a paragraph 
and a diagram on “The Meaning of 
Exploitation ” expressed in terms of 
the relation of employers’ demand 
curve to workers’ supply curve at a 
given wage-rate, Mr’ Thompson 
would, I dare say. be offended as 
much by (he free market bias as by 
the implication that the experience 
of exploitation can be reflected in 
any such diagram. But who would 
question that Pigou's definition is 
arbitrary? ]Ls merit does not pre- 
tend to lie either in evaluating the 
distribution of rewards under mar- 
ket capitalism or in depicting the 
feelings of the wage-labourers whose 
supply curve is being drawn. It lies 
in l lie precision with which it makes 
it possible to represent one aspect of 
competition and monopoly in a lab- 
our market; and Us usefulness will 
depend on the particular interests 
and purposes of the individual eco- 
nomist or historian. " 

Out when, in that care, are quanti- 
tative techniques most useful ? The 
obvious aiMVer is lo say when the 
subject -matter is best .suited to them ; 
and the obvious examples arc 
econometrics, demography, ami 
(perhaps most fashionably) the study 
of social and occupational mobility, 
which lends itself lo elegant treat- 
ment through the -representation of 
father-son mobility as a matrix of 
cross-class transition probabilities, 
and which in the -work of Professor 
Duncan and others has yielded not 
only descriptive but some explana- 
tory understanding. Bui despite the 
contrast which I drew between 
Proust and Professor Rupoport, 
there arc some examples even in t'hc 
lield of .social prestige. It is only 
mrcl-y that prestige lends itself to 
rigorous quantitative treatment, as 
in hierarchies of caste so rigid and 
consistent that a Gultmian scale o-f 
social distance defined by reference 


to contact held to be puliuling can 
be used to represent Mi am. But there 
are by now quite a number of studies 
which sho-vv how something, at least, 
which had previously only been 
guevreJ at can be discovered about 
social prestige by the use of quanti- 
tative methods. 

Consider the familiar question how 
far distinguishable patterns of social 
association (intermarriage, friendship, 
n-ml so on) are a function of a hier- 
archy of occupations. It has a par- 
ticular interest in the United States, 
where rival sociologists have claimed 
a smooth “ status continuum ’’ on the 
one hand and self-consciously dis- 
tinguished “classes” on the other; 
and the value of quantitative methods 
in answering it has been recently 
illustrated by n study of Cambridge, 
Mass., by Edward 0. Laumann, pub- 
lished under the title Prestige and 
Association in on Urban Community, 
f.a uma n-n. first of ail coded the occu- 
pations of his sample and their -seven 
closest associates according to the 
Duncan index of socio-economic 
status, and then constructed a matrix 
from which could be derived the con- 
ditional -probability of associates 
sharing a common occupational cate- 
gory. The technique of "sniullcsl- 
s-pacc " analysis developed by Gult- 
man and Lingoes was then used lo 
find the best fit irrespective of the 
ordering of (he • Duncan code 
n umbel's. The result is a three- 
dimensional depiction of the relative 
degrees of association among the 
fifty- five occupational groups. In it, 
not on-ly docs the first axis clearly 
relate to occupational rankings, but 
the overall pattern hears out the con- 
clusion, previously suggested by 
Lauvnnnn's questionnaire about 
social distance, that these are subjec- 
tive groupings winch , -however, are 
not highly orjMaWzcd but dOflferen- 
tinted in prestige even within (he 
groupings. 

Now it goes without saying that 
Luuma mi's study is full of imper- 
fections of which its author is 
thoroughly aware; that its results 
will bo claimed by some of his 
readers as readily predictable in 
advance; and that his conclusions, 


even if sound, 
and 
have 


other means, and wl^VSukJfy cuiting out galleys. Let 
1"““ • - list of great writers 


\ uwk*°has benefited from the 
v of galley proofs. 

V P JULIAN SYMONS. 
Albert Bridge Road, London. 


good or bad., it neither £ 
nor is : diminished by am£ 
novelists ethnographer^ 
or social reformers may T 
to (el us about the nature o | a 
M ortal prestige and social 
in the same community 
In the 
scope 

sciences oi man may turn o 
severely limited, and tbe m\ 
theories, as opposed merely t lw „ 
enptions, which are swfr^dioix with the terms of the clmir- 
framed may not be of a Miti-ffi letter to him or December 29. 
mathematical -kind Kevw’Sww'' » ia ¥ in subsequent cor- 
... • he became so offensive 


son of thing properly, ft is a we 11- 
writlen letter with an imprCMVc air 
or authority about it ; y ot I dismiss 
entirely your reviewer's statement that 
it addresses itself io the evidence for 
Uw T r> pnena hypothesis and rejects It. 

[I does nothing of ihe kind. 

M addresses itsclr very little to any- 
thing said by (he “ Dcacon-Colemnn 


- — —.mi 

' same community. „ „ 

the lend, of course, the 4 MOlTOlI SlUdlCS 

-c°s Sf Sr -Professor Crick states Uuly 23) 

. 9* nin n may turn nr. '1.. .»«ni>;nr u ihm up wu* 


, his main complaint is that he was 
invited by my Trustees to discuss his 
aiiiin submission in person in 


Accord- 


. nn ,,„i tlWlM , , — Tfcrure communications on tbe sub- 

potty SlI ,ips of elwneniarj vL ^ me aS lrl isi secretary. Accord- 
geometry and differential 1 wrote to him on April 16 saying 


with him 
necessary “ 


To the Editor 



Library Training 

Sir, “We were interested in uhe many 
opinions and comments published in 
the TLS of July 23 following our letter 
on library training. We wouDd, how- 
ever, like to point out several inac- 
curacies in Mr Daviruon’s lei ter. 

We arc not quite sure what are the 
sources of the incomplete information 
on our applications lo library schools 
whi.fti he so confidently describes, but 
his information is just not correct. 

In fact, one of us applied to five 
library schools and withdrew four 
applications wdien offered a place and 
told uhat he would be recommended for 
a bursary ; a second applied to two 
schools and withdrew from one when 
offered a -place qnd recommendation 
for a bursary ; a third applied to two 
and withdrew from one when oflfened 
o place at thcr first choice; finally one 
aipplied to two and was rejected by one. 
We should point out (hat our first 
chokes were not (the same school, as 
Mr Da vinxon seems to imply, and (hat 
[he only school to which three of us 
applied was one from whidh two of us 
later vvinfodrew our applications. The 
quota of bursaries of this school, if 
indeed it is tilic one lo which Mr 
Davinson refers, is therefore i-rreJo- 
v«nt. 

Fs Mr Dnviiuon suggesting that we 
should have accepted ns many places 
as we might huve been offered, applied 
lor bursaries for each, and made our\ 
decisions In July 7 f 

As far as we can find out, none of 
us is ineligible for a DIBS bursary. 
■We in -to* pcffhwd'but ibaione o£. M 
was refused nortiinatiotf by a library 
school. A mistake was made on appli- 
cation 10 the library school on an ambi- 
guously worded form. By the lime 
this m1sundci8tand|nB was discovered 
the application for a bursary was (ate. 
Two of us were (old ; when : offered 
plac<« that we wquld b« recpnjmended 
toj- bursaries, two; wore: apt, though It is, 
hftrd to «e fxoy/ this could 
One's decision to wait arid 1 hobai'. 


feel that either S»;oni'L or our employer 
ever misled us. Sconul obviously 
cannot guarantee either places at lib- 
rary school or bursaries and make (his 
clear in thoir literature on the scheme. 
While ivc cannot 6-peak for nU em- 
ployees of graduate trainees our lib- 
rary authority offers employment to 
graduates, under the Sconul sdhenw, 
for a year on Che assumption l-lra-t 

f -laces and buna pies will be aviti-iable 
or professional courses. 

Lf, as Mr Davinson says, we in 
Sussex have a 50 per cent success rule 
as opposed to 25 per cent nationally 
then may we ask what happens to the 
75 per rent who are unsuccessful ? 
Surely J-t is (ho library schools’ ooneom 
to limit the number of places offered 
so (hat such a forgo percentage shotid 
not be disappointed. If the sever© 
restrictions in bursaries occurred in 
I y 69-70 is it beyond certain library 
schools to take some notion before 
1971-72 ? Whoever has tile power 
over the allocation of bursaries miusl 
surely take responsibility when things 
go wrong. 

H. Iff. HATHAWAY. 

R. J. DEVENTSH. 

C. M. KENT. 

R. ABRAMS. 

The Library, University of Sussex, 
Palmer, Brighton, Sussex. 

Sir, — A misleading picture of tlie 
policy of the Department of Education 
and Science on posteraduaje aiwa-rdx in 
hbruria tramp « given ''by figures 

Su°y C 23> y D ‘ ^ Davins 99 1,1 bis letter 

The number qF awards by local edu- 
catton authorities -held fo Jibixiry 
sehoofe by postgraduate students (other 
than higher degree students, foe whom 
a separate scheme exists) was 22 Mn 
967-68 and 296 in 1968-69. Ih A^rfi, 
1969, following the puhlioation of a 
■report by fhe library Advisory Coutoffo 
;Of En^and ^and Wafes on the Si»p3 
and TYaibtng of UbfariahS, (be demk- 
ment Issued a ebeufat: which indicated 5 
r^at.thc existing munbers ^. ^ the 


planned increases in, students in lihiary 
schools were seriously exceeding the 
likely demand by employing bodies. It 
was therefore decided to allocate n total 
of 250 bu Maries for libra riandiip stu- 
dents — a number approximately ball- 
way between the numbers of award 
holders in 1967-68 and l9Mt-f,«>. Sur- 
veys have since shown supply and 
demand to bo roughly in bulanco. 

The allocation of bursaries to the 
various library schools was decided by 
a committee on which -public and aca- 
demic librarians were represented. The 
number • was usually halfway between 
(ho 1967-68 and [U6M-69 Figures, the ex- 
ceptions being where this would put tit 
risk the viability of a course. The post- 
graduate Jibnmnnship courses at the 
Leeds Library School, according to 
figures supplied lo the department, had 
total enrolments of 19 in 1967-68 and 
46 in 1968-69, of which 17 nnj 34 res- 
pectively were holders of l.e.a. awards. 
For 1970-71 the school was allocated 22 
bursaries and the total enrolment was 
reported ns 33. This proportion between 
bursaries and total enrolment was typi- 
cal of library schools generally, 

Among those who are not l.e.a. award 
holders {hire usually have been students 
attending under local authority training 
schemes qod a number of overseas stu- 
dents. It is not Ihe department's policy 
that all postgraduate Jibrarlanship stu- 
dents should be supported from 6ov« 
eminent funds, 

, N. COHEN. 

Chief Information Officer, Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, Curzon 
Street, London, Wl. 

Siiv~Tn his comments on the letter 
front- library staff and students in -Sim* 
»wt University, D. £. Davinson (July 
23) speaks with approval of their sug- 
gestion, .that . libraries andr library 
schools should jointly appoint Sconul 


which go lo make up mathe. 1 j meeting would be held wi 
economics"; and if Marti the Trustees think it n ©ec- 
us :i Second Wrangler could w Ut thev did not), 
not be accused of diffiaradn, l*i« ^ loiter 10 me prior to the 

10 ff- 

<Jidn t think tih.it successful t j j ra ,| wr 0 \poct the whole thing to 
mics depends on fancy nntkr tKrouoh as vou obviously realize 
this is surely good cause fen ihe ii^ii of this Ills original claim 
civni. But it is something whL'ily 2) that the project “ was abruptly 
the future course of rcseir.'*iiMic«l In dMurbing circum- 
Jinally decide. Whatever " rei | « r hollow am! makes 
run mismatching of problsr-t l‘ onilcr t * icrc any po,ul 
(cchniaun. numbers Jo ''’’VS rH 

uunny hr.hu of -urning „ R^L.r^ sSVnl Srvi.-o 
IhHigs that go on in Ihen&fa Jld> Bcvcricy House. Shipion 
if thnts the way ihe world v»»rk Y03 i»RB. 
including the people in it. 
neither scepticism nor zeik ! • i 171 ’ 

going to change il. There iiki ILCl V\ ^I Q \ 1 
sibk way of predicting Your re\ic\\cr of W. K. Iordan's 
social sciences will look lii:cwri volume on Edward Vt (July Jiu 
generation as far beyund RHft Cm hMorians give Uieii appro- 
as Marshall wa* beyond Apr. I? ^ ," ,c " wlro Jvnd 

advanced and ri S°r°^ ^ Km* More is his exemplar. Can lie 
they will Mm not have oac l.'n^lidimaa of ihe prisi -Km 
less rewarding for the Hit - in uho has had more devoted 
social prestige to read Prou>- Diiniiiin. indeed uniliinking ndula- 
■ ■ ftuvrn hidorians Ilian Sir Thomas ? 

»i . ,x n TJkrt‘ ,!otilT,i -mil condemn a good 

Next week : D. R. TBUtev, pc0lMCi sowcUm „ for 

Coiiipututiomil Stylistics, ndrwwns and somelimos for poor 

bui the mail most likely to sue- 
aiih them is the public figure 
.... ■> i,s< > Att inlellcehial. If lie can 
Wmf-AK T ill 'bought to have sacrificed him- 
TT I ilvia -LdU I for 1 principle and has commanded 

u-v-Mw 1 

0.1 -i, he loner fMm ju & ht «[. tf Duke or Northumberland, I 
(Jitiy 23) regarding *e»g.ai never mggcxicd that lie was a 
of galley proofs by «■ a good man: I just can’t 

I inhere 7 . ’MultfriiiM— and Professor Jor- 

n ‘ jL ' n . c nortuim to alter 


liihon should tn to of a conventional bad man is 

reducing coils. For our f _ An°jgh. Was he rcallv so savage 7 
lo do without galleys * ' 


. cone nonuuu lo alter 

(mn covts -it is Incvww, r^tron- whether the eonvenrional 
iiuk.m tihoidd try to ona 1 sere «r « •• — • - — ■- 

— j.Hj* )° u r reviewer, for instance^ be 

milurc of Uhc book to take from some modern 

n-utilxor ns one off ihow | OT *’.Fwat half of what that wailing 
emcvly wtm Ihe wafiWto from John Knox ? 

typescript and ohanges . Q R ELTON. 

iilkamnHxIs. Rut in 'J4 « College, Cambridge, 

xyiuparflvy with Mr A, 

n-ut-lvora arc not ‘JOur reviewer writes : -Professor 

mid tfhoiDld not LJJJ- JJi iH can name one mon who 

our cxpcrionioo more adulation front his- 


In 


some n-Pientlhcttiglhts a«l 
inijproOfng their work 
ao wo nornUtly supply 
Utln-ly ilf the author nj 11 * -- ^ 

This wo iPirid xvwdiwtjfew ^ Cecil 
apant -front the 
become meorporatodlaw 
book, Chore Js pnoww 
the Idea flhat k .p4p»J“ 
for a publisher (0 K*P 

h0PPyl X. A. W. 

Pu-blloii)’ Manager. 

Widharl W, 46 
don, WCIR 4LR, 




Sir,— 4 11 his leltor-W 
Symons writes : •“ If e 

among publishers - P 
{galley FDof«J. ft*#*?! 
know tbelr names, • - 1 ' 
There are. 

'it > . . # r v, . 

’! Managing '■ Abjel, 

Ltd, Harmondswortli 

Sir,-— '' Ctaffey 
needed nd/. wafale 


~1 cannot accept " uathink-ing " 
'ionteu— than More. No I 
• Hut I had in mind the fairly 
Nographicj of wrllowy men 
. and others) who pro- 
“uring the rapid rdlgiouf, Rnd 
changes of the mid-Tudor 
■ ‘a John Knox Northumberland 
, n met his match, but Knox 
* nia " of oak. He saw that 
c ? as . oul 10 plunder the re- 
01 .‘he Cluircb under the 
muse of religious reform, 
relied him “ 0 dissembler " 
race, rhe Duke was kn- 
j'hnken by idiis con- 
mid courageous language. 
no1 have survived 
T }'“B he not enjoyed the 
\-,w. 01 , kmg, I accept Jor- 

anu Um ,- of Northumberland's 
r "reaves, at least until we 
" 1 Sa "' in n>y review, a futi- 
hint by a competent 


badly 


(jil'o 


: “ 1 give good books." W Rftj 
pdqs jhatl U.te the unwiUingneas of-irni- . -but he ls'1 
rrt : 1 i^ lan8 ‘ allow library ’.Haw'd beO ,, a 
8 ? y ** “Mag tbelr supplied, kdlhof 
staff which. fa creating the obstacles.",: Jo bhejedcldf 
» alwdy operated -by - io denfdftfl 
- this libra iw and the library school of “ ' 

Robert Gordon’s Institute Of Tech- 
nology, Aberdeen,' and the original 
h ; : cam© from; the 

•W/i v,w. 

c ' •• • i r t 


school , bi[t instead outlines the nor- 
mal rcgnla Onus for college entrance in 
the 1 860* and states that if Tryphena 
entered college in the normal way she 
would have had to observe these regu- 
lations. I agree with (hat. But since 
we have no idea how Tryphena entered 
college (like Miss Deacon, Mr Pinion 
searched *he_ records and “ found 
nothing there'') Mr Pinion's view is ns 
much a hypothesis as anything advanced 
by the Deacon-Colcman school". I 
don't mean (hat his information has 
no value; only that bis conclusions are 
hypothetical. His statement that there 
is no evidence for Tryphenn's disntiianfl 
from Pudiflclown school, and Itis idyllic 
portrait of Tryphena gaining in know- 
ledge and wisdom under the benevolent 
guidance of Hie headmaster of 
Hie boys’ section, is no more than a 
pleasing fancy: h tukes no account of 
the logbook entries for January 16 and 
20, 1868, masterfully ignores their am- 
biguity, and deliberately conceals the 
fact that after the latter date Tryphena 
disappears from ihe record, despite 
frequent references in her before that 
lime. I don’i quusiion his. or your 
reviewer’s, right lo interpret these 
facts differently from me: I merely 
object to their pretence that Midi facts 
don't exist. \|r Pinion's other details 
iiuvc been countered in print already, 
nnd he reiterates 11 ease which was, in 
my view, demolished during and after 
ill? 1 968 Hardy l-'estival. 'Finally he 
mein ion.s his relief at lindinga reviewer 
who will n 01 •• swallow” the Tryphena 
story, hut he d«»cs not cite rite "review, 
reviewer, or book under review 1 which 
happens to answer most of the points 
he mentions). I hank you. Sir, but l 
prefer to do things dillereiiily. and if 
uceessaiy have .in open tight about 
honest oi'.agiccinenis. 

Ynnr ivvicwer U right when lie -ay* 
lliiil our search of the public and 
family iecor«l> .lid not Mlhslaiiliato 
Miss Deacon's case. Deacon and 
Coleman said ihe same thing live years 
ago. Does lie expect a sworn affida- 
vit -that H.iidy and Trvpliena allured 
ihe same bed .' Wli.il die ,C;ilVll did do 
was slmw lll.lt H.lidvN aCCPiutl 01' lllCM- 
years is deliheialclv UUe.iir.itc .u\d 
mislead in ». and posed the queUioil: 
Why? Ii shotted that ihevo was .1 
basis in fact lor Hardy's brooding.* on 
hereditary determinism. The Jink 
between this and rhe Tryphena story 
is one which I have discussed in Hardy's 
Visum of totU>. and the only point 
that needs to he made about 
it here is tliai it needs to 
he taken into account as contri- 
butory to the Tryphenu hypothesis. 
Neither Hardy's account nor Miss 
Deacon's is suhManiiated by the 
records but an attempt to see things 
whole lends more plausibility to Miss 
Deacon than to Hardy. It's true, of 
course, that much (hut nut all) of the 
evidence for the existence of Hardy’s 
child rests on the account of an old 
and sick lady*, and this seems, for 
some, to disqualify it. I don’t sec how 
it is jess reliable than the account of 
a cautious, secretive old man deliber- 
ately trying to cover bi.% traces ; yet that 
is what the Life and Hardy’s subse- 
quent biographers bave offered us, and 
it does not seem to shake (hem that 
Hardy's story can sometimes be dis- 
proved -by documentary evidence, or 
even that, in a few instances, tbe 
records themselves arc self-contradic- 
tory nnd offer details that are mani- 
festly impossible. 

Mr Pinion, to do him justice, has 
not rested content with the " official " 
story of these years, and if I disagree 
with his. method or his interpretation 1 
don't laok respect for them. I do look 
respect for your reviewer's plaintive cry 
”1 do want facts”, so long as he refuses 
to see that what he calls fact is ho 
more than a hypothesis hallowed by 
time, 1 disapprove of his review not 
because . of disagreemont but on 
(he basis of disrespect for his method 
—tlie double-talk to. which I roferrod 
in my earlier loiter. TM could believe 
that he' had submitted the Life to tno 
same properly sceptical' analysis mat 
he brings to bear on the precon* 1 
Coleman hypothesis I would Teel dif*. ': 
fcrcptly. ■ But 1 see no evidence- that he ■} 
has, '• ••>' ■ ' 

As an Instance of how to., do tux. 
sort of thing properly. 1 would refer 
" r to Barbara Hardy's re- 


Slr,- -I should not w i \!i to add any- 
thing to comments mi this subject (July 
2 i. had 1 not rccenMy bevn privileged to 
read some imporiani evidence relating 
Ip Hardy’s cousin Tryphena and also Id 
the increase in Hardy biography and 
critical exegesis which is based nil wild 
surmise, (h is clear, J think. 1l1.1i I. <) 
Builcy remains uncommitted in these 
mailers.) 


To make the significance .»f the new 
evidence clear, [ must outline my main 
contention. Tryphenu enutd uni have 
had an illegitimate child before she be- 
came headmistress of a school in Ply- 
mouth at the end of 1871. During the 
previous two years she was a very suc- 
cessful student, (raining at Slock well 
College. From at least the beginning 
of 1867 to the end of 1869 she was a 
pupil 1 'teacher at Puddlerown. The 
Revised Code made it obligatory for 
her to complete her period of pupil* 
teaching •• successfully ” before she 
could he admitted to college. Tryphena 
did this in the in ini mum time, entering 
college at the min ini tun age of eighteen. 
Her suitability for teacher- training had 
lo be guaranteed by the head of Ihc 
school, the JIM I iwhn made annual 
inspections, and read the annual report 
in the school logbook), and the man- 
ager* (the chair man of whom wax the 
foundci ot the school, and the secretary 
of whom was ihc vicar) Itis clear from 
(lie Code and wliul we kllrtw nt 
Tryphena % history ih.n she must have 
sal hik'd rcquiivnieilts in conduct, 
character, and the Completion ot her 
pupil-leaching. 

Il has been -.aid ttUlnml evidence ilial 
she was dismissed Ironi this school tin 
August 2.1. Iftt'i (her liri.il year of pupil- 
teacliiugi. slu- wt.ilc n letter ft urn 
Piiddk-towu, .diet reluming liom a holi- 
day. Slu- had been given a mon Ill's 
holiday, she staled. In tth.it other em- 
ployment hut teaching would a ■» ill nee 
girl have writ ter nlxviit her month's 
holiday without com me nt oxer a hun- 
dred years ,ig,, M'nre stale education 
began 

I-" It. PINION 

I'liivciMl-. Ill SlietheM. 


Paltieologisins 

Sir.- Your icvlewer'.* labelling .is 
"sibscuu- neologisms “ three uncom- 
mon hni elderly ttoi >l« I a he lies Ihc 
review ot Vuho’in HI»>iiiilfieM\ nos el 
LUr loi n l.ili- Ou!y •*! .tiitl dlspliiX* 
his c.u’liexx. ti would have been 
better if correction had been made in 
ihc proofs lather than eetojiie.illy in 
flic Letters column 

The words noted wore: 

Eih»ph --~ ihc tenth edition of tloirltTr 
Medic, if Dieiiomuy (1936) give* tills 
word, but the Stb'riei Osfo/d Diction- 
ary fl%2) only gives Ihe related noun 
ectopia a ltd (lie dale ltM7; 

Cachetic, a* printed, is presumably 
for Cachectic, which is dated 1034 in 
the S’hnrittt Osford Dictionary ; 

Labefaction is in the AAorter Oxford 
Dictionary and dated 1620. 

WILLIAM MAYNE. 

New House, Thornton Rust, Ley- 
burn, Yorkshiie. 

V Our reviewer writes: — Mr Moyne's 
willy rebuke is humiliatingly accurate, 
but I don’t see bow my bad habit 
(cadicxy) of dictionary blindness leads 
to the complete overthrow f labefaction) 
of the review’s judgment. However, T 
should have looked these words up in- 
stead of relying on my obviously hope- 
less inmilion. 


Samuel Richardson 

Sir, — In Itis notice of the new 
Richardson biography (July 9) your re- 
viewer oitos Professor Sherburn a " rue- 
ful "letter of regret for having abridged 
Clarissa. May l balance that with a 
quite different, though not necessarily 
contradictory, remark made by Profes- 
sor Sherburn (whom it wits my. privi- 
lege to know) ? He said thal it was 
Inking him an inordinately loop time lo 
complete his abridgement because ha 
couldn’t stay awuke while reading the 
complete novel. ■■ 

ROBERT HALSBAND. 

. St John’i Collo«iV i;ambrlilw. 

‘ A Time to . be 
Born’ 


lo “ convert " hi* xiimll diiiiglitcr in my 
own allegiance. However, even this 
was little more than .in excuse to break 
up a situation which for more complex 
reasons had he come uiulcxi ruble. lkx.ic- 
ally the Dean's action wav as 

I took pains lo make clear. 

Dr Hewlett Johnson had many 
friends in Hie Roman Cailiolic Church. 
He was a tolerant, genernus-hiMricii 
uiiin whose essential goodness has been 
consistently underestimated on account 
of his political views. My own disagree- 
ment will] those views was complete, 
hut my wish has ever been to bear wit- 
ness to his nnhilily of character and his 
great personal kindness to me- -which 
continued for many years after the cpi- 
sude described in my hook. 

LOIS LAND-SI MS. 

Old 1 ord (.'ottage, Melbourne. Mar- 
ket Hmhorongli, I.eics. 

Sir. — The reviewer of Lois Lang- 
Sihis'ji .1 Time to be Horn (July 16) 
suggests i Ji.il she '* rightly at tributes fur 
more import a nee to ILh.irksI 
Williams's connexion with Ihc Herme- 
tic Order of the Golden Dawn than 
docs his biographer, Anne R idler*’. 

The " Golden Dawn" of which 
Charles Williams was a member was 
not l-lie lively, all hough often lunatic, 
phenomenon which during the 1890* 
harboured W. I). Yeats. Annie ! In mi- 
nimi and the aetie.ss Florence Farr — 
(he |u Her was .siiiinltancoiisly pi act Is in g 
Riinal Magic and having an affair with 
O. B. Shaw. 

’the C!l)’s “ classic ’’ period came in 
an end early in 1900. Yeats retired into 
the background in March, |9l)l ; Flor- 
ence Farr left a year inter; Annie 
llumin).in resigned in February. 1903. 
after performing a magical “ ILinisliing 
Ceremony" to remove the “evil taint 
that had afflicted the Order". 

Between 1903 and 1914 \. I'. Wine 
r.m an viii.iscnlateil affair sx his. Ii called 
ilstflt the Golden Dawn. Tli.iunuiiirgv 
was a tiling of the past since Waite pic- 
ferred xvliai lie called “piocresi by the 
Mi 'tic Wav’* to ritual miigie and .ill 
that. C bailcs Williams appears to have 
been a memhei of a si»iih-aIi.iI later 
(post- 1" lb) Waite piinnoliiui. his l irsl 
Ouler of ilu- Ro'J- Cnras. which hardly 
iryiroNciiVil the old l»D ir.idilioii. 

f.i i ic iiowtr. 

5 I lmr!i re (’h'Se. AL-x. uuler l’la,«*. 

1 o.iilnn. SW7 


earn. The highest Main* to which 
ihc black niaii fliav aspire must he 
limited only by his education and 
ability. I foresee real danger in any 
other policy. 

1 his xv as not the voice o| a nun a ho 
merciv wished lo “save himself 
trouble ". It was ibe voice of .« 
humanitarian who could also discern 
tile future. 

CiF.OKCil-' MARI 1:1.11. 
Woulh Manor. Brulpmi. Ui'rset. 


‘Robert’s People’ 

Sir, — In the on-the-whole friendly 
noricc of my book Robert* People 
(July 16) there is one sentence in which 
your reviewer slow Jess than justice to 
Robert Williams. " Williams ".lie writes, 
" oo less than the rest, treated the natives 
as domestic animals: to be protected, 
fed and decently looked after, but nol 
as part of the human scene with which 
the development of the continent was 
concerned." 

In fact Williams was fifty years ahead 
of his contemporaries in foreseeing tbe 
part to be played by Africans In 
history. "These natives", he said in 
a lecture given in the 1920s which I 
quota lp.240), 

are a gigantic force to be reckoned 
vxritli for good or evil. The wise or 
unwise bundling of them must inevi- 
tably, have u far-reaching influence on 
the whole world. .1 would urge the 
xvhito man; to trilow the black man 
to cam the full amount which his, 
abilities' and t ruining enable him tii 


‘Ulysses’ 


Railway-Share 

Sir, — All hough Olivia Hell's *ug- 
lieition (July 23) lor an interpretation 
of the '* r,ul*» ay-share " xxilh wliiili the 
Snark’s life may N? threatened is 
romantic. I am Mire die origin is purely 
economic. 

The early railway companies had 
unlimited liability, Ihc consequence 
to the shareholders mu* that they xvere 
ruined if i lie company failed «mJ inns 
it became dangerous even to possess 
such a *liarc. 

WINSTON MOSES. 

Mi gn on House. 9 Abbey Green, 
Uiti'h. 


Sir.— Attribution to either Frank 
O’Connor nr Percy French of ihe 
'‘Mullingar heifer" phrase (July 23) 
sccnra Lo be a century or mure late. 

in chapter two of Samuel Lover’s 
Rory O' Store (IN37t. a novel laid in 
tlu- year 17*18, the author puts ihc 
phrase inlu Kory's niuiilh . s an aliesnly 
proverbial expression. 

7 lie specific passage reads: 

"Yes. sir." said Koiy, "did y«u 
niver hear ni the Mullingar lieifers? ’’ 

" Never." 

"Why, ymi see. sii. the women 
in Wcstmeatli. they say is ihkk in 
the legs, tied help them, ihe siay- 
iliurs ! and so i lie re’s a saving again 
them. * You're beef in ilu- heels, like 
a Mullingur heilc-i * “ 

Whether lire pin. me cm\ Kick lo 
I T*- 1 }* or e.i i tier, il existed in 1X37 -i-ven 
il merely invented l>\ I nxci a- a Upie.il 
" Irisli phrase 

tf il tt.is net natty pu>vi-iln:il, il seems 
reasonable to aaMim.. [Ini Juvu- ttould 
have kiiiivvn it. a> siub. \o»l. if not, 
jet Joyce run Iianllj have been mi- 
l.imilinr with one oi ilu- besi-known 
of Irish Hovels. 

WII ItUK t. M I NI Y. 
IX- pa 1 1 merit of l.ng'i-li. I iie I'ni- 

iCisiiy ot Nehrasl.l. I iK-obi. Nebi.islsi 
||S?I1S. V SA 


‘The Bah Ballads' 

Sit, -Yum ix-xicaci ui ,|i- eiloion ot 
W. S l.illterlfo I ft. Unl> /i.dla.l > • Inly 
■>l reieis .iiiibuinon-.K i,i 1 1n- re.mue- 
lion of " all li i{) ,ii [he in li-jmv ili.it 
i alls l>eiaicii ihe i.nu! inmil'-.r ••( 
eilhei i» ill. «d. ll'Ti m Hit- ili.ttt 
mg, < h,llt oKluded Nui i, lie ijinie 
.uMiiaie mi nuigi .iiiiliiiiiu me lor 
analysing (.u|lsn\ liuiiiiiin miiIioiu 
revMtirse to Freud or Itergstm . I rely 
mi some concept i of ilie lornrei and 
quote one of the tarter', i‘‘.i niiinien- 
t.iry .maesrhesia oi Hie heart “i. lo ask 
si mi. Mite who di-diko. ihe Hah ballad- 
to review ihem strikes me :is singu- 
larly Giiberti.in. an insi.mee of k-ning 
the pnnishnieut til the crime. 

IAMBS F.I US. 

Dcp.irimeni oi English, Mount 
Holyoke College. South H. niter. 
Mass.\cliiLS«tis t»l 075 , US\ 


British Theatre 

Sir, — Your reviewer of Eavavs un 
Nineteen rhi:entury British Theatre. 
commenting on a da lenient ihm " Nine- 
teenth -coot ury Theatre in England has 
been greatly neglected ", declares: "This 
is not so. English and American scholars 
and biographers have covered the 
ground exhaustively" (July 30). This 
tlo be equally categorical) is nonsense. 
We have no adequate biographies of 
many leading theatrical figures of the 
period. We have nothing that does for 
(lie nineteenth century what The Lon- 
don Stage does Tor the eighteenth cen- 
tury and earlier. We have no authori- 
tative studies of the audiences of tbe 
period. We lack basic reference 
books on which satisfactory re- 
search. enn be founded. Your reviewer's 
dismissal of a sbrious but not’ humour- 
less study of the text of The' Import- 
ance of ■ Ih Ing Earnest suggests that Itis 
opinions nro based on a lack of under- 
standing of iho value of research ns 
well as nu ignorance of its scope. - / 

STANLEY WELLS. . 

Church, Street. Sir atford-Mpbn- Avon, 
Warwickshire. 
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The Contest for North Sumatra 
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£6.25. 

ROBERT PRINGLE : 

Rajahs and Rebels 
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The idea of Soiiili-Eust Asia as a 
region in tlx own right and 
worthy of study as such really 
originated during the period of the 
Japanese conquests of tfio Second 
World War. The lirst attempts at 
comprehensive history of -the region, 
both the mainland arid the archi- 
pelago, dale from the late 1940s and 
(he 1950*. which saw the classic 
syntheses of Cucdta nnd Ha'll. Sub- 
sequently general histories of South- 
East Asia have become Jar from rare; 
mul fn Sean it of Southeast Asia, a 
collaborative venture by six scholars 
now working in the United States, is 
but the latest of a series of attempts 
to bring order to tho diverse St Hands 
ol historical evolution in that area 
between India and China which a 
Victorian Englishman would prob- 
ably have referred to as “ Further 
India ". 

The contributors are a-nionig tho 
ablest specialists in their respective 
fields. No scholar, for example, is 
likely to know more about the curly 
hit lory u f M.d:iy nationalism than 
William Roll : John Small has <nnde 
a special study of the Indoncsumi 
struggle against the Dutch; David 
Wyatt is one of the very few Western 
hi.Moiians to have done original re- 
search into the bistory of Thailand ; 
and the other three members of the 
team. D. J. Steinberg. A. Woodside 
and I). 1*. Chandler, have specfiaL ex- 
pertise in the recent history of the 
Philippine-*. Vietnam and Cambodia. 

With this formidable array of 
knowledge behind it, hi Search of 
Southeast Asia cannot fail to 
interest; and us an introduction to 
the history of the region it serve® its 
purpose very well indeed. On one 
of their main points, however, the 
six authors present >aii argument 
which is not entirely convincing. Lx 
Micro really something more in the 
concept of South-East Asia as a 
whole— that is, a region embracing 
Burma, Thailand, Laos. Cambodia, 
Vietnam. Malaysia both East and 
West, Singapore, Indonesia, the 
■Philippines and Purlugueso Timor— 
Chan the geographical fact that all 
these place*, fall 'within a rough 
triangle bounded by Indo-Pakisfan, 
China and Australasia ? Tho authors 
clearly feci that there is. They are 
inclined -to talk about "Southeast 
Asians ” a Iwiosl as if this term com- 
prehended a population with, the kind 
of homogeneity of, say, tho expres- 
sion “ Arab ", “ European " or, even. 
“ Indian ”, But to give much more 
than geographical validity to the con- 
cept of South-East Asia involves 
tackling some major problems. 

The greatest of these lies in tho 
attempt to find a single unifying 
entity which binds together the his- 
tories of both island and mainland 
Somh-EaM Asia. The mainland 
states of Burma, Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam, though -they 
represent ii great dent of diversity, 
also do have something definitely in 
common, arising In part from tfielr 
general proximity to China, In part 
from their exposure to common 
Hindu and Buddhist iuflucncos of 
Indian or Ceylonese origin, and in 
part ’from their long history of poli- 
tical rivalry and •nulftamy Conflict. 
This historical coherence con be ex- 
tended; 'perhaps, . down' Into the 


from each other, though it is arguable 
whether such mutual contacts were 
of any greater significance than con- 
tacts beyond the bounds of South- 
East Asia as it is conventionally 
accepted. Since the sixteenth century 
the gulf between the mainland and 
the islands has steadily widened, u 
process much accentuated by the 
operation of Western colonial rule 
in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. It could be a-ngued that, in 
any general study of South-East 
Asia, it would be more useful to 
look lor differences than lor similari- 
ties. 

Tho present crisis in mainland 
South-East Asia, u subject inciden- 
tally on which In Search of South- 
east Asia has very li'ttie to say. is 
concerned' essentially with the 
balance of power 'between slates 
which were competing before the 
colonialists -that .us, die British and 
the French — established si predomin- 
ant influence, and who arc Mill com- 
peting in the post-colonial era along 
much the same line®. Ji could be 
argued that many of the American 
errors in geopolitical thinking which 
have resulted in the present distress- 
ing .situation in Vietnam arise from 
this. In the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries an equilibrium 
of sorts was reached between Thai- 
land and Burma. During that same 
period, the Vielnaine.se completed 
their conquest of what is now South 
Vietnam and entered into on era of 
active competition with Thailand 
over Cambodia nnd the .states Which 
now make up the Kingdom of Laos. 
Were the American presence to be 
withdrawn entirely from the South- 
Easi Asian mainland .it is more than 
probable that the major states of the 
region would lake up, as it were, 
their history where it was interrupted 
by colonial intervention. 

In this context Burma provides an 
interesting ease-study, In a sound, 
thorough and essentially orthodox 
survey, in which theory very much 
takes second place to facts. F. S. V. 
Donnison'.s Burma makes this point 
clearly enough. After showing what 
Burma was like before the British 
annexations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and nfter examining the impact 
on Burmese society oif British 
colonial rule, Mr Donnison demon- 
strates that the present Burmese cen- 
tral authorities, weak though their 
influence muy be in many parts of 
the country, have been u Wo— largely 
(because ol the absence of powerful 
external pressures— to revert to a 
peculiarly Burmese attitude (o them- 
selves and to the outside world. In 
many respects General Nc Win's 
regime lias inherited (he attitudes of 
the old Kingdom of Mandalay and 
has deliberately turned its baok on 
the modern outside world, with, per- 
haps, the exception of China which 
has always been n major factor in 
Buroncfic policy. 

One can detect a similar tradition- 
alist approach in the other major 
mainland South-East Asian Mates. 
Thailand, though Superficially de- 
veloping rapidly in a Western man- 
ner. remains essentially Thai In the 
operation both of its sodety and its 
go vc rnhient. .North . Vic Inam would 
seem, despite the. veneer of Marxist 
dogma, to have adopted a- view.. of 


The modern historv of the islands, 
to which the Malay Peninsula can for 
some purposes be added, shows 
something quite different. There was 
no Malayn, let alone Malaysia, 
before British rule. Indonesia is very 
much (he creation of the Dutch. It 
is hard, for example, to accept either 
that (he old Malacca Sulla note really 
has much to do with the present func- 
tioning of Malaysia, or that Indo- 
nesia is the direct successor to the 
empires of Srivijnya or Majupahit. 
Without the Spaniards, and their 
American successors, there would be 
no Republic of >tJic Philippines. 
Whereas in the mainland colonial in- 
fluences overlaid the nuclei of exist- 
ing stales, it can well be argued that 
in the islands colonial influences pro- 
vided the foundations upon which 
post-colonial nationalisms were 
erected. 

Indonesia. a<x Bernhard Dnhm’s 
History of Indonesia in the Twen- 
tieth Century shows cleanly enough, 
is a direct* continuation of the 
Dutch colonial empire. The Indo- 
nesian nationalists saw as their 
major tnsk the continuation of 
Dutch policy aimed at the unifica- 
tion of a 'multitude of diverse peoples 
who hnd hitherto never enjoyed a 
history of common rule The Dutch 
completed this unification late in (he 
nineteenth century with their con- 
quest of Atjch. a story told in great 
detail by Anthony Reid in The 
Contest for North Sumatra. In (lie 
very last days of (heir colonial rule 
the Dutch tried to put asunder what 
they had hound together hv thccrcn- 
lion of a federal system. 

This process. Bernhard DoJtm 
shows, was resided bv the liidoncvjan 
ikit-ioiKili-'ts with all the force at their 
command. Indonesia wax the for- 
mer Ncthcrland liuiicv Ethnic and 


cultural arguments, which the Dutch 
raised to Justify their retention of 
Weviern New Guinea (West Irian), 
were rejected out of hand. One won- 
ders if the Dutch had not conquered 
Atjch whether such a conquest would 
not have been undertaken by 
Sukarno : many observers have 

argued that modern Indonesia has 
distinct colonial features, particularly 
the determination by n central 
government based on Java, over- 
populated but lacking natural re- 
sources, to exploit richer but in many 
ways alien outer islands. 

Similar processes were at work in 
Malaya, where British r-ule created 
the foundations of a unitary state 
out of a miscellany of petty sul- 
tanates, and in the Philippines, 
where Spanish influence (and tho re- 
ad ion to it) combined with American 
military conquest to extend the 
authority of Manila over the- inha- 
bitants of regions which in earlier 
times had certainly not considered 
themselves as members of a single 
state centred on. a government in 
Luzon island. 

A (fascinating and highly readable 
study of this kind of process in the 
impact of nineteenth-century West- 
ern influence on remote -tracts of 
island South-East Asia is provided 
by Robert Pringle, whose Rajahs ami 
Rebels contains u most illuminating 
examination of how- the Brooke dy- 
nasty in Sarawak, and in particular 
the second Rajah, Charles Brooke, 
initiated policies which virtually 
created an iban nationalism out of 
a Dy-ak group who probably -pos- 
sessed no such SCH-.C of identity be- 
fore (he 1850s. 

The culmination of Mate-building 
upon purely colonial foundations in 
island South-East Asia, of course, 
was the creation of Malaysia, an 
attempt to bring together all the for- 
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Good people of Szechuan 


WILMA iU G. SEIV I-' LI. I 

The People of Wheelbarrow I. a up 

200pp. Allen and Unwin. £2. 

For anyone who want* to gel inside 
China, Szechuan is a good, province 
to choose. Before the war the slow, 
resolute chugging of a Yangtse river 
steamer was the only way of getting 
there save for the handful who could 
contrive an air trip. It was remote 
then: how much more so today in 
the era of Chairman Mao. Hardly a 
foreign correspondent among nil 
those who have gone to China in the 
past twenty years has visited it. Yet 
it can hardly be thought of ns un- 
important or peripheral with a popu- 
lation comfortably exceeding 
Britain's or Germany's. 

ills party boss was one of the 
toughest opponents of Mao Tsc-tung 
during the Cultural Revolution, dis- 
lodged only after a year or more 
and probably with some difficulty. 
Before his day warlords and sub- 
warlords fought civil wars and sub- 
civil wars in Szecbunu. They were 
too strongly entrenched for Chiang 
Kai-shek to got full control until 


traditional conform]® 
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ing portraits of people, one could 
not find a more trustworthy book. 

Mr Sewell and his wife had every 
opportunity for personal friendship 
with Chinese of all sorts, not exclud- 
ing the artisans and labourers with 
whom he came into contact in Wheel- 
barrow I-ahe, which led front his 
home to the university. These -were 
the easier exchanges. At a compar- 
able level of education they come 
ti'P against .the cultural -barriers that 
can arouse the curiosity of the Wes- 
terner but may often divert his 
interest. Is there any other country 
where such Westerners have found 
themselves the objects of n plainly - .. 

physical distaste 7 In a moment of personalities complete **■ 
sin ring M rs Sowell did ask one of her lure of renlism nnd *** 
close personal Chinese friends why not at all false but 
the term " foreign devil* " was in catches the distinctly 
common use— and got a somewhat and feeling In the persons 
surprised answer. One needs to live he describes. 
somewhere like Szechuan to realize ' ' 1 

how much the world outside China 
shrinks into incomprehensibility in m - - * * 
this extensive home of a quarter of 
mankind. 

The characters who nre most fully 
described in n- e — ' 


eilihei to be Anglo 4)^ I® h e was called " the prince of 

Indonesia orientated or to bjJ-jiive scholars", a truly bardic tri- 
to 'wards -those mainland rmuie. Although Bergin published 
wliixli French ^lola^piLu^ his erudition was fleknow- 
Fornied such a pioneering and his caustic criticism read 
a gutfj which 'die authors of /if respect nnd fear. Many ancc- 

of Southeast Asia, by du i^dotes have been told about him. For 
that such a book could Oft;£miaiKC, on one occasion a friend 
ten by a collaborative effatTfound him frowning at a headstone 
ad-mil. hi is a pity, •hORftrljiiNi asked Mm why he was so dis- 
is mn more explicitly rtcc^Whcd. He pointed to the Irish 
cause ibis guK is a nauc eUMcription on the stone nnd ex- 
tihan academic interest. UMakned: "There are six gramma- 
pending American whhdwjiical errors in it." However, unlike 
(•he mainland will kavc vifmjrty grammarians. Bergin was 
t'iotml mainland powers, dwklcly read in literature and pre- 
shadow of China os they ha-..|firivd the company of poets and 
been, to work out Ihclrfffflfiwritcrs like /E, James Stephens, 
If ihliis destiny is incxtrkA'kSeumas O'Sullivan, and others to 
up wiftJi .[ilia I of the hlanik.i' jfbai of liis own colleagues. He 
of consequences may ciKitWOlo a number of line poenis in the 
could he quite different frfr strict " measures of curly Irish and 
Co ii'Scq nonces aching if ikrfcfhO'* 1 ' Dr Binchy informs us, poems 
and the islands are in factr-W English. Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, 
d'isti not regions. Any pole, | ,r d cvcn in Arabic. 

South -East A-siabyaneMUfiV Ihe texts and translations in this 
which docs not at lea* ow-tAmc have now been collected for 
fuiulamentul question run-*; ihs lirst time, twenty years after 
«f miscalculations as gmet Berpn's death. There is also a 
which appear to haw inL: knife delivered before the National 
United Slates to allow iuii Literary Society in Dublin in 1912 
drugged into the mternal p 1 wbich forms a useful introduction to 
die Soiu.h-Ea si Asian nuinL: the subject, of which Bergin here 
live a compact survey. I he file or 
pxt belonged to an hereditary caste, 
anil his training look seven years, 
fcrgin quotes Prom a vivid descrip- 
tion of a bardic school or college 
Siren in the of the Mar- 

.... . n f Clanrk'iinie. published in 
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beds m it at couvenieni Dkunccs, each 
w'tiihin a ini all Aporlmeni xvii-hout 
nuwh Furniture of any Mud. save only 
a Table, some Seats, and a Conven- 
iently for Ojot'hes to hung upon. No 
Windows io lea in the Dtvy, nor an-y 
Light at all us'd but nhat «>f Ouul-Ies. 
and these brought in at a proper 
Season only. 

The instructor* sol subjects Miiiahle 
to Dhe capacity of each class, " deter- 
mining me number of Rimes, ami 
clearing what was to be chiefly ob- 
served therein us io Syllable*, Quar- 
tans, Concord, Correspondence. Tcnni- 
nation and Un-ion, each of which were 
restrain'd by peculiar Rules". The 
reason of lay-ing ibe Swdy aforesaid -in 
the Dark w.is doubtless -tu avoid the 
Distraction which Light und ihe vuri- 
ciy o-f Objects represented thereby 
commonly occasion, inti* being pre-v- 
onrted, (ho Faotrkics of l-lic Smil noon 
pied dienuekes solely upon the 
ject in (land. 

Bergin suggests dial the practice 
connected with some kind of pagan 
divination in the remote past and 
Inter continued with the professional 
reverenee for precedent. For 500 
years the poets used a standard 
literary dialect, in which there were 
many archaic words. Because of this 
formal style it is impossible to tell 
front his language front what pari of 
Ireland or Scotland a poet came. 

Bardic poetry has been regarded us 
tedious because the pods’ main 
occupation was lo praise kings and 
their own tribal chieftains, in (he cer- 
tainty of obtaining a reward, mainly 
in cattle or in land. Their panegyrics 
abounded in stock metaphors, such as 
hound, hawk, spreading tree, cluster 
of nuts. In this anthology. Bergin 
has shown a preference for poems 
which have a lyrical quality, as a few 
extracts will show. Here are two 
stanzas front a poem composed by 
Murredach O Ddluigh in the thir- 
teenth century : 

Many n shafl v.iih hrigbi .deader loop 
lias been drawn by (’ailmC: l apering 
palm : the graceful paint of ( a ilia I rite 
Kcdliamlcd has cast a quick halite spear. 
Good on horsehaik. esecllcni tin foul, 
is the shooting of ( a dial of Dtin Dur- 
ials : Conn's defendant auches a lance 
in flight between die Ihhvc's back and 
tho sky. 

Occasionally the filid wrote on other 


subjects. Here arc some lines from 
* poent by Ciodfrnidh O Dalaigh in 
praise of a famous harp: 

0 sound of ihe beach against the 

gende wave, 

shadowy tree of true melody, 
f&isiis urc consumed he vide thee. 

O voice of die swan on bright streams. 

O cry of fairy women from the mound 

of Lear. 

no music can match thine: 
under thy guidance every hoove is 

wee t-si ringed, 
thou pinnacle of harp-music. 

With the breakdown of the bardic 
system nnd the spread of new accen- 
tual measures towards ihe end of 


the seventeenth coii-tury ihcic were 
many complaints by the irniiiiionaJ 
poets. In “ On a change in Literary 
Fashion ", Vochaidh o Heiighusa, 
poet to the Maguires of Fermanagh, 
w rote: 

Free and c.tsv verse an the open road! 

binoe that fs sshal in ashed of me, 

1 will discharge the debts. 

by the leave of the Earl of Tyreonncll. 

I'ltc dunces of the world would not 

beat me in softness and urdcssitess : 
1 have gone out in the min like Lite 

rest- a wine course. 
Thi« anthology concludes with 
cloven poems attributed to Queen 
(iormlailh, daughter of the high-king 
Flunn Sinna, in the tenth century. 


She vv.is wife of three kings in suc- 
cession; first to (.‘ormac, the king- 
bishop of Lkwhcl, then lo his cn.i- 
queror in battle, the warlike t.'erball 
mac Mm (reed in, and lastly to NiaII 
Glumlub, who fell in battle against 
the Norse. Ihcsc "pitiful und 
learned ditties ” are deeply moving 
and, as Bergin suggested, may have 
been founded on a lost historical 
romance. 

Tlie editors have corrected errors 
which had crept into the text in the 
course of copying and of priming in 
periodicals. They have also given 
English versions of a few poems 
which hnd been loft untranslated. 
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Plays for Irish patriots 
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l.Al)Y GREGORY : 

Collected Plays 

Volume l : The C omcdics. 304pp. 
£3.75. 

Volume II: The Tragedies and 
Tragic-Comedies, ltd pp. £4 .25. 
Volume III: The Wonder and Super- 
natural Plays. 434pp. £4.75. 

Volume IV : The Translations and 
Adaptations of Lady Gregory and 
her Collaborations wilh Douglas 
Hyde and W. H. Yeats. 37f«pp. 
£4.25. 

Edited by Anne Saddlcmyci, 
(iorrardst ros*: Colin Stnythe. 

Although the poets .md clramaiisis 
of the Irish literary revival avoided 
political subjects, they had been 
inspired to a large extent by the new 
nationalist movement. Dr Ann 
Saddlcmyci notes in one ol the pre- 
faces to these four haiulsuine 
\olumes of the (.'oolc Etliiion uh;n 
Lady (iregory was patriotic in her 
themes. The Rising of the Moon. 
that popular one-act play which 
hoi rows its title frnm a halhwl, tcll> 
how a ''peeler'' enabled .t Fenian lo 
escape to safely, despite the large 
reward offered for his capture. In 
the series of " folk-plays " about 
Queen Gonnlcith, Dervorgilla. 


Patrick Sarsfield, and oilier historic 
figures, the same patriotic emotion is 
shown. Lady Gregory could not 
resist, however, writing indirectly 
about the fall of Parnell and the dire 
controversy which raged around his 
love-affair wilh Kilty O'Shea. The 
Ih'iivcrer is written in a bitter mood 
which is not (•> he found in any of 
the oilier plays. This play, set fn 
ancient Egypt, deals with betrayal 
nnd disloyalty, bm it is disconcerting 
to read because the chnruclcis ary 
Irish peasants, whir have iefi their 
own country for some unknown rea- 
son and talk in the Kilt an an dialect. 

I july Gregory was much in 
M noticed by Moliere, burrowed hi' 
ruscutly types, but avoided his satire. 
Her traits l.iti»>ns ot such pi ays as 
The Ri’Hitcrics of .Snip in and The 
Miser arc elfcci-ive in the Kiluntun 
convention. We are given here all 
early verse play, c of, nan and 
Ciuaire. which dials with King 
Giuirc of Gori and the miracle 
l»or formed by Goimaii. a local 
lien-nil. T he play is written m simple 
dan /as often with ih.u rhyme-ins e'- 
sion which Yc.iis carclully .i\oide*l 
until his later years. Mure memora- 
ble is the poeni which Lady Gregory 
wro re after the Easter Rising. The 
selling is symbolic : an old woman 
(the -Shan Van Vocht) is M'ding in an 


almost dark room beside a tabic on 
which there arc seven c and lest ick*. 
At thu end of each verse she light* a 
candle and at ihe beginning of the 
next slnn/;i lights another from the 
candle lad lighted. I his v |ow action 
has a ritual effect : 

Seven hundred and .i halt vc,n» 

Aim gone since Si roiijr how 'o.ik i-hc 

sway, 

Put Ireland under grief .md tears, 

A ball struck here .m*l ilu-re at play. 
When die white oiiit-, 'nmol m 

i l.i iiii-s 

Who Used io lic.it i he M.i.'fs 7 
Now on i he In-ads I'll cell •ml ii.mlc*. 
And light a c.uidli- for the dead 
Although lady Ctregmy was fifty 
when .she began to write phns. her 
iiulusiry was rcinaik.iMc. Among 
ihe four volumes ut iliis edit ion aie 
iuc 111 deni four dim t plavs which 
have never lu-en produecd. M * 
noticeable that in two ol rlu-'C |>lays 
thue are quotations in«m teillads 
and siutchci by the author herself. 
1 he effect is iiumii.itine. .nul it is 
regrettable chut lads t ire gory did 
mil puisne dvi-v expi-vimcUs. ILnd 
m- Harps, in wlisti Ae.iS and Indy 
Gregory collaborated, is a slight 
political -satire, in which u professor 
of Trinity College changes hi* opin- 
ions under rathe t dubious ciivmn- 
stance*. 


- The novel as a form of conversation 


points out that Oscar Seidtin has 
discussed the relationship between 
Tristram Shandy and Thomas 
Mann’s Joseph trilogy, and re- 
minds us that Mann chose to read a 
, . k:,i , „ ... . few pages of Tristram every day 

t'hcro remains history of Sterne criticism is wh ile composing the trilogy in the 

though he is ^tess jpi known: the original rapturous United Slates. In one of the most 


^ -r— ■ - uii-mcu ji ai.es- iji um. ul ni» 

sketches do £ ive !~ followed by the dismissals interesting papers, A. Owen Aldridge 


Mr Sowcli's portrait 

h. made a,on*ld« the wartTme SoS oI ? a C S^"^ ietS ' 

‘■-S * Ccrtam S ! his P rovin ce that lu Ywkfthim tiStuf 
could scorn an Eldomdo to Lanca- 
shire cotton goods merchants in the 
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Short story 

R. M. CRAWPbRpi j.;..; 
Anntralln 

190 pp. Hutt^lnrtjlij 


Library. ,£1.75 



ness” that this wallcd-In ‘cofmlry 
so successfully preserves. 


,ic- 


MuIay'Peftinsum ; but it is qxtrem)c!y its .place in the world, wihicfc wouki 
dlflicull to push It farther south- not have been greatly nllpn to the 
wards into tlte islands -which now Emperor Cliu f.ong Who uhitled the 
fniikc up Eastern Malaysia, Singa- ; country right af tho beginning of the 

? bre, Indonesia, Brunei, Portuguese nineteenth century. The removal of 
intor and the Philippines.. : , . ■ ■ external influences in both 7113 ( 1001 ] 
- TTiefe Were, no doubt, !h ;pre- ; and Vietnam wqu]d aknost Certainly 
Msldric nod prbtohistorfe times, ebr- ’' result ih'jt rclyl'vdd Tbid-VIct smuggle 
‘foiti: . CXtbrliiil :- anffHentfesT which., 'fqf.^pntrol of' Cambodia and, Laos. 
. fcoV^rCu both mainland; wWcfa ^.i^s chfeked by Ap§iq-ETe^b 

gitid iji •mb.re.'-pibtfcrn . w &wq ; l lh pa rl ^ the 

retbbns jitrt ranolwulh ^irtiiry; • V- :r. • ,r. ; 

.. 1 !' ' '• 5*'-/ .'X v* t - .-V. i.4 * ^ 3' ,*T 


dimuguiii nimiiy ana tne iyieiowuiiiw» 
introduction of n stout-hearted voldme 1 dnAttMteWL.^ 
Yorkshirewbman Intolhe experfeACe * Empire HiStory-.^^f 
°f Chinese _family life .exposes : an . 

Mr Sowell mervl mo»t of 'his work- of China that may 1 By; 'no f#rmea ! » ons^iJi 
ing life in. ‘Szechuan teaching mehns have been obliterated ^even coiinti7-"(7W'^ p ^- 
ohemislry In a, private uni verily, now. Stjllless tquld onefhirik of second edijlpik'a 
ivnig much, more among. Chinese the other 'characters uhreptbsau- : 1°^' "v ‘-^6, 

than any foieigncrji other than up- Utiye of 'the China pf Chairman 

CQUHI [TV - . nilulannrips . umnlri u»!L' \-tnrt Tr,,, ‘M.T 1 ^ 


teservations of Johnson and 
telpefe, Goldsmith, Richardson and 
Coleridge’s occasionally per- 
pave comments ; Thackeray’s 
^'-thumping attack ; the renssess- 
7' “nd rehabilitations of this 
M “ r y. among them Herbert 
if!** l*bst published in the TLS in 
*<) anj Virginia Woolfs. These 
and downs of mere critical rc- 
iuion are explainable on many 
e,al an d other grounds. What is 
m, ' rc interesting is the long 
between uhc advent of Tristram 
■ a nd its final arrival as an in- 
te- As Robert Gorham Davis 
ut his contribution to The 
;*uU ta collection of papers 
SifI Cd L al lhc Llniversily of York 
, « ‘he Laurence Sterne bicen- 
JfV conference In 1968): "What 
[ ir ^ historical explanation is the 
mat his discoveries vanished 
me consciousness of his suc- 
J k. 1 1 % British novel for die 
nundred and fifty years." • 

JJ*. ** P Dt 100 much to say that 
™»« Shandy has turned out to 
inn, . seminal novels of this 
L u .?‘- . Eugene Joins . records 
of its influ- 

on Finnegans Wake, 
and. J, s. Atherton . 


•ta , 


discusses Sterne’s influence on the 
Brazilian novelist Machudo dc 
Assis’s Memorias Pasthnnws de Bras 
Cubas. Slernean influences arc of 
course apparem in Virginia Woolf's 
own work, in that of Flann O'Brien. 
William Faulkner and many others. 

fn an age which regards tlte work 
of art as primarily the product ol an 
individual rather than a society, one 
of the ways in which Sicrnc’6 influ- 
ence has become apparent is in his 
concept of the novel as a monologue 
by an individual's speaking voice, 
intent on its own preoccupation*, 
digressing, returning, incorporating 
obsessions apparently, far. removed 
from each other and having only the 
most tenuous connexion with situa- 
tion, circumBtehce or 
Shandy, 

E 


may be sure t think mine is) is but a 
different name for conversation.’* 
The ordinary novel seeks to dis- 
guise the fact that it is a personal 
creation and, except in the case of 
fictitious first-person narrators who 
play a purl in the action or (as in 
Stevenson and Conrad) in i-hc inter- 
ests of further conviction, to dimin- 
ish the individuality of the narrative 
voice. Suggesting a collaboration 
rather than a complicity between 
reader and writer in the furtherance 
ot suspension of disbelief, and de- 
pendent on agreed truths, moral, 
societal and circumstantial, the nov- 
elists knew that an admission that 
all was contingent on the individual 
and his truth would disturb the 
arrangement. Sterne emphasizes this 
contingency, and in this he is specif- 
ically modern. On the simplest; l&vel. 
like a good conversationalist he 
reminds u< lhat.mir interest is de- 
pendent on the interest of the per- 
sonality revealed. Further, he re- 


voke of the individual who is his 
own truth. 

To forec on Sterne precisely ihi** 
sort of modern realization would bo 
wrong. He was in many ways an 
almost conventional man. But in his 
abandonment of the primary con- 
ventions of fiction is the suggestion 
of an instrument which does suit the 
modern consciousness. And similarly 
with his realization of uliat Ezra 
Pound long ago called " the fallacy 
of major form”. Some of the con- 
tributions to the present volume 


lias intervened since his imic be- 
cause his overall form develops 
organically, and sedulously plotted 
form is sacrificed in the interests of 
a more ultimately likelike, if unre- 
presentational, reality. It is (rue that 
by the fifth and sixth volumes his 
digressions and returns seem a little 
more mechanical (jwrhaps simply 
less joyously managed) than at the 
beginning, but volume seven with its 
utterly outrageous departure for 
France, the best commentary on 
travel literature ever written, re- 
stores us; and in any case we read 


mistakenly give him credit (as ingen- on with more anticipatory /cm than 

we bring to many tensely unfolding 

dramatic revelations. 


'foils academic critics will) for a 
specific intention which he denies 
himself. One of the mo&t interesting, 
that by R. F. Brisseitden, seems 
indeed oddly timorous of its 
own conclusion*. TriMram himvelf, 
It will be remembered, bays : 

Hie thing is this. 

Thiil of all she , several way* ot 

now in 


, , beginning a book winch are 

minds us that there is no truth but practice thjfniighnm chc known world. I 

his He re io ices in tlte fact that we nn» conRdent mv own way oC doing « 

vi.Mfms nnd that He is is the besC-r-1 m . noire 1 l is she moM 

plot. ( insiram ... t . bllK j Juniself by either a A , n , 


,l°^ g promise or a pretence, but . will ; 


laws of poetic. !maginauye^«i>s.j»- . j )ecomc [nvOWed.in dpurtisAanlial and aH hi* 4-ritpv with their hammers 
tion. The ordinary npwative noyei, _ Ynlan ^j on .«c if,* development :p£ a r :and etvgihes, <&c., only to observd how 


tur.y 


kheen 


or brbaJc : .that they may discard 





; T& . rnim 

.?Sfef-a2S 

- . pa^allet 


For Sterne is, as Pound pointed 
out also (in the ABC of Readiim\ 
readable. In spite of his posing> his 
borrowings and divagations, hi* tic- 
light in scraps, because of the 
miraculous intcrcd of the human 
personality there is scarcely a dull 
moment. He is alvi wise, and what- 
ever is .said about hi\ xcntimcnialuy, 
balanced. Throughout his book nm* a 
d^cp cunrerit of tcmjwrcd disillireion. 
a Worldly prsvniistiv held in check (o 
sonrio ; extent perhaps ' hy ra limed 
Christianity, , biii chiefly, by •hiuglM-r, 
1 ‘ the innermost resource .Ilia! Tlcwa 
not fail ". ‘Ijie esliiors say that ihe 
oftcicdasva 
• Sterne,' who 
IpOrtotirs for 1 

rP ....„ r -, bH Ilium ly hpU 

the whole, follqwibg the pjah- Joyce affected the world -so powerfully 
to! have once told It contains much l1wi-» of interest. 


sente ncc-r-qiu 

Almighty God for i(ic second. 


trusting ■ to 


wodc 
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Amantissimus vetustatis 


ALIA \.\»KK (;.AIcK \Ys 

ViTj'il'.s ||»I> 

56pj>. Hath : Ada in x and 


Dari. 


comments iliut lluberl Graves's 
at lucks mi Virgil "liuve by their 
excessiveness done more to invali- 
date Graves! an criticism and poetic 
nolisins than they have to dislodge 
the Homan poet Then follow six 
chapters dealing with the Jitfc rent 
regions of Italy us they appear hi 
the Virgilian poems. These chapters 
contain a missive collection of inter- 
esting and accurate information. 
Readers may have their own views 
iiboLit the reia'live amount of space 
that ought to have been devoted to 
each region, and 'it can be suggested 
that Etruria, which possessed its 
own Jost literature and played a 
large .part in Virgil's own origins, 
deserved a good deal more than 
nineteen pages out of J98. 

If the book is short on anything 
else, .it is on the Virgilian magic. 
The author rather ominously re- 
marks : “ Legends, history and reli- 


1'IEKKE It OL I.E/ : 

Boole/ uii Music Today 

Translated by Susm Bradshaw and 
Richard Rodney Bennett. 

144pp. Faber and hihcr. £2.50. 


A Dutch scholar has delected more 
than 5ft() iclci'ciiccs >ln landscape in 
Virgil s poetry. This is rather alarm- 
ing, hul it helps us h» understand wliy 
the subject of the present book is one 
of the central themes in European 
vulture, of which Italy is the central 
land. 

This vast amount or the country's 
ancient saga in the Hclogues, Gear- 
and Ac iw id js noted, discussed, 
interpreted by Alexander 
McKay. Virgil looks hack over 
many centuries of Maly, for the 
critic Quintilian was right to des- 
cribe him as (unantlsKhnu.s vetustalix, 

ft (great enthusiast for antiquity. - . — 

Writing about ilie Georgia, R. Q. £ ious survivals combine in Vergil's 

Austin remarked that the poem “is atC0linl ,[0 produce a veritable Bae- 

a reminder of the litaly that had <lek ? r on lhe antique centres of 

almost been forgotten, of gods who L***um.*' There is a touch of Due- 

could still be Imvt&f, or a beauty deker in Professor McKay, too, and 

Iliut could not die; and it is a readers unfamiliar with the glories 

prophetic vision of peace". The of the poems themselves might not «..m me vui^imi sisted th<» TV T: 'V T-V *” 

pi’cu'yiit and the A will alike might realize how much magic is being left remnants . A plan of Rome would tQ n , rnnhr .?!r p t h^ ■ ? simplify or 
be said to provide, in addition to all nu[ when they read his extremely also have bee11 useful. And nhe p ‘ n n h “ r 

their oilier generous gifts, an entice no-nonsense digests of the Georgies, options to the illustrations err on 

• “ ' '*• — ‘ - the side of ovor-Ueftinitcncss in their 


what austere rationing of tin's mys- 
tery in the present book is presuma- 
bly because, having written his arti- 
cle on the Virgilian landscape. Pro- 
fessor McKay has now decided to 
write about something else, namely 
literary topography ; and if ihc 
result is not exactly an inspiring 
volume it will come in extremely 
handy for study and reference. 

(For such purposes it will, and 
should, be used by students of art, 
archaeology, history, and geography, 
as well as of classical literature. In 
other words, it should be a work of 
higher _ popularization, rigidly 
eschewing esoterica -which only clas- 
sicists will understand. The book 
emerges from this test (a more 
rigorous one than might be sup- 
posed,! somewhat better nhan nio.sl 
others do. On flic debit side, it is 
true, the author permits himself a 
number of statements which surely 



£ fl inGHAPHY AND MEMOIRS 

denial- have enabled <k * "" 

select the most . p • • • 

African unionist 


The review cxprc«ed“ < l^ , 'i 

lion for the cohere MOKGATLE: 

emerges from these e£?^TteAuioli 
combine to a rare 


these cbaiiff' ft* Autobiography .if »»• Unknown 
. . . are degree ity* S«dh African 

and imagination" f. Hui*i. £3.25. 


1963). 

*•* H is 


by Afrikaner 
most unlikely 
hilc radicals or 
. --- w w.h i trade unionists. Yet it pro- 
altcrihons ?n thcw , >P CS ■" lho 

"* au, . h -s: - of l i us 


v it is n mark n. BWteria. dominated 


,, m f rcvi «l ediiioa Um.irk-.ibly honest autobiography 
h ij , Kls keen "Korjn)ii! 4 j£[ forming his own outlook on- race 

He sre .v up in Ihc dU- 
lutes again without dt^ourapmg ciivirimment of the nor- 


M Boulez published Penser la 
nuisiiftic unjutiril'/iiii live years uqo. 

: What he has to say will be of grfnt SS«= 2 d 
interest to anyone who wishes to 
know more about the ideas which abirrescarch ( r^ S***"* ^md ralher less response 
underlie post-Webern sc rial ism with LI IfniS ^ in ,he oIdcr tnghsh-speaking 

special reference tu M Boulezs own ^ u J? tcs , are m tfro* Bccau* most artuculate 
approach " (77. A. July 21, 1966) volura \^iffirican< in the Republic have li.su- 

' prestiit conditions musl bew&jjflv ^wne from Cape Province or 


V For the welcome English edi- cheap. 


BROOKS OTIS ; 
Ovid as an Epic Port 


Maul, it is particularly valuable to 
jum 1 this uncmbellMictl account of 
i childhood in a more arid selling. 

i IVIrh I'l-rv lit lit' fnrm-il s.-hniilinn 


demand ££ tr^ZT^' W 

suoh as “(Lucius Qpimira rebuilt it wSf S ' ,u 0l n °" jf 

after the demise of Gaius Gracchus if™. *hi3 Z , lhe l D “ nmto . dt 

in 121 u. c, " ■ “To strengthen nhcir the translators, who _ 

hand they formed a coalition with o^Bom “fSTSSirt i . nto T ret ?7 441 PP- Cambridge UniversihlP ^ for and find one job ufte. 
the Sidicim, the Gampani, and the ?/ H | z ' h -‘ vc woikcd closely with £ 4.20 ^bwtlier m Pretoria. What he doe.< 

Aurunei. and with the Volscian S1SJS 3 l ( , JP°J er - They have wisely re- fa disci.** is why he got his furtfici 


niythioal history of Koine running and the reduction of the Sixth Book tbe side of over-deft 
alongside its “real " archaeological, of the Aeneul to a Tartarus “ as aMribulioiis of certain portrait busts. 


ea.rlv history, and just as well worth carefully organized as n police- 
studying if wc wont to understand department line- up or [of ?] groups 
what the Romans were like : an of criminals in waiting trial in the 

And the Paiinu- 


evocation of the past which some- 
times impinges on historical fact but 
more often does not — more often 
evokes an untie] inly that never was. 

Tlie poems remind us that this 
Roman mythology is an a mono m- 
JMis subject of considerable signif- 
icance fa ltd not only 10 ■classicists 
bid aim, for , t number of special 
- tea soils, to social anthropologists, 
who have been conspicuously neg- 
tecLUil of ii recently!. It is legitimate, 
from one point of view, to treat it as 
iin annex of Greek mythology, as 
H. J. Rose did. blit only on the condi- 
tion th.it its independent aspects are 
not lorgoiicn. In ensuring that this 
mistake sh.i.ilJ not be made Profes- 
sor McKay's analysis will prove 
useful. True, it does not help us very 
nuicli uitli regard to delecting ihc 
successive layers and overlays of the 


Roman basilicas 
ru-s b riskily surveyed here is .scarcely 
recognizable as the mystic, s-ymbol ic 
figure who haunted Cyril Connolly 
in The Untfuiet Grave. 

Yet Professor McKay might well 
wish to claim that this elimination 
of the haunting clement is due to 
deliberate choice rat her than incom- 
prehension. since quite recently he 
liumclf wrote an important article 
mi one of the most magical aspects 
of all. " Virgilian Landscape into 
Art: Poussin. Claude Hud Turner “ 
in Virxil ( I 9 fi 0 >. There he paid due 
deierence to the marvellous achieve- 
ments that those painters owed, in 
some considerabJe degree, to the 
inspiration of Virgil, throughout 
whose land>oapc scenery there is “ a 
constant clarity of light, the mea- 
sured beat and immeasurable 


But ithe.se seem like niggling crit- 
icisms When one reflects upon die 
strong coiinier-balnnciiig merits of 
the book as a popuLiiri/jiijg work. 
Most of the captions, for example, 
are excellent, and the illustrations 
themselves are well chosen (though 
some are too small). Apt, also, are 
the quotations, from the versions of 
the Aeneitl by Cecil Day Lewis and 
L. R. Lind, and from Palmer 
Buvic's and Day I ewis's Genrvtcx. 
'Hie bibliographical notes and the 
hibliogiuplvy .itself, which relaites 
niaiiilv to topngrapldcal matters, a ro 
hrst-class, as one would 


paraphrase the original in order 
lo make it more accessible. The 
English version of the allusive “ In- 
tenor Duologue ", originuUv entitled 
De 1110 1 :i moi " has been particu- 
larly well done. 


KARL DIKTKICH BKACHElt : 

The Gennun Dielulurship 
Translated by Jean Steinberg. 

553pp. Weidcnfclil and Nicolson. £8. 


[ With very little forma! schooling 
jrtiml him. young Naboth set out 

ifler 
does 
t'her 

„ _ . ~JifiHm.il education not from mi.v 

Tnc only poetry by Ovid fthkijioiiarics but from while commti- 
be called epic is in the Probably he was atlraclcd by 

phases. . . . Professor Otis o 8 r |)eir drone sense of racial cqtuililv 
analysis of Ovid's style in ihn^oflpktl with the feeling of fellow- 
hexameter poem, which is ulG:. *hrp in a common cause ; and during 
based on the sound and faw.ii. formative sears there was no 
theories of Richard Hcioze. ftiber.il parly lo offer Mr Mokgatle 
fished immediately after the finorher choice, which he might well 
World \V; t r. and on the ehitontnc found aceeptublc. For he 
and precisions of Heinzcs Awed his individuality in dejin- 
whiclt have since been publitriit lo swallow uncritically all the 
his disciples. ... In pushing Hcprucejs offered by friendly com- 
and Edgar Martini's analyse: 
and genre into a study oftbecj 
lure of the whole poem Pro'* 


munists, especially in foreign affairs. 

They certainly made him realize 
the potential importance of African 
trade unions, which he was to »pend 
his energies trying in organize. By 
the early IV51K :h:s enterprise had 
become dangerous. Mr Mokgntk 
was charged under the Act designed 
in suppress “ communion a term 
wKh a special meaning in Sunih 
Africa, Thanks lo a wh-iic l.iwyji. 
he was acquitted; hm before the 
effect of the irial had worn oil', he 
was banned and forbidden in play 
any further part in nadc unions. 
Shortly after that setback, he o pen-1 \ 
left for Europe, without a pa» sport. 

It is a considerable teal for a 
man over sixty in have written this 
book. He does not k-ll ns how. far 
from home, he contrived in recall 
his earlier life in such detail. He is 
no doubt blessed with a reicnlivc 
memory, yet it lias let him down 
on some minor points. 1 lo lias, for 
instance, confused .1 respectable 
businessman. Elias Gordin, with 
Max Gordon, the former irade 
unionist with Trotskyist not Stalinist 
leanings, who was among ihc while 
radicals who eiidemly iiiHueiiccd 
ihc author. 

Although this is a lone book 
written in a rather ll.tl style, ihc 
reader is Carried along by ilic 
inicresi inherent in the tin->elfcon 
seious narrative. So much so that 
one wishes Mr Mokgallc. who left 
South Africa in 1954. bad gone on 
to recount what happened to him 
after lie readied Loudon and c\i- 
denllv turned n«:i\ fnuii the I eft. 


Fic.il pul.ljsliod in Gcmiiiiiy two ycur.-i Oita hL' m.’K K “-The MOVSCV SOUlld 
^.I 1 .^ 1,1 j 1 . 'nidtHc-fKigc advance. ... 1 here is a futijirr AAV TTAV7J OK^y OULlllVa 

CJmIiIIu Ills llCW' book nrv-hifi- -imv ill (In' 


expect 


architecture in the Melons; u n gi>,, 

. . . and Professor Otis has m .'T* 1 ® lS,0( K : 
it ” (7 LS. July 28. IV*). f,l * n,s Unknown 

V P or the second edition Andrd Putsch, ii. 


, g nis new' book 

. Geiiiinn- ,in<| not ihc Nazi— 
diotatoishiji Professor Braclter takes 

f — — , — ms stand agnimi iliow historians who 

n-L?? me emptier of the “ Vcngilhm tcn *l to see in Fasci -111 and Nazism a . . 

Bibliography *’ in Vergllius for year Eurouiean. rather Mian u lypicallv °h.s Juts added an tinperiantu- J 

lifter year. German, phenomenon. . . What precisions based on ihe Stocklinsky was a fomid- 

As for the five maps, one might Ptxrfossor Bi:: idler does is to give us reviewers and on a mo« p 11 ^ wft with the local Rabbi in the 

have wished that more atlemion Jiad ,hc fi '"l correct, full, and compre- cooperation with Ludwig T^eJ'-ugc of Verchnepruv.sk 

hen -.i vc account of die ' 


been paid to physical contours, with- 
out which Italy ii always bal'd to 
understand. Neve nhe less, these 


2^. 1 ‘, l >* ers ■'•nd overiaysof the Sl , red bcal J . md j, mei!ur - hie ^ workmanlike clarity 

thl ti'd -n? I |' C [ dur ' n 8 aspect of Hie Mediterranean”^ b i" J' hich m:, P s illustrating classical 

tht politiLsl and tanuly vicissitudes j r n * Studies are often surnrisinplu Ann;. 


ily vicissitudes 

ot several centuries 0 f the Roman 
Republic. But after all its subject is 
Virgil. 

rrhe book si a rL with a very brief 
uirvey entitled “ 71 ie Achievement 
of Vergil ”, just long enough to ser 


One does not, of course, want too 
much of this sort of Lhing in coin- 
nients about a literary work, but 
Pro te« or McKay was quite right 
when he called Virgil "the acknow- 
ledged expert among those land- 
scape painters who have used words 


•!»«« >"ose acquain- « “Ite.nJeZ 

Ad Romam vade nobiscum 


Studies are often surprisingly defi- 
cient. But wc ought to hnvc been 
given the name of the cartographer, 
since he i.s a person on whom a lot 
depends an a volume of this kind. 
And, finally, the publishers should 
Irave been able to find room on one 
ot the flaps of the dust-jacket for 
® ? me , , hi ^graphical in'forma lion 
about the author himself. He de- 
serves this attention. 


origin*, the 
•a rue in re and machinery of the Nazi 
dictatorship and fur this he deserves 
our thanks” t / l.S, July }\, |%o } . 

'? The book has now been 
efftcenMy translated, with an inlro- 
tluci'ion by Poler Gay, and ihc biblio- 
graphy has been expanded. But the 
price will unfommatcly prevent any 
student from buying it. 


... -■ in Hie 

lion deserves an even greater s j-sraine on ,\ winter night in 1892. 
than the first, and ought t l'i' foxier parents, though they 
become standard. 


pro- 


R. H. ROBINS : 

Gonerul Linguistics 
An introductory Sfurvey. 
398p]>. Longman. £1 


STUART ROSS1TER (Editor) : 

Rome and Environs 
384pp. Bcnn. £2.25 (paperback, 
£1.50). 

GIOVANNI CARANOENTE : 

Rome 

288pp. Thames and Hudson, £3.25. 


contrive to present a great deal of 
useful information in handy form : 
a historical summary lists of 
emperors, popes and artists, and a 
lot of pracu'cal advice on such mat- 
ters as accommodation, food and 
drink, transport, a nd church festivals. 

There u re excellent plans a nd a good , »,* 

street map. A great deal of thought Cl, lture-hungry neophyte pickine His 


under museums and galleries ; and it 

jg- ssas." ■">- 

straight over his head. He 
will undoubtedly get lost if he tries 


comers. 

The 

Thames and 
Cultural Guides " 
the 11 owe u me r to a strange city 
with nn authoritative general -back- 


is to furnish 




Within tihe liold of contemporary 
gnlde-biuiks to Rome, the toudisionc 
of quality for some years lias been 
Georgina Masson 's Companion 
(iit rile to It t ot to. Now Rome mill 
environs, (he second of three new 
*' Blue Guides " covering the whole 
of Italy (.Southern Italy with Sicily 
and Sardegna is due later in the 
year), oilers a serious alternative 
choice. In many respects the two 
books arc complementary. Both arc 
strong on reliable infoiumtion. well 
presented ; but whereas Miss Masson 
. attempts and pulls off the difficult 
double of combining erudition with 
remlubility, Stuart Rossi ter Jius pre- 
ferred ki concentrate #ingJe-niiodedl y 
on the conventional guide-book 
problems of selection, clear, straight- 
forward presentation, and easy refer- 
■*ence, This may not make for such on Rome with 
enter upmrtg reading, but there are essay bn the cit 
pompensatory ndvantages in Ihe tra- and architecture ( lum 
•dmonai approach, notably in |hc see- down to the , present dav Th n 
; ttons oil museums and galleries, The guide-book elemvwu - nJviJ » 

• V‘y '..secand^t $£! ; 


'iJftl him with a name, thereby 
paijbiing a liute the shame he felt 
Itluvinj, been abandoned, treated 
'cry badly, and not until his 
. 1 ''"tolescence was he able to 
5 |Vuj some comfort, a degree of 
'dependence and some small 
Nwunt of self-confidence. Appren- 
_. .... . . , n£ i n grain-merchant, the boy 

Ftr.st piiblishcd in an aptitude for business 

m a middle-puge article. WtjUch led to more responsibility and 
of topics is very wide and ^laore money until 1 finally he was 
trtves to give the ™£ a ^,losct Up - m business on hjs 
up-to-da e pcture o/ tlw w^i The book closes as Moysey, 
of Jinguistics nnd * his young wife and baby to 
plmes, ■ ■ ‘ Unfort ? D ;i^ 1 M^S\° r1 ' makes his way to Eng- 
ls so eager to P“ ‘ JJ" ' to become Morris 
aU he knows about languflliiJ^SI^.caK owner and shopkeeper. 

J. .. a p^ 0 n D '°f a p b y' first published in %a S 

intmg and commenting briefly on Jl« « 1JJUJ y f nr as L « folk en t6ie, December 24 1964?” te of n u°° ', St0 ‘-' k ’ s P lc_ 

museunvs and gaUeries, its historic covet \ lho two or three postwar ‘ ' , wS 1;!! P/e-Re volutionary Russia, 

buildings, churches and monuments f? ars when shc was beginning her VThls revised ^ ? f his harsh childhood. Is 
and the painters, sculptors, and archi- i‘ !^ ry ca ?f^ • • • describes the very carefully corrected and u)* y''^ (, on:ttc one. and his story 
leols who have enriohed it making and breaking of (her friend- entirely reset, and m a simple prose which often 

sssviSJ'SjsS u 

books '' ,m> Jui> - i6 ' ,97 °'- asra^SESlP Stomany wry 

^ 8F.RI.in : 

Wnengro 


VIOLE1TE I.EDLIC: 

Mild in Pursuit 
Translated by Derek Collman. 
351 pp. Hart- Da vis. £2.95. 


1970). 

a ^ k< ? 10st reckless and 



1970. 


01 ner HA Z £L THURSTONi 

scrupulous English The TravdtereVGidfe fr Gollins . £2. 

286pp. Cape, £1.15., 


... nviHH 

Baroque Sculpture 
468pp. Phaidon. £10.50, 


“ It is difficult « 
be better done. Th? 
the jiight size OTJftWSLri 
. and yet ir has Ij 'Wij jjj*. 
‘will staid up 

pr o bab \ a vc^ t he^c re' ^rTr 1 ' u"' !hird part of Sir John Pope- iargeeMU^t 

. . 5 'MS* 

as ftaa 1 ! 89s ■ rfacsl S®«Kft!d l=S»Sf 

cmi^nents imp led biy the title, the thrown togethl? in a Kurry from^S • t& ^nHni. “ It : frW,;Sdptomtof^« 


0 amply confirms Sven 
a l ri,c ^mber of .that little 
:"*<* writers and artists who 
one way or another succeeded 
™rut;ng into the gipsies' 


Lone adventurer 


produces fperhap, unwillingly) smiie 
fetohing re vi ills : nlien .1 vci ■>( 

prospective foster parents decide 10 
emigrate to America railwi 1 b.u 1 
take Moysey in. and the husband re- 
assure* hi-, wile in idling lie 1 ; 
” . . . in America there are heaps of 
children with no parents, and girls 
there get in trouble every day. . . . 
America is a great oily.” There are 
accounts of the fir.sl 1110101 -ear seen 
in the village (its lamps mistaken, at 
first, for the eyes of a devil), of 
rural life, of (in> grain bourse ,il 
Constantinograd where Moysey 
learnt the finer points of buying and 
selling, all related in a rather prim 
manner which reflects Moysey's un- 
relentingly proper altitude toward 1 ; 
those who looked after him. whether 
kind or cruel. 

In other ways, though, the book is 
a tiring experience. The humour— 
and there is little enough of il— is 
very heavy-handed ;• but more ex- 
hausting than that is Mr Stock's 
unhappy talent for total recall. It 
seems he has forgotten nothing, and 
between the more pleasing parts of 
his story lies an embarrassment of 
trivial detail, pushing (he book to 
something 'like twice its optimum 
length but effectively halving the 
reader's enjoyment of il. 


JOHN RIDGWAY : 

Juiirnev In Ardmore 

25fipp. Hinkler and Stoughton. 1.2.25. 

I he British, for so long ardent leaders 
in their .schools of adventure, are 
notably reluctant to philosophize 
what is in the marrow of their hones ; 
and particularly now when, spurred 
by technology, the amateur scene 
has chanced in a liellcr- skelter tush 
hi the record honk. The pace is too 
hot to pause on the hairline between 
ihe dedicated and the daft, or the 
significant and the si uni. Bin occa- 
sionally in a bonk like I 0 I 111 Ridg- 
way\ Journey to Arthnoir nil ordin- 
ary young man will tell ihe fur from 
ordinary story nf his life. '1 lie Ard- 
more of this oulohiogiapliy is a dere- 
lict 1 i lisle 1 of crofts mi a shore of 
Lake Lax ford, on the wild coax! of 
•siiilu-i land. M r It idgvva y\ heart 

had always been in (bis desolate 
corner of the Highlands, and in 1%-! 
his prospect of making a living there 
was as desolate as the ancient rucks 
lie loved, lie was then ft captain 
of tlie Parachute Regiment who had 
rcckles-dy resigned from it on his 
marriage. [Inis placing himself on 
the dole between counting cars in n 
I mulon honHigh and luring himself 
as ail 1 v.c isi 011 .it lund in the S.,niisli 
salmon iisliei y. 

The quiet boy fulling ft way his 
youth on Mil I hanies whh a tranquil 
e\e loi natural beauty and .1 eon- 
lempi I'm die easy fruits of " show 
bi/ 111 die shadow of a noted 
architect 01 a lather, iv.nl little to 
support his dogged pursuit ol adven- 
turous excellence. He was Ihi- 
looied ,uul rather l Ini in the lie. id. 


As his O-IlvcK showed ; nut a nat- 
ural for games and terrified of 
evtminabinii*. Before l‘J*4 lie had 
funked Dartmouth, tried and re- 
jected the Merchant Service and 
vc raped into Sandhurst, to become 
Captain of Boxing. Ardmore was in 
.mother world :*s he soldiered slow-ly 
up the army grades, a best loser who 
'-vanud to lie a winner, his only 
asset a genius for taking immense 
pains Hi keep himself fit. When his 
journey lo Ardmore eventually 
began, its immensely twisted curve 
exceeded his wildest dreams. In 1 ‘Jfifi 
he heard dial John si one and Hon re 
were preparing to row across ihe 
Atlantic. With Sergeant Cluj Illy th 
as par liter lie v\as already an expert 
canoeist. Why mu try to beat this 
Piiir in a 1 nee il 1.11 exactly 

suited their capacily to ping slowly 
on and on until they fo mu lived or 
reached Ireland ? 

I h® chajver describing ilils 
voyage occupies only thirty |i.igcs of 
hard-biiicn narrative; .1 small mas- 
terpiece. I -.Xpert opinion and almost 
everything else was against them. 
lluniLd by an early hurricane, sha- 
dowed by whales and sharks, bailing 
for their lives m frequent thunder- 
storms, they knew the sen's cruelly 
at its iirtiniiivc level. As tliev grew 
weaker they faced death. But they 
■1 l-o knew 1 1 rey were in 1 lie hand of 
liaj a ii d .jira j ed to Ik- deli ve red . 
After ninety -two days they Landed 
on a storm hound Aran ro.k and 
grimly la-vd the world's music. Ill 
turning from an also-ran into a 
winner Mi Riilgway found 1101 wily 
himself hut also the com pans of 
some In-roes in the fashionable sport 
of lone circumnavigation. I veil his 
Ouvv 11 Id him down gcnlU : 


" W1111 |i| you do H ,i[:ain " ” l whs 
rciuly for ibis que- l:nn. 

' f| iily for ynu. M.i’.iiu". 1 -uided, 
feeling like Sir Waller Raleigh. 

“Dli, I wouldn't ask you lo do 
any lhing mi fm.lMl ". I smiled 
weakly lull eoiild nor iliink nf 
any -lii si -4 h« kny. 

The pLision h,nl become a pcison- 
Hlit-y ; the personality raised his 
sights to the most difficult, of the 
ocean endurance series, bought him- 
self a yacht, went back to his 
navigation manual and set out in 
May, I9I.S, after an iiutiul collision 
which he knew would ilireaitn his 
•nasi- But now solitude and tear 
broke him down : 

A hitter struggle beg.in mi the 
forciL-ek a% I foughi 10 rec.wer bi»ih 
sjils . . 1 siepi hvlou .mil bur.M into 
it-.ii.s for some reason I e.iuld nut 

•shake oil itic enimioiial sii.iiu <4 die 
iuiicliiu-vs | Holed th.ll I ll.nl cried -it 
■ss'ilitf pi Cm mi e:ich of 27 coiImCIimc 
»I ij i . . . 1 w.is just uiiuhlc lo 

He foil gill tor command of hminelf 
and hi> va.'ht. which would eerl.iiitly 
founder in the soiilliem seas rf lie 
went on. He won his personal haute 
Mild became again an .dso-r.m by 
turning Ii.uk lo Brazil. 

But his Mug siege ot Ardmore 
was a I mo, 1 over. A croft came oil 
die market, a suitable li|iildin-> fifty 
miles away was for ale ; .111 im- 
mense iranspoi'i job w.ls the one 
ob-.uule In In’s die.1111 ol tui wars, 
ami dial was well in hi* line now 
that " show hi/ " had ceased U» 
suit ice him. He breaks oft with die 
Ridgway School ,>i Vdxemur« Imilt 
nil ihe rock he loved, and cx'iuviing 
ns fiiM h«i: . Ii uf young,' eis. |ln 
liouk lias some of die l.mli, m dit 
beginner Inn win-, di rough its Ur.iv- 
crx and 11 nth. 


ground to the often bewildering 
xvealth nf buildings, statues, and 
paintings by which lie will be con- 
firakd “lo prepare him for anli- 


oharaetcr and his portraits of gipsies 
of all ages and all levels of the hier- 
archy are graphic and objective. The 
humour arises naturally and is of a 

f tiece with Ihc pathos and Ihc out- 
awry of an ever' more constricted 
and stunted way of life. The scenery 
of woods, wa ters, roads and fields has 
fte due place, wiih its dirL.artd harsh- 
kd world 8 WriVrin k° c ness as well as its loveliness : . the 

S - jnd . lov “" ? 

i di\ qi i Csl ^° r wider standing Readers wili al^o bo grhtcftil to 

iibi "J culture: He writes with SV 6 n Berlin for his record of encoun- 


Did you know that 
92% of Australia's 
trade will not be 
affected if Britain 
joins the EEC? 


Are you, in fact, as informed as you should 
be of all the advantages and disadvantages 
of Britain’s entry Into the EEC ? 

The final decision will soon be made. 

It wMl come after. intensive debate in both 
Houses of Parliament and long discussions • 
among private individuals.' 

Itwill come a fter utiequa lied reporting . . 
andcommentinTiieTlibes/estabJished 
already as the newspaper >ylth the fullest 
; coverage qf European affairs. 

. . T^e issue la immense and, In deciding your 

attitude, The Times Wjjil be indisperisable. 


, .1 

i 


j'ii b basrcaJIji, pmckicttl . ure foa lias, been: mudeof-it^iefteOU,;; : ..... . .'L-l r 

f. S iWeU as a maker, : • mastery of ■ihe best literomre ,oit ■; r, .. 

j. 5 t orv ^^lasa vteionoVy. ; gi^ies.'Po^oMe tas^Ihe.riyfeh'HY -y - 


WhenTheTImesspeaks, 

44m 'A 


i - 1 
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In gangland 


Indelicate monument 


6.8.71 TLS: 


I M» I.ITWAK ; 

Wailing far (lie iNt-iij, 

■H-PI 1 - MswCiibbnn find Kcc. £1.95. 


cfcrci . Plie huilal. assertive O'llrien. 
ironically not a hoy., hm a union 
man. loss jsmipu louwly principled 
than his victim. 

This is not a graceful hook, hul it 
is a well-made one. .straight and 
plain, and blissfully | roe of inciden- 
tal ami linen lurlaining oluvernesy 


ewman as an ecumenicist 


fn tt uimm for ,he New*, n s|«rv is ■ " S ls II Bo1 a , ^ r:K ' cflM hno 
wolf told, characters are firmly ' S , ■* wel ° ne - 

«■«*■ ihc implications of m ^ Iroe of 

aspect »f American life forcefully ul ami unenlorlaming olovcn 
ami i nicies ui ugly presented. Yet 
iinolJioi gifted i on is^h- American 

no\e*li.si enter* the book lists. 

Jake Cioitlieh is a Jewish union r\**£x 
oigani/cr, a stubborn, principled VjOlC 
iiiau. he leads his union out of u 
ui moult strike and into recognition HENRY HKNTINC’K i 
b> Ihc laundry bosses of Detroit in bowan 
Ihc late 1950s and early I940.S. “ " * . 

C.inttliob'.s rise and fall is told by his -“^PP- Michael Joseph. £2.10. 
son Vic against I'he background of — — 


spring, collecting coin> and iinliqui- *ix uut of the fa*. ■ L raters and Diaries of John ume k incc the first appeared ten vears . . . 

tics together, and indulging a com- killed- in »..«• ■ * . ,«>< ago: it j« a lunmifi^nt mwHa „«! ^bowr, sonklmics adopted altitudes 

‘•i*-® i- “f ho^’tSShiilSS^i XXI: The . Apologia. 'Sdli’rhi"'' 

naive innocence, a radiant purity of killed (and . X.) Itt4 to June 1865. style was racy, incisive and amusing Iv-m n <v il i Infallible Church 

Mon" , "i# i«r me name of hiJ 

whose last word had w j 

I hc story is .short and traffic, vet “eclating his belief in u;.u..' 


Mari*- - - « z r rr F <»,rrr 

I hc story is .short and tragic, yet ,* ar,, 'S his belief j n HfeJEfiMk Newman famous in his ^uls" a ‘ m pcop L bave ^innately he said to exercise it, 
always rchxcdly tok!. The inconi- min whnu^'I! t0 with this volume of bit AJthough he wrote his famous " f W * IU WJS 

patihihiics Jieap up. First, during the 11 materialism '' d ^^'ieqwndcnee a new period is be- defence under -stress and against time C ' 

summer, when " polities " (more THpu E-ocrhaps the most interesting to as a series of weekly pa moll lets. Newman's discrimination was well 


‘.belief in SQ 


events in Europe and America. It is 
a story «»l the plight of American 
Jews as they listen to wireless re- 
ports of the war, and watch the 
nowvrcta! shots of Hitlers butchery 
sandwiched between violent, Anglo- 
.Saxon, ymul-lriuni pliant Westerns. 
Inis violent atmosphere of “wni-ting 
lor the news ’ enters the .story 
meaningfully as a simile for the con- 
dilmn o| the Cinlllieb family as they 
wail fen Jake's principles to carry 
him recklessly in a violent death. 
fJric criticism that could be rcason- 
abf-j tiilercii here is (hat in the slum 
Kud Steigcr-iMiis with which the 
narrative is delivered history and 
incdiluiinn arc tediously .simplified. 

'I lie messages in the hook ait- 
transmitted loud and dear: 

*' Cl Brie ii operated in the American 
way, in the market place, counting 
among his resources enthusiasm, 
intelligence. indiistriousncss, and 
hoodlum connections." The gang- 
sters in this hook arc lhc Cream of 


The initials stand fm the Inter- 
national .Society fur World Govern- 
ment, an organization dedicated to 
the capture of secrets which, kept 
secret, might make for international 
tension and subsequent disaster, but 
which, once published and made 
available to nil, keep the balance 
constant, fsoworg (the more you 
say it, the more it .sounds like a 
pejorative form of address) recruits 
fo its strength a lough but basically 
right-minded guy named Thorne 
('just lliurnc") whose surface rc- 
somb Janice fo another lean -jawed, 
monosyllabically named saviour of 
Western civilization will be noted by 
me astute reader well within ihc first 
dozen or so paragraphs. From his 
hand-made nuggety chukka boots to 
ms long, thick glnssv hair, Thorne 
ts every inch an agent; he has an 
all-glass pad way above the London 
ights, a sexy four-poster bed. and 
lie burns peat on his lire for the 


FKI-.I) UtILMVN : spring, collecting coins and anliqui- six out of the- f „„ . 1 

Reunion ties together, and indulging a com- killed: in Rii«; 4 - 

'4pp. Adam Hooks. £1.05. nion love of HOldcrlin's poems. The ply jn ih L «•» 

— picture, lightly enough .sketched to 

It is doubtful il anyone handles the V-uV^ - , , nu * dcrn renders "He deserved ir^ln 

iinivlltt form better than the tier disbelief, is of boys combining "a rator, if anvhn j j % 
mans- think ol Death in Venire l* ;ii y L ' inn i tn -'^i.''-'c-. a radiant purity of killed {and ‘jf« ; T n(! l 
(Mann's, hoi Visconti's version)— und mind, with a passionate word)." For a tnnJi- l 0 ** 

and il seems particularly well l ! r ^ e J° “‘^’lule and selfless devo- looking for the JLI 8 ®* ifl 
adapted to narratives that combine ,lun ■ whose last word had wh 

intimacy or intensity with a certain The slory is short and tragic vet dcc|ari,1 8 his belief in S,‘S 

io 'r ^ ■ n * < r ssttSis 

v t, Thr™, 1 ^ ffS: 

must have brought this hereditary ,hc J lnl '-’ nce <» f < llc Nazis) is satisfied. And it fc 1 

gift with Iii-m from his native , .,7^ :i . f ,oni / lhe horizon, n from what he finds* J!* 

courutry. for lie lias now fin an \? mb ' c f S kI <^ town shatters that lhft ho n 0 \ 

edition of 700 copies) written a Jcw ^, h , 1 ’ 0> . s , v : l i5 uc 'religious After all, it seems ibfV 

diorl, polished but genuinely mov- ^ while l«rvuig h's friend's Pro- nhem were of oni^md 

mg account of a schoolboy friend- , *i-iHi intact. Then comics the n • mn ”' 

ship in the precariously-poised Ger- cl: ' sh ol family background#!: the “ ul were they in An? » 
many of 1952. doctor making a fool of . himself In hoIlh »«thur and narrator^ 

Fifteen years younger than the [T 0 ' 11 . thc young Coum, whose sentimentalize this hndfl 
author, his narrator is the son of Pl>1, sh-born mother, for her part, wrapping him in a ioMm.k 
a Stuttgart Jewish doctor, whose S. afW n 1 i? c:,r l ' hv si Sht of a Jew. German history and junJ I 
Family have been settled in Germany maily the autuiiiii term sees anti- such as could hardly be moi! 
tor een tu lies. At the Karl Alexander S ® n,tls ni Marling among the boys. «) character of more iX 
Gymnasium. “ Wllrttembci'g’s most Simulated by a new Nazi history origins? Looking at (lie foil 
i firnmniar school, founded in uuntcr^ .the sensitive aristocrat fails, *®cepticaily. one c;itt see j.l 
• hc “ ,hc ***ld boy out. mainly “.unobtrusively, to support his of a sort, in that neither c*f 
™ '. i,ck ° r Jin y consuming interest. ! ric ' Kl : llhcir W «*S« Part, and early 10 Ending the solution toil 
the interest arrives in the shape <>r ;■ 1,1 lhc year the doctor sends his Problem, any more ihinii 
newcomer. Count Conradin von so ' 1 rtft lo relatives in New York, doctor and his wife, who*! 
Nohen lels. son ol one of the oldest who arrange for him to read law a, l Hwir own way. Bui il il [i 
local aristocratic families, whom he Harvard. Me never conics back pulsivc tide is to be t refill 


,,,c p ~^ e “ ffl « in th<! 

z ^i^r^rS 

souls". a pC0p,e ba ' e tmiiilely be said lo exercise it, lion of Catholics in England, and is 
Although he wrote his famous ?couircd ‘ dC,rW awfinl VM i»<crcsting f in in depressing way , na 
defence under stress and against time ^ ’ an cx.uiiplc of iiii^conccivcd ecclcsi- 

M a series of weoUv Newman's discrimination was well . pohtres. Newman -s bishop 


manoeuvred and he w.i» lift feeling 
that Lhc whole episode showed ihe 
"jealousy of die laity" which ii.nl 
already had such disastrous cfTecls 
in the so-called CaiJmlic conn tries. 
As for higher education, .since no 
alternative was provided (except, 
I tiler. Manning's abortive "univer- 
sity " in Kensington) the success of 
this narrow-minded policy contribu- 
ted not a little lo keeping ihe lingtMi 
Cat holic.s as an enclave, almost a 
foreign body, within ihc nation. long 
after they were free to participate 


fur lack of any consuming interest, 
the interest arrives in the shape of a 


r hand at work in much oil' the lury was over the truth of the Bible, 
ilion. This is the eleventh vol- arid Newman, i hough not a biblical 


;iest of the East End 


" And I ill ink, whcihcr in my time 
or not. there will he on certain parts 
a re-action in ihe Chim.ii, as there 


locnl aristocratic families, whom he 
determines to make his friend. Con- 
mi m is elegant, shy. ns high-minded 
as In nisei f. and Che two soon become 
intimates, exploring the heuutiful 
South German cmmtrisidc in Hie 


. I J U| after, like Anna Segheis 

in her hne story " Der Ausflu-g tier 
olen Mnd'.iien '. he looks back al 


xii i.- n " , are . ,l, f Crwi,n of c*rfuvivc aroma; ‘siguificandv the 
Michigan crowd and Mr Litwak n umber he must calf ^ TtSIX &. 

. ".J 1 * 1 ! 1 S 11 ,'”* 1 wnlcr *« be able worg is 007-0072 -a fact which 
' Wanv 'cad the iimvarv into look n» 


exploring tile heuutiful his drissm-iii-s ' - Miwy nave wen dtkfr 

South German emuitrisidc in the armed h-* '.ikI VJ' ir , n -I'- moiia ^‘Ics in Germtuiy at that i » Cmer Was no sninl.” Th 

■mpuat ti. has just rece ived, luenly- so delicate a muniinKm u, i 1 i) first sentence in this collectk 

feijis about him by sonic of h 

" * 1 • /* Pfc- It presents an uncoinfor 

1 .riftlP in rif 1 ! of ccbHenge to the reader whit 

-LX1 a bn read in c |o the end. f 


Weinberg and the rest of the hood- 
lum apparatus with some incidental 
comedy. He is also able to resist 
clivhi's. It is not the sensitive, bril- 
liant sun of Gottlieb who LelLs the 
story, but the morally astute, more 
pedtfsiii iii Vic. Ernie, the brilliant 
stud oih who devours Niciawhe at 
sixteen, succumbs to the nature of 
the era. personified by the fast 
talking Leonard Mitchell, the bud- 
ding gangster. But Gottlieb’s sons 


migni ic.m me unwary into looking AlITHHf 
for u send-up. Nm so. however ; vu* ■ 
Henry Bcntinc-k is detcnuiiu-d io , 7l * '. 
keep things nitty and more than 273[1|V ^ 
moderately gritty, an ambition which An Amet 
reaches one of its high spots when discovers 
one of Thorne s lays (and they pro- paternal , 
1 1 ferule ) is literally torn limb from her abou 
L "*', lowko 

Unfortunately. Mr Hen ti nek lacks Intelligent 
the class of It is predecessors in the Nazis wh 
held ; his style is frequently pedes- crazy. A4l 


ARTHUR AKENTi 
The Laying on «f HuiitLs 
275pp. Michael Joseph. £1.75. 
An American chit of Aiifct.riu« 


Hie same time he imisl set up an in- 
quiry on an African accused or child 
murder. C ape is a man devoted to 


pulsivc title is to be iredkiiNE.nl BRILI. (Editor): 

parable of the whole Germ. -L 

(non. as the blurb siwea* 1 

is a protly depressing oik ^uwbrays. i_.50. 

must xuroly have been kiit{r , “ " " ■ 

dates in Germtuiy at that i inGroscr Was no saint." That 
so delicate a inoniiiiKm^i 1 a first sentence in this collection 
feijs about him by sonic of hi.s 
ids. It presents an uncomfort- 
c challenge to the reader which 
a ha reading lo the end. Of 
Kf. it all depends upon what is 
|ni by ".saint ", nnd it inevitably 
that duff lias to work, and i'lfMi that there were people who 
haps, gening past it. a<hril"W him in just iliat light. Hc 
fears when he fails io tiA if kb faults, and thev are all ca la- 


the way it was being waged, but 
won the Military Gross. When lie 
retired as Master of Si Katherine he 
had tailed to train n successor. 

Tan I is in plenty, but . . . Tall, 
eauiu, looking always twice his real 
age, people stood in the nttci-is to 
stare after the figure in ihe old 
cassock, nil talking ahoni " Father 
lohn ” and his doings ns their cham- 
pion. Undoubtedly lie was the most 


His socialism w,v. not Marxist mu 
doctrinaire, though lie knew his 
stuff, Imi was the outcome partly of 
the h id j oils facts of poverty fa ml it 


still more, since he though i Ness man 
would Im n Catholics into ciyplo- 
ProtcsIiiiUs. Manning':, letter to the 
Prefect of Propaganda in Rome is 
printed as an appendix and r.-liuws 
conclusively that it wa.s he who en- 
gineered the special nice ling of 
bishops which issued directives dis- 
couraging Catholics Ho m ‘.ending 
their sons to a " Protestant univer- 
sity • 

Also appointed is ihe uiR-uioiniaire 
on ecluc.iiion .sent to a select few (not 


ImlOlufr has loworUndi:!^ that there were people who reraMriKTh is kid whin C during ! n Al *' ,n : “J" 1 ' 'w 

aps. gelling past it. a , J»f|Bfed him in just that light. He ^ icnl irike ^ ^.nnS ! T' 1 *“*“ *° T m" 

«.rs when he fails to tii.r te faults, and they arc all cj.lu- vork dT.n'na ih t R it^Uv u , ’ ^'V J fnn j l,ll ? Wtf 

reedv lanoin lim, here. werx our ng the Rlit/ wIkii it was expounder ulireMie.Kandwh.il- 


is one of ihe fauli. ol ihc book that t0 Nevvm.m). whose lendeniimis lu- 
ll kuks a description of the eomh- quiries he called " not quciiroi, hul 
lions m Last London in the I721K arguments " ; ami the answers civen 
and 1 'J3H0. and jurlly ot Hiccunvic- hv I homas ( 5 a i- ford, a l:r, friend of 
non ihat only sooalism could be Newman. To ihc query : "Otieht 
deiivcd Iroin ihc leaching ol Jesus. . . . ihe laitv in be more'hi-elilvedn- 
Me was e.-.eitiially a CJuislijn Soci- c.iled lhan Hie Clergy ? '■ t,aisford 
ahsl, and iheoloEieally n thoroughly iviurtvd: "I don't see why the l.iily 

.slmiikl he inulereduc.ned hec.iitse 
the C. lerpy ciin't have citu.d ,id van- 
tages." Newman eitcuiir.rjeil ihe lay- 
men to take t)ieir ..wu p^-tiinm i,i 
U. i*il Inn they -a tie <ii 1 1 . 


ttventiwHv act rogether and ^ und loa 

Mftt 

Who’s mad? 

JOHN CORN WELL: ,s P ««Jnn „„ , u . • 

Seve,, Olher D c „,„ ns „ P £ 

152pp. Longman. £1.50. altempt to discover where, in Sitwell 


crazy. Although ton extensively wril- hL» « « > afx- s re-fali.mMiip with 

ten in the horrible short paragraphs ?u e ,! n . dlslncl ; ‘ lul : above 
currently obligatory on Madison '! uo - lh V Wwner. it is fine. 
Avenue, this « an Exciting, unusual 1,1 Pb»t wlimlly will) 

thriller. I ai fwJl . n 8- Hie book can fairly bo called 


The Almiiiit Ambush 


, ^id Hi at he was the real government 

l'keJ winning, whether at of Stepney— all this, and much 
or in argument. Like other more, was food for gossip. Stories 
c'i timd that ascription in not ■tboiil him, some no doubt fleii 
id) he was an im -nm/nri nMn fo\‘U» but most with a basis in 
Z ,nrk r f'teb were current everywhere. Yet he 

■ork with, never fully never seems lo have courted pop- 
>Ajtcd, so that his family had ularily, but just did things or said 
it warning to feed and enter- things which other men did not. 


HENRY CALVIN i 
The Poison Chasers 
223pp. Hutchinson. £1.50. 

Readily would we call this jaunty 


subtle invention. j„ n | ol ct|Ua ]| y wilJl 
feeling. Hie book can fairly be called 
a crime novel, but the central crime 
t :i L Philological complexity 
hensT* ^ w,t * coinprc- 


192pp. Gollanez £1.60. motley collection of people 

Mr Price’s second in IcHi^ y is *x ic.lv of uhc wor^of 
leaves small doubl that hen Church in society, and made an 
an excellent new ctonf^'Mjfniv to his critics esneciallv 


Born into a missionary family in 
the Australian outback in 1890, be 
seems lo have grown almost wild, 
hul he was sent home in 1905 lo 


IXiT Ills p»»l|ll\ .1 1 ill' mIli.iI .Kli>. |l(C’», 
lie was. i prie-l. 

t his came mil clearly when in hi* 
forties he was sent, after a distress- 
ing period of being actually unem- 
ployed, to take charge of Christ 
Church, Wainey .Street, a church 
about to be closed. He filled it, so 
that closure became impossible, and 
lie was made its vicar; while he was 
there he was appointed Select 
Preacher a l Cambridge, though lie 


T-L-S 

ANNUAL 


as their letters eonyr.ilulaiint! him 
rot the Afh)inf>ia show so clearly. 

With the assurance nf this sup- 
port Newman emerged from ,i per- 
iod of fnistialion wiih renewed vig- 
our to produce, in the next ten •, ear’s, 
some of his fine.t work and to he- 
come almost an ccumeuk.il move- 
ment in himself, ihc friend .md 
under standing correspondent of 
Anglicans, l-iee ( liiirelunen and 
even Freethinkers, because he - new 
that the chief difficulty fur men of 
the modern :n»e vva.% the .redihiiiiy 
of Christ i:uii l v itself. " < firisiianitv 
i*- on its trial ", he mote in laiiiiaiy. 
I !'C5 : und went *>n to ;i% v -s\ die 
attack ns not 

sikIi, ili.il I v still il i,i a :..||.. v till, r 
llial :i 1 idler i|i\ esliviilm 1 v.imi!,| 

eiHinlermme it. >'r lli.u tlie niiyiu.il 
mire '.vheii •p-iiiiii; Aiaii|,l ,-n.| •; „n 
fllHirtise i-s plusici, .■bnii,-,e. ouher 
bicailse il ■ I i^l m>( il -il y mil nmlcr die 
s u.itlel. m. txSiiiiH. .is ui ill., e.i-e 
ol Hie *S'ii nl. po.retii h'p. ilii* . tic l is 
"l tlie ill Ii.ji .*. el e in. « .i re ■ i ■■i : ■ >1. 
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nurse, and Lawrence tsiiwX a ^Se ffSLSSF ^ ^^tiefe oMhctideismea^ 

vohmteiy patient. SitwcU is an ex- ^ SSM 


1 (whl.4> ,,."1 " . ‘ " <*■ sol- i ansi, mat came wnen ne went 

release) A g ! Ve ?Ji & t0 v curac X in P °P ,ar where the No saint 7 Who can answer that? 
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by h^nL' hi ui ■ ■ . “! aoother cura °y ^ Cornwall fo think authentic succession of others 
} oem * ^sWy critical of it over. Ho came back a socialist. unlike him. 
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time his intcliectual training (he was some engaging irrelevance like (ho 


Armfelt as neo-Nazi fuma-sisl is 
altogether less believable, though. 
His obvious intelligence, his elo- 
quence and apparently thorough 


who blackmail ‘ him. . (* 


thc founder of the Socr.Uic Club in 
Oxford) induced a thoroughness in 
argument which few men could 
equal. 

In his Introduction Walter Hooper 
claims that Lewis “got more ortho- 
doxy into more heads than any reli- 


feminine retort, You only say that 
because you are a man 

Lewis and Chesterton come to- 
gether most closely in ihe(r innate 
suspicion of intellectual abstractions. 
Each man argued in the real world 


^yl,ia is having an affair with 

L berse^ on there is ; mare Ito ^feS 


mid following a rigorous training 1,^, 

scheme. In his more imaginative p. rn LJ j 
niomcnts his fantasies clothe him in 


right one. 
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IRFIXSON ROUJ-jns (Editor I : 

Studies in Bibliography 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
i»l the University of Virginia. 
Volume 24 

240pp. Charlottesville: The Biblio- 
graphical Society 0 f the University of 
Virginia. $15. 

Bibliography is generously defined 
for the purposes of this volume, and 
w i thin the broad limits set we have a 
very mixed bay of articles and notes. 
C>f the half-dozen full articles, three 
arc properly bibliographical; an ini' 
porta in contribution by G. Thomas 
Tansclle on “The Bibliographical 
Description of Paper it standard 
type of investigation by Hans Waiter 
Cia blur of ” Capitis Revenge (Qlj and 
Its Compositors", and an iHuminul- 
irtig commentary by Keith Maslcn on 
the complexity of eighteen ih -century 
trade practice in fixing the charges 
fot printing to the customer. Mr 
Mavlen recalls D. F. McKenzie’s 
article in Volume 22 of Studies in 
Bi hliugrttphy ( I %9 ) w h ioh iM ust ru led 
amply how simple and regular pro- 
cedure-. in the early -print i ng-hou.se 
are not lightly to he assumed, and he 
enforces oiler point by demonstrating 
that the well-known " rule of thirds" 
in fixing the price per sheet to the 
customer was not tile only way of 
reckoning, but that with edition 
quantities of 1,300 or more a charge 
by ream Tor the press work after the 
first 1.000 copies was often subs ti- 
ll tied. He further points out that 
some printing charges do not work 
out exactly by either method, and that 
oilier factors such as (lie .state of the 
market must be assumed to have 
played their part in determining 
prices 

A long and interesting article by 
Giles E. Dawson establishes beyond 
reasonable doubt that the annota- 
tions in die Second Folio of Shakes- 
peare bought bv John Payne Collier 
in 1852 and known as -the Perkins 
Folio were .supplied by Collier him- 
self in a simulated seventeenth-cen- 
tury hand. The Folio hand is shown, 
afler the pal:icugrnphieul investiga- 
tion which is the most important part 
of the article, to be identical with Lhe 
hand in which eighty -three ballads 
were written in a seven teen th- century 
commonplace book acquired by Col- 
lier about l840(Folger V.a.J39). That 
Collier copied in these ballads, and 
composed many of them, is persuas- 
ively suggested, if not absolutely 
proved : but in any case such abso- 
lute prool is not necessary, since it 
ii loo much to believe that Collier 
came upon a Folio annotated in a 
band identical with the hand in part 
of his manuscript volume, and also 
failed to remark upon it. We turn 
from forgery to error in Joan 
.Stcvens\ rather over-elaborate and 
over-humorous substitution of the 
true text of a letter «o»f Charlotte 
Bronte for the commonly quoted 
one ; and from one letter to 
several in an article by Robert A. 
Rees and Marjorie Griffin printing 
four letters written In 1841 by Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms to Mrs Sarah 
Lawrence Griffin; -founder and edi- 


tor ul the Georgia periodical. The 
Family CtnnpunUm. 

-Hans Waller Gab lor offers, besides 
his examination of Cupids Revenge, 
a .short article <m "John Beale’s 
Compositors in A King and No King 
Ql f 161 V) The Cupids Revenge 
article is clearly a diploma piece, 
and the elucidation of the coniposi- 
lurial practice is in the dlassic man- 
ner, sometimes very ingeniously 
done. Dr McKenzie’s questioning 
of the degree to which one can 
assume a reasonable order in print- 
ing-house practice comes .uneasily 
to mind, however, as one reads 
through this complex series of hypo- 
theses, and the investigation or the 
compnsiiorial process in A King and 
No King is obviously in part 
an attempt to defend against Dr 
McKenzie’s questioning of some of 
the traditional techniques of biblio- 
graphical analysis. Mr Gabler starts 
with the- results of previous analysis 
of this quarto, which suggested that 
two compositors were at work, and 
finishes with the suggestion that no 
fewer than four compos 1 tors worked 
on it. The demonstration that four 
men were aL work rests upon 
assumptions no less hazardous than 
usual, hut the very curious and com- 
plicated situation resulting front a 
yol more vigorous application of the 
methods of compositor in I analysis 
used in arriving at the former theory 
about the play is taken na illustra- 
tion of Dr McKenzie’s cose about 
the complication of printing-house 
procedures. 

Tliis is at best an uneasy vindica- 
tion of (he 'traditional methods, 11 
Is surdly very odd 'to set against the 
case that some usual bibliographical 
techniques produce answers in the 
niind which do not correspond with 
the real and complicated state of 
affairs on the ground, the demon- 
stration that such techniques can be 
used to produce not answers but 
problems (Mill in lhe mind) just as 
complex as unylhiimg there cun have 
been on the ground. 

Robert J. Fehrenbaeh elegantly 
Mkiblishcs the priority of the octavo 
to the quarto issue of Shirley’s The 
PoUilthui 11655) and rcveuls more 
villainy by T. J. Wise. Gordon 
Lindsirund has two new mechanical 
collating machines to describe, of his 
own devising. The first oi these, 
wh’dh feeds the two texts from the 
same setting of type separately one 
to each eye and allows the brain 
behind the eye to delect any dis- 
crepancy. represents a major break- 
through in collating equipment. 

Other contributions vary from the 
demolition of the ’* Ralegh Group ’’ 
of poems in The Phoenix Nest, by 
Michael Rudick. to the olearing-up 
of a problem about the Thomas 
KiUigrew canon. by Albert 
Wertheim; a -foully lengthy dis- 
cussion of the contributions of 
Maynwuring and Steele to the bio- 
graphy of Marlborough, by Henry 
L. Snyder ; evidence that Oldmlxon 
wrote An Impartial Enquiry (1715), 
by Pat Rogers ; a survey of 
eighteenth-century Russian transla- 
tions of Pope, by Leonid M. 
Arinshtein ; investigation of the 
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composition and revision of Cole- 
ridge’s essay on Aeschylus’s Pro- 
metheus, by S. W. Reid ; some 
sources of the essays in the Didactics 
of the nineteenth-century Phila- 
delphia journalist Robert Walsh, by 
Guy Woodall; some Emerson anno- 
tations in the British Museum copy 
of the Dial identifying contributors, 
by Burton R. PoMin ; a hitherto un- 
recorded reference lo Melville’s 
“Burltoby the Scrivener" in 1880, 
well before <tihe revival of Ms repu- 
tation, by George Monleiro; and ;t 
piece on the dating of Whitman’s 
Oiurly notebooks, by Floyd Stovall. 
Then there is the checklist of biblio- 
graphical sdhotarshiip for 1969, use- 
ful but not very easy on the eyes in 
its double-column arrangement. 

There is a good deal of varied and 
interesting matter, then, in this vol- 
ume o<f Studies in Bibliography, but 
after all Iho* been read, one (Wide 
seems to set its stamp on 'the volume : 
Mr Tansellc on the bibliographical 
description of paper. This is a con- 
tribution to -the development of doc- 
trine, a ‘rigorist contribution. Mr 
Tansclle complains that, with one or 
two 'honourable exceptions, descrip- 
tivcbi'bliognvphm have failed lo in- 
clude a paragraph on paper in other- 
wise full bibliographical descrip- 
tions. He .urges thal an extended note 
on the paper, which is Lifter tiM one 
of the major const ituettts of the book, 
should in the future be regarded as 
a necessary .part of any full bibliogra- 
phical description, both for its intrin- 
sic bibliographical usefulness and 
also as a contribution, to the history 
of paper- making, and he makes some 
very good suggestions for the pro- 
cedures that might be adopted. Mr 
TairaHe suggests, loo, how much 
might be demanded of competent 
work: that a note of colour, finish, 
type of paper whether laid or wove, 
and distance between chain! i ties, a 
description and identification of 
watermarks, .the dimensions and total 
bulking thickness of die printed 
leaves, and the dimensions, thickness 
and bulking thickness of the sheets 
should 'be required. 

Mr Tansclle acknowledges that 
some variation in procedure is appro- 
priate 'between work on hand-made 
papers and on.maohinc-ninde papers, 
and that. for instance, fine measure- 
ments of the thickness of printing 
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Klieels, or of individual leaves (to 
identify cancels, or even ” sheet- 
cancels ") will be less necessary with 
alder .paper, where Mich useful indi- 
cators as chainlines are present ; and 
where, indeed, the approximate de- 
grees of accuracy in the manufactur- 
ing process may make nonsense of 
the fine accuracy of modern measur- 
ing devices. Nevertheless, a consider- 
able extra burden is here laid upon 
the already burdened shoulders of 
the descriptive bibliographer, as part 
of his normal load, in future, a 
podkot micrometer (for measuring 
the thickness of the paper) .should be 
in every bibliographer's pocket as 
“part of his standard equipment 
and in cases of difficulty Jie will 
have recourse lo the laboratory for 
an exhaustive, not to say exhausting, 
.scries of tests lo be .performed on 
the smoothness, (he colour, the gloss, 
the chemical constituents, and so 
forth, of the printing paper used. 

It is easy to demand more. We 
may be sure that some of the tests 
which even Mr Tansclle decides 
should not ordinarily be required 
will in tihe end be demanded os 
standard, if not justified bibliogrn- 
phically, then at least justified as a 
contribution to the history of paper- 
making. Further vistas open up. Mr 
Tansclle at time-, draws the Jine at 
demands which the arguments he 
uses elsewhere would lend to sup- 
port. and others may not heed him ; 
indeed, where he is content to say 
that the tensile strength or the 
opacity of paper arc not the kinds 
of detail *’ of primary importance 
to the 'majority of users of n biblio- 
graphy ", the colophon which he 
quotes nl the end of his article and 
which we quote at the end of this 
review includes such detail, presum- 
ably as of more Hum merely special- 
ist interest. The bibliographer will 
be urged on. And then there is the 
gum, and the thread, and even the 
dirt on the -pjiges ; if the analysis 
of such things could not be justified 
bibliographically save in certain 
cases of especial difficulty (and where 
there were genuinely grave problems 
which would only yield to ouLkindivh 
methods, one would wish to make 
use of them), yet they could be justi- 
fied as tho gathering of materials for 
the hivlory of binding, or whatever. 

It is not easy respectably to object. 


History 

Robert Grave* and Alan Hodge: 
The Long Weekend. (Penguin. 50p.) 
Steven Romanian: A History of the 
Crusades. (Penguin. J vols, 75p eftdli.j 

Humour 

Ira Walladh : Hop-a-long Freud and 
other paro<Ues. (Dover. 60p.) 

Literature and Cidtlclsm 

D. H. Lawrence: Studies in Classic 
American Literature. (Penguin. 30p.) 
William -M-orris: The Wood Beyond 
the World. (Ballantine. 40p.) ’ The 
Pillow Book of Sei Shottagon. Trans- 
lated and edited by 'Ivan Morris, 
(Penguin. 60p.) 

Politics 

Norman Miller and Roderick Aya 
(Editors): Noit tonal Liberation. (Free 
Press. £1.95.) 

Psychology 

Brie Berne: A Laynuvt’s Guide to 
Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis. . tPen- 


Howevcr. one must * . 

descnptwc bibliogran^V *' 

consider himself obL t'®. 
and record information ( 0r ^ 
punpu.se of contributing 
lory of the materials m -tf? 
production. He may n^JP 
such information as , 
supererogation, but then A 
no false spirit of compsiiwff 
suoh an ‘’extra’’ intoaJ-f 
ordinary requirement. At ftT 
end of the spectrum ihc« 
will occasionally be a proV-E 
ciul and intractable niv 
justify the use of more than i-!g9 
ventional techniques. Sc 
The middle ground faettuX 
extremes is problematic Ifah 
be a quantity of biblioarjf 1 !/ 
formation conventional!) rr T 
which, although certamf) if 
to the printing processia&n9 
materials upon which the cvfa 


The mystique of Milton 


[ variorum Commentary on The 
kfl* of John Milton 
(o!ui w I: The Latin and Greek 
K? edited by Douglas Bush. Die 
ES.™ iJilcd by J. E. Shaw 
Jj a. Bartlett Giamatu. 

IJL Rootled ge and Kcgan Paul. 

dSEPJl ANTHONY WITTREICH, 

t, (Editor):- 

he Romantics on Milton 

Lino Case Western Reserve Uni- 

lersity Press fAUPG). £7.25. 

* 

ibe first volume of the Variorum 
fommeniary is a long-awaited event 
k Milton scholarship. It is Iwcitty- 
L years since the project was com- 
[issiofled by the Modern Language 


was performed, musl stiii riwK'htion. Time has taken its loll 


strictly in excess of vhatki 
for the solution of any f 


four members of the editorial 
rdiirc no longer with us. Mean- 


associated with what is dc\C| 4 ihc task has grown in magni- 


Of course this mast be >i 
because a cerUiiti coosislc 
muni of information is tohi 
throughout any workofda 
bibliography, and also b&.. 
automatic application of 
tests may bring (o light p 
not previously suspected. 

This last point present' i 
dilliculty, because it could bt. 
that nil the tests possible < 
always be performed inc:< 
peered problems lie hidde- 
an argument must dearly bei: 
but 'how ? Perhaps it cmM 
Uiincd by .suggesting that if J 
grapher performs all the tl 
no result, then at least he« l . 


ide nearly as rapidly as it has been 
toostti of; the twenty-two years 
j\e added at least 2,200 items of 
blch the commentary will need to 
JLc account. 

|lhc first volume concerns itself 
rib the Latin, Greek and Italian 
ottiV’i an area in which it is 
wbjhly least difficult to reach the 
bftoni of a staircase that is steadily 
lining upwards. Nevertheless. 338 
Ipts of introduction and com men - 
jiyare needed to deal with approx- 
M<\) 1,800 lines of l.ntin text, 
m twill would be even more 
fponiLble if the editor of the first 


Books 



given no credit Ibr hii ndo-r^ Bush, 

that the general and acfttcjg^w Bushs a inlroducHnnx arc 
of bibliographical though those 

not be raised tiniest it can >« u different views may occa- 
stra led that a class oi f • ■ 
comes to light under lhe iwi 
gent tests, which are oil 
graphical interest. 'Ve oaj 
make u pica, loo. that biR-1 
cal interest should remain ^ 
ding terms with literary ion* 
it should eschew die <nb &r- 
of : Substance 8V gsmlpH; 
tract 9.4/ Fold endurance t 
kg. tension) 1200/Teartf. 

^ h 3 "?" d0rfl ” ,0rW " fetology 

Okmm. Elisabeth. Hand -Ust of 
■yh.a-Saxo/i Non- Runic Instrip- 

■ 5Ypp,^Cambridge Univcr- 

ha'.s hand-list is an impres- 
of formal scholar&h&p. It 
e a corpus of all known 
ton non-runic inscribed 
with the exception of coins 
though seal-dies have been 
Those objects number 158. 

! well-known and muoh-dis- 
^use of a connexion with 
the history of rriigion, 
istom, or archaeological 
others nre as now as the 
S « « recently as 


*uln. 40pj D. H. Lawreiscc: Fantasia 
of the Unconscious and ‘Psychoanalysis 
and the Unconscious. (Penguin. 35p.) 

Science 

Max Born: Problems of droiiifc 
Dynamics. (MIT Press. £1.40.) - 

Social Studies ' 

'Ted Hondcrich; Pmds/miem ; The 
Supposed Justifications. (Penguin. 35p.) 
Robert Jay Li f ton • Death in life : The 
Survivors Of Hiroshima. (Penguin. 8 Op.) 

Wine • ! v- • • " ■'./ V . 

Alftan Sidial; The Pen'gitin Book of 
WM*. Rowsed .by Peter A. SkshelJ 
(Penguin, 40p.). • : 

Publishers and-Distrlbutora • > v.~ 

_ Dover (Goiteteble>; J 

(^ce Praia (ColHe^Ma<^man).T^:,' 
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Rov Campbell. 190M9^ 
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Oxford Uaiversity Prt ^ 1 
37 Dover Street, W "* 0 
4AH. . 

Francis Co*, 
in London. P*m. 
Johannesburg and 
France : whoreain5u»>" 
works, for a CtfaWfl* 6, jj;u^ 

PO Bex 

□cdburg, Sonlh iV** 

Mary" Woilsiohecrtfl : $£\ 
1797 : whcfeebdws,^, ; 

script leBtert, fi>r ah 
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sionally feel that the verdiot is less 
clear-cut than the .sumniing-up sug- 
gests. His notes are remarkable for 
their compression, given the amount 
of information they con-vcy. Unfor- 
tunately. there is a price to be paid 
for brevity, and the price paid here 
is that the notes arc not self- 
contained. If the reader is to benefit 
from the learning in them, an ample 
library must lie at his elbow. The 
learning is indeed impressive, fully 
possessed and brought to bear on the 
subject with precision and weighti- 
new. It may sometimes seem that 
the citations overwhelm the poems, 
particularly since it is analogues and 
affinities rather than sources which 
are being invoked. Urn there is a 
virtue in copiousness when to seeks 
to make accessible the environment, 
or what Professor Bush calls the 
“ mystique ", of Melton’s verse. 

All of Milton’s Latin verse, apart 
from two epigrams and the Ode to 
Rouse, was written by Io40, and the 
bulk of it was written by the lime 
Milton composed the Nativity Ode. 
It was here therefore that his poetry 
found its wings. 'Hie capacity lo tire 
the literary pasj and not simply echo 
it arc apparent front the beginning. 
Tillyard can describe an individual 
line in Ad Pat rein (which Professor 
Bush dales controversially as airly 
as I o3 1 -32) as *' mature and perfect 
Milton : tense, serene, and, ns befits 
the subject, tranccKkc ’*. At this 
stage it is the individual line rather 
than pho whole poem which hears 
the Miltonic impress, and the innova- 
tive power dues not quite have the 
profound propriety of the later 
work. Nevertheless the Latin poems 
look forward ansi ako reveal more 
of the man of letters than is apjtar- 

the history of the J.. pa peso swoid 
and its fittings, which lias long been 
out of print. It is substantially the 
same :is the pros ion; «inc, but im- 
proved block* have been made for 
sonic of the original illustrations and 
twelve new plates have been added, 
of which four are in colour. 


Biography and Memoirs 

Mudd, David. Cm'nishmen and 
True. 1 7(.pp. Newcastle upon 
Tyne: Frank Graham. £2.50. 
David Mudd’s collection of anec- 
dotes is slfuru on a Cornish thread, 
his distinguished or eccentric or dis- 
reputable characters all being Corn- 
isbmen. It is the only essential quali- 
fication for inclusion in a company 
that comprises evangelists and sea- 
men, artists and Ptocls, bruisers and 
highiwuynien, with a generous assort- 
ment otf others. Their stories will be 
fresh to many readers, perhaps even 
in Cornwall, and us light casual rend- 
ing the bobk will have its appeal. Mr 
Mudd might refresh his memory of 
history, however, before any revi- 
sion of his account of Chiof Justice 


ont in the English poems with their 
■stronger awareness ol the graver 
subject. 

Milton’s six Italian pnems are 
commented on hy Professor Gia- 
mahi. who finds chat " Milton’s 
[nasi cry of the language is amaz- 
ing", bm also finds wo of Die 
sonnets "artificially imitative" and 
a third ** painfully artificial The 
editorial principles differ from those 
applied to the Latin poems. Syn- 
opses of the poems arc inappropri- 
ately provided and translations from 
the Italian precede the notes on 
specific lines. 

■It should be made clear that the 
Variorum is a commentary pure and 
simple. No text is -furnished. The 
Columbia text is meant to serve as a 
basis, hut it will he interesting to see 
whai the tactic* will he when textual 
disputes have aesthetic conse- 
quences. The notes are as they must 
be, compendia of information rather 
than reservoirs of comment. One 
would not wish it otherwise, hut 
there is still a place for Todd's 
venerable edition with iU running 
celebration of each poem’s felicities. 
Finally. :i twenty- pnge index-cunt- 
bibliography to the Latin poems is 
provided -and may well be of untold 
value to those whose academic 
futures depend on their citation 
counts. One trembles at the si/c of 
such mi undertaking carried out in 
relation Id Paradise Lost 1 

Minor disagreements should not 
make it less clear that the Variorum 
is ,i notable beginning to an impres- 
sive project. I very praise should he 
given to the learning, devotion and 
stamina of those responsible for 
carrying it through. 

James Thorpe's collection of 
Milton Ciitieism (1951) devoted .> 
scant thirty-three pages to the 

in the sis. on.! Ashanti War in the 
next ik\adc. His son. Robin, com- 
pleted the sim y by set vice in -lalt 
appointments during the First 
World War. There is nothing pro- 
found or novel in their writings, but 
they were shrewd observers and have 
preserved .some enlightening glimpses 
of die great events in which they 
took part and of the Navy which so 
dominated the life of their family. 


Naturally (hey vary a good Tresi Ilian,, .which contains several 
in value and signiflcniice, 'but it blunders. 


,0 . scholar* to have them 
“tow within one set of covers. 


Parry, Ann (Editor). The Admirals 
Fremantle. 286pp. Chatlo and 
-Windus.' £3,1'5. 

The four closely relafotj^ Fremantle 
admirails combined a period of con- 
tinmous naval service embracing the 


Chess 

G I.IQoRK h. SVETO?.\R. Selected 
Chess Masterpiece./:. Unnumbered 
pages. Pitman. £1.75. 

The Yugoslav grandmaster, Gligo- 
rich, wrote a series of articles for rive 
American Chess Review in which he 
gave the best game of the month. 
These have been collected together 
to make a volume of most interesting 
rending. An odd fault in the com- 
pilation of the book is the failure 
to n umber the pages and perhaps this 
vrill be remedied in the next edition. 
Gligorioh's skill in conveying his 
enthusiastic appreciation of the fine 
games selected for this: work renders 
die book a most attractive anthology 
of modern ches9. 


lv u... . * Fremantle. 286pp. Chatlo and Levgnfish. Grigory, and Smyslov. 

Ikuilnmt.. 18 .^.Manned and .Windus. £3.13. Vasily. Rook Endings. Trans- 
ition i ?, an The four closely relafotf Fremaiitle fated I by Philip J. Booth. 224pp 

k-and dtotribuiion admiraJs combined a period of con- Balsford.- £2.40. . 

fatg and ihrS' P' trtctpks of fl j nli0US nava | service embracing the The former world ehnrtipton Viwlly 
h to (ollowpit ku 11 u-t r u American War of Independence apd Smyslov is a consummate exiwrt in 

the. First Work) War. None was of the endings Here he has cofinbo- 
■U ,tr c OJ i» in (teKjM gifSs 'or eminence but all rated with the late Grigory Levcilflsh 

r wurdi^y lo whcre^h^wTri Become fuH admirals and achieved to provide the SLudomofdw endgame 
J in nyxlern mm? conventional reward for compe- With a mpsl valuubfo study^of that 

’ Hwi iSl tent service, the Grand Cross of the most difficult yet 

'^rihution Bath- ^ were iwMic mw.bwh 


tilinnw ng l< ? whore dMV were 
tj i 5 "? ern ■times, and ure num- 
ilistriilf,? ure sevc H indexes .and 
ttr Every object 
SISLt jHwtnded by at least 
m k c an d when a picture 

liitoJ *!? nd an object now 


' ' U< || V J|j ^Vjy ' ^ 

r& wm 

. ' pla 

1 about bis. .patW'rffV-q 
.. contras. 


l^s^phot^phlartSi book aibput them .base^ ^ndtud ( .of ( hIs CBdgiip^ play. r . ( 

I J.L’5 *««d lo «c hoivrSie. Thomas.. tfil'radueltob M 


Ktinuuilics. The balance iv now 
haiiilsomoly redressed hy Professor 
WiUrcich in n volume of dose on 
6U0 pages. The Romantics mi 
Milton, together with John T. .Shaw- 
cross'.* recent compilation jn the 
“Critical Heritage ” .‘cries, goes a 
considerable way towards providing 
the document for a history of 
Milton criticism. In bringing to- 
gether u wide range of materials, llII 
of it scattered and sonic of it 
difficult of access, Pro fevsor Wil- 
trcidi lias performed a valuable 
service. We must in particular be 
grateful lo him for printing Woids- 
worlh's and KcuIa’s itiaiginalia to 
Paradise Lost. 

In his introduction. Professor XVit- 
trcich rigidly protests against the 
tendency lo submerge Roman tic 
criticism of Milton in ninetecutlt- 
century criticism in general. Ik 1 also 
makes us aware that Romantic atli- 
Hides to Milton were less simple and 
more iiiclitvivc tluut is connnonly 
Mipposvd. perhaps Profc-swr Wit- 
trcich presses loo hard in affirming 
the Romantic sense of Milton’s 
integrity : “ T litre was n*i dSjitnc- 
lion between in ait, thinker, and 
poet, but instead a general consen- 
sus th.il each concept helped to 
compare .sniitelhiitg of the otheis.’’ 
Ihisti My, blit with lhe man a rebel, 
the ih inker a revolutionary, and the 
poel tile ancestral voice ot the 
Roman tie imagination, the |Mcm 
that issues from the whole niind 
dil'fet* In its wholeness from the 
poem that i> seen today. Moreover 
Professor Wiilivich’s compilation 
pro video liule evidence lh.0 the 
Romantics gave anything like inclu- 
sive at leu I ion to Milton's i bought oi 

10 the w.iy.s in wltich ih.it lliotighi is 
constitutive of the poetic a. hi la e- 
I11CI1I. 

C'litssicul Si tidies 

011 l.ll<». (I/l The tinOil I lie. ll.llL - 
l.tted with ail ini induct ion hy 
Michael Grant. 381pp. Penguin. 
Paperback, 50p. 

To his Selected Works and Selected 
Political Speeches of C ice jo, Michael 
Grant adds a third volume in the 
series and one of wider interest and 
importance, Tl contains Book V of 
the *’ Discussions at Tusculum ” 
(■’ morn] goodncf-s is in itself suffi- 
cient for the happy life “I ; Hook IJ 
of the treatise “ On Dulies '* l“ a 
work that has perhaps exercised more 
influence on the thought and stan- 
dards of the western world than any 
other secular work"); ** Laeliits: an 
Friendship ” (“ one of the greatest 
European be£t-scllers ”) ; Book I of 
“ On the Orator " (the training of a 
statoman); and “Scipio’s DreitTn'’ 
(a work on “ astral theology " which 
attracted wide attention throughout 
antiquity and the Middle Ages). Dr 
Grant’s skill as a reliable and lively 
translator is well known, and in his 
long introduction he not only (races 
the immense influence exerted by 
Cicero on European thought, but 
urges with Ciceronian eloquence and 
fervour the relevance of these writ- 
ings for us today. 

Country Life 

ELvtY, G. R. and Vinfy, Eumrr 
(Ed i tom). Records of Buckingham- 
shire. Volume 18, No 5. pp343- 
. 451. Aylesbury: Buokingjhanuhire 
Archaeological Society. £ 1 .25. 

For Add botanists Victor Scott’s, 
ttioiribution to lhe society's present 
Volume will be. of . special . ioiCrc^, 
for K attempts u comparison of the 
county's fiofa j’ today i. ; with ; ;thut 
dbserved half a cpnuiry ago by Dr 
Drucc in Jus Flora of Buckingham - 1 
shire. It nppiars that some of Druce's 
rnriiie$: ftave sinc6 betiotvie Cxtintt. 

u... Li,. 1 . . a ' 


P talved, ^ ter or : there ele- 


Tt is with the enthronement of 
Satan that the Romantics arc cus- 
tomarily charged, and here Profes- 
sor Witlrcich is juslifiicd in arguing 
that ihc moral inversion of the 
poem is not a uni form Romantic 
habit. Shelley and Ha/litt can be 
opposed by Coleridge's acute refer- 
ence to tho " alcohol M of Satanic 
egoism and by Landor’s remark that 
Satan is only the hero of the poem 
if he is the greatest hero who gives 
the widest sway |o the worst pas- 
sions. Blaketo opinions are a more 
complicated matter ami in proceed- 
ing From The Marriage of Heaven 
tun I Hell to M-iilon we have to asik 
ourselves whether he lias changed 
his mind or merely altered his 
terms. 

That there !s more than one 
strand in (he- Romantic awareness of 
Milton is likely enough hut a liter- 
ary |ieriod tendv to tv remembered 
by its striking sinit-nicnis anti what 
it means is uiicnjiifnri.thly k-.ss than 
the total of \vli:it it if Rnmanrlc 
crlliciMii N, “in large incuMuc. a 
response lo lolinson’s i insure " \>f 
Milton, it provides through its re- 
buttal the means of further censure, 
'I hat life M niton would he ifeatll 
lo Keats i.* the kind of pronounce- 
ment that set ms destined to be used 
lo holahoitr Milton. Itlake sets 
Milton as a true poet, but the light 
in which lie sees him can le.ui to his 
being seen as no pool :»t all, or. in 
Wa block \ eies, a.s ills' haias-ed 
stags 1 -n in nags* i of .• p»vm perpetually 
Mi.viirubinu to it> own energies and 
rtoiiuisly ik'ii>:iit’ u» intentions. 
There can Ik- liule doubt that the 
marriage nl lls.tun and Hell opens 
the '.v.iv lo tile divores- ol dogma 
from drama. 

i anil led Korn.iu -m.hI. mil the 
soiiuug ol ills- i.itiw.iji .in .>'1 re pry - 
sc tiled m tile Mitinin 1 . 

Wk.ii im i.\, R M in. li alia. «-’v 
firound. l?npp. Pelham Hooks 
IT. 75. 

Ralph Wighim.in. mihappil>, died 
ju>t bet ore the public.tliun of these 
characie ristie reflections on farming, 
eounlij ways and file generally. 
They revolve round a i hi neon-acre 
fiejd. lied wry much into the author’s 
ehildhooil and still farmed by a 
member of his family. 'Ihc book is 
a good memorial to .n> acute and 
ai'liciilale countryman who retained 
all his life a philosophy to match 
nil siceent happily fn miliar to millions 
of British listeners. 


History 

CiiAUDHUfu. K. N. (Editor). The 
Economic Development of India 
under the East India Company 
1814-58. A Selection of Contem- 
. porary Writings. 319pp. ..Cam* 
bridge University Press. X6i40. 

Tlie purpose of the series of which 
the present volume forms n. pent is 
to trncc from contemporary sources 
rbe development of thought about 
India during the. earlier, periods of- 
British rule. These sources are of 
Interest today, not only because Uicy 
tih^w the kind of.inforimtiion upop 
whidi this thought was based, blit 
uka beenuse they tltemyelves often 
contain historical material of impor- 
tance. There ^rc few more contra* 
vorsla! chapters Th the story of ihh 
relations between Britain and India ■ 
than that whiph denis with econonlio! . 
devclbpment. . Did Britain, suck'; . 
Ipdfa’s lif<ibl<k>d r ns Indian studiJnlsj . , 
of t the . natiprihllst school of econo- \ ■* 

mic writers !raain(aincd ? Or was, ' \\- 
.there in foot a partnership/ in which- C. : \ 
Britain wns admittedly tins senior, j 
frdni .which bo.Ui coMntrlfes st^dil^.; 

UnlWrio/L R ) Iflia fninV 1 k'AMi V .. 1 


lout . whe* Ifte port lb the rtbsomto ocpnncr,- n seem?, a 

*S0H. B, W Tl ■ • W^wami(xl aCter'hi'm. ^t d df^he ; 


etrRf alack-of 

ife; Subject; .v 


lary Orohid is cited dp instance of; 
8 p^rit '^ujyposjed ,fo bb'eMihdi arid 
then ‘ . mHsdovobe^, ' ■’ . . Architecture 
(Gyy . Bbreaford’a • ^oM-jlIustmied; 
study of etctiqUirfl ‘of a foui- 
reecA 5 >«erttwry? hdo^ - ribar' Mwnfe 
^dsborqugh), ; »rtfvaoolpR’ (D^teds 


. ? The. Jlej^ j“' 

j ctoBecfed <fo •-•.- j'' 

• qiieirfiorM v- George- Ale? under Pjrin-: v: • 
serf,' R*>Hark$ on thk Hxiefda! Com-* • 
were* and : Exchanges of, ffengal i X 
( 1 ^ 23 );: rtomaa'Topke, Wstory of T 
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/i/l* Syxtc/i. uj Hriii.\h l iii J ui with .*mi- 
Xt‘\ritw\ fo> their improvement by 
of tUuiKim; Tsuihiishnicnis 
irs?7i. 'I hi'AC four »Jol- lime uis have 
been edited. with :<u lulniinihlc intro- 
duction. In k. N. Chiiudliuri. 

'I hey lire of jsicut ill Idlest h* the eco- 
nomic historian : and the nori- 
Speccilol leader will gain from them 
it new umlcrstniHliny of iftc com- 
pIcMt) of the eeojioniic tela lion be- 
tween Krii a iu and India, «f the inter- 
weaving of the uileiesls of the two 
countries, arid ol the criulily of (lie 
theory ltr.it there was simple ‘'exploi- 
tation” hi Hhe former without cm- 
rc\|u)iidiug hetiefil lu the laltei. 

I'ssi »s. I). M. K. 7 he Curse of 
CrnniweH. A ilistori uf the 
ironside t oiu|iiest of Ireland, 
lii4't-53. 2tlHpi>. Leo loupot . £3.15. 
t his .study of the Ironside Conquest 
of Ireland (as the mil her calls it ) has 
been wiiile-n by a civil cngincei in his 
spare lime, lie mivs that the (acts 
o-f Cum i well's campaign of 
1650 “ speii k lor llicriisclves " and 
that his policies after vielorv were 
•■wise". Unhappily the highly eon- 
tioversial nature of Cromwell's mili- 
tary actions and later policies cannot 
be dismissed as easily as that. Mr 
I'ssoii does not appear to have 
mastered all the contemporary 
material available imr duo* tie seem 
exert to haxc consulted some of 
the best mode ru authorities. 
I'or instance, he does nor men- 
tion Dame Veronica Wedgwood's 
bowk on Sit a Mol'd of 1*161 the 
raters to her lirst hook of I *1.15) 
not does lie appear to have 
used W. ( . Abbott s second volume 
of Ci oiimeH's letters and speeches. 
‘1 he kind of error that his ignorance 
oT .sources leads to In, for example, 
his acceptance of lluuli Peter's esti- 
mate of the number of .men killed at 
Drogheda. Peter was in Dublin at 
the lime of die siege and his estimate 
Is clearly an exaggeration. 

lli'uiiriv. David il-dilorl. The f fix- 
fury of T'eiululimi. 352pp. Mac- 
millan. £5. 

This volume forms part of nn ex- 
tensive “ Documentary History of 


Western Civili/aium ”, :ind consisj.s 
of a nuinbei of timidated documents 
designed to illustrate feuil.d -uiir'wty 
in Western l umpe between ilie time 
of Charlemagne ami the fourteenth 
century. The texts have on the whole 
been well selected, and the transla- 
tions are competent. And if the pro- 
fessed student will disco vei little 
that is new or unexpected in the 
hook. I lie documents piovide a use- 
ful introduction in the subject. 'I Ik- 
Ihcnie was. hoxveici. certainly loo 
huge to be I tea led in this way, the 
more especially if familiar records 
like Magna C arla were to be repro- 
duced once again in full. Hut the 
general reader can here be introdu- 
ced to sonic of the basic documents 
arianged to depict nut only the .feu- 
dal background, but also .feudal in- 
stitutions. with particular reference 
to justice and lordship. Mie Tend a I 
principality, and tall too briefly j the 
concept of chivalry. 


Horticulture 

titlin', ,S. MhIak amt Si .wit. 
Pat nn k M. The Dictionary u>J 
Roses in colour. PMpp plus 500 
plates, l-'bury Press and Michael 
Joseph with I lie Royal llorlicul- 
tiiral Society mid the Royal 
National Rose .Society. £3.75. 

Till is is a knowledgeable and infor- 
mative book by experts Jm (he 
amateur, which reveals some rose- 
growers' secrets nni easily available 
to the general public, The chapter 
on propagation, illustrated with 
beautifully clear photographs, gives 
valuable instructions on the budding 
of roses ; ninny people w ill feel 
encouraged in have a go at this vciy 
specialized art. or rather .science. 
Cultivation, training and pruning 
are described in an easy-lo-fnllnw. 

C revise way, particular attention 
cing given to the pinning of species 
and .shrub roses, which arc now so 
much more widely appreciated. 
Pruned les> drastically than Hybrid 
Teas or Floribunilas. old shrub roses 
still .look beautiful in mid-winter, 
with their gracefully a ailing 
branches ami glowing red hips, at a 


time of year when hard-pruned 
modem roses look maimed and ugly. 

Apart fiom a lew colour distor- 
tions, the photographs are excellent, 
especially those of the old roses. The 
pictures of " 1-rnhlingNgold " and 
"Kiflsgale" are on I standing, (he 
latter liolhiiig down fmm a great 
height ovei an old brick wall into a 
dark mill pund. 


Music 

Piink. Mil \N\vt • Durii W f/f.ipinr. 

40pp. l-ahcr Music. Paperback. 

40p. 

‘i he combination of Henry James, 
author. Myfamvy Piper, librettist, 
and Benjamin Britten, composer, 
produced in I *>54 a successful opera 
in Tin' Turn of the Strew. The same 
combination using the same ghoktly 
theme has produced another opera, 
this time specially composed for pre- 
sentation by television. Owen Win- 
gniiv. Its libretto is available before 
il.s vocal- score. It has a stronger 
plot than Chat of The Turn of the 
St rew in that it presents a sharp con- 
flict. that of pacifism in a military 
family, though its resolution is even 
more symbolical than (he possession 
of young Miles by an evil spirit in 
The / urn of the Screw. Mrs Piper 
lias again shown great skill in so 
dramatizing the story as to provide 
the eomposei with characters and 
situations apt for music. The first 
performance was given on May 16. 
IM7I. 

Philately 

1) v i i f M \N . Rt •lir.K 1 . Spet iulised Stamp 

(.‘of Ire tint;. 134pp. Arthur Barker. 

£I.5U. 

Designed t»» lead the general collec- 
tor into more selective collecting, 
this quite readable book is not, pet • 
haps, sufficiently deep in treatment 
to justify die claim uf the title, since 
specialized collecting implies more 
advanced study than that dealt with 
in the guidelines given by Mr Bale- 
man. From one point of view, the 
most pruoticul chapter is that on 
“Writing uboul a .Specialised Sub- 


ject” for the philatelic press. To tiho 
advice given, any long-suffering 
editor could justifiably xiy. “ Amen ”, 


Philosophy 

SrvuiH. J. R. (Ildilort. The Philo- 
sophy ,»/ l.tuii;uttiic. 14Spp. Paper- 
back. Mtp. 

I IN.sk y , [ i.oNVkn il'ditori. Reference 
ami Mitlafiry. 1 75pp. Paperback. 
fiSp. 

Ovfuid Lbiiver.silv press. 

These are two recent additions to 
the u-Mracliivc and now weH-eslab- 
li shed Oxford Readings in Philo- 
sophy ; -like earlier volumes, they 
bring together and reprint a number 
of important papejs in their lield 
which are otherwise not so easily 
accessible, adding an editorial intro- 
duction a. rid bibliography. 

Sea lie's useful collection is about 
equally divided into articles that 
adopt an “ordinary language “ 
approach associated with Austin and 
the later Wittgenstein, and those 
that expound or criticize the " gener- 
ative grammar” approach initialed 
by Chomsky. In the editor's view. 
“ the future develop main ol rhe .sub- 
ject is likely to come from joining 
these two approach c.4 rather than 
from xvhal lie describes as •• (he ueo- 
positivist-symbolic logic approach” 
to the philosophy of language. 'I he 
bibliography is generally helpful. but 
it has the serious weakness of giving 
no dear guidance to the extensive 
philosophical lileratvwe ilml is criti- 
cal of Chomsky's doctrines. 

I insky's Referent e mnl Modality 
Is likely to be of less general interest 
than The Philosophy ol lonviitint . 
dealing with a small range ol rela 
lively narrow and ratihei technical 
logical pioblems. It will, however, 
he valuable Jo those wishing to 
become acquainted with the contribu- 
tions and controversies in the special- 
ism of the jthilosophv of modern 
modal logic (ifoiimlcd by Quine* 
paper dial give* the title to this 
book) and of other sorb of in ten- 
sion til logic. The paper* discuss the 
difficulties in the way of codifying 
the logical rules applicable to argu- 


ments that involve notion , i 
Mty oi possibility, or of 
called proposition] '* 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 



UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATIICIjYDE 


(believing, supposing, aw,,- 
1,1 1 lllu,r «mponcn[ 
jvucli an argument is “j;., 
greater than 7; 9 tfe 
planets; therefore the n i. 

*«* *-»-**» JSSEup. „ 
Travel Had Topograph g , , l ,i^'wh'jCCl P l. W* W « e 01 ltle llfC 

I \NCiiJiiN-l)AV’H2x, Jr, ||^ 

216pp. Hatsforil. £|jjQ. 

I his is a competent and ,, 
literal level, accurate 


CHARTERED LIBRARIANS wlib e»- 
pecience uf rcInvDcc «oik i,nd aunt- 
■DCC W Iiojers ienu[rtd by ihv D It C 
for I Me, ruins PMW. much of iho 
being Lioksly cjnnefiul vrtih piour.inimr 
romcni. Some jhlfi K uik In^nbcd. 
Bnjed Ruth U.'UJC/TrlnUlon C.mre 
NnlMV il.JOO p.P. pint Shift Allot* 1 

unee n,ay be Maher II qnullflcunnm 
Bxccpik.nali by £KJ m l|.8;j n.u. mu*. 
- - Icnnn who hue ptuM iric no- 


,'Bintrrini wltx KiHif »avl«r 

W’ 

**5 ^ioirnu ' nrJ further P* 

br ,|.Jf. Scour Sircci. GM;*ow, 

..•I, aKijn uFPlIcnli'ni ihoiild be 

in iwh A l gg. H7I. 

WAI SALE AND 
S FA M 'OR DS 1 1 1 R E 

; ■ viiipnwitia, TECHNICAL COLLECE 

fore on inland Spain, h^Solst iiwc-atjon committee 
H hing crammed in bum j^w , ¥Hffiffi^ ISlTAWr 
and dunce to talcs of ih c f f . 

Inevitably the author doe , y 
e,ach place as thoroughly n-.l 
and some entries le g.. SA.:' 
say the obviously predict: 
can one believe Lhat unyoeez 


IIRKARIAN 
Zl'ATIONS <>N Invited from suit- 
j,imrJ [Mi son! for ilic abtof pon 
u lu'es. - Llbfiiif. Ihe appuintnifni 
k i* jr.oiiljnee »llh ,h< N.HIoiul 
hr Lfc.il Auib-trUlr. 1 Adrrlnli- 

Protaetciul. lechnlol and 

. Sirneti 

„1jry »||| he A P Qrade I Scale. 
|i.«« w £1.272 per iinnum. 

npplirjnt UIK be re- 
,i DK-dicjl eunilneilon. 


I.—, uuj vliih, w pj,, BK-diMt etnnilmiion. 

been to Las 

over diem so quickly in pit -“Uifir'S 


Sikh i. Pxmi-i.i. Porimit , I 
shire. 240pp. Hale. U'.'J 


. Nr r.liuncd, comrlilOJ. uol Ijtcr 
Aug'H I'lh. 

. i.i n i. ilre.T or moirecl. wtll be 

NKuA WroLuf fa the John 
him, rooiniiiier. 


As a Wiltshire \v«>i,uui i ^‘[ mROWSH OF SUTTON 
and bmgraphei ol the Ijitj (YM.DK1EI.D 
Si i cel) Pamela .Street un •jKis/ 
the county both with L 


NHNiiL'dll 1 1 Ilk AM IAN 
1P.VI tlHHLLkS- KANOf. I 


ami warmth in this j<W 
Hide’s " Portrait " -scrie. 
nieilitij chosen is to w orl ■*. 
from Salisbury Cline 
rounding city, the suburbs*, 
into the country side. A f; 
conducted excursion round : 
still esscniLilly rmal r.Swb! 
M ell* sham being the mi 


•O.fllH 10 tJ.JII) 

ICXTIuNS me I n>[icd f rum 
'J I ihieri.ine lih tiiluMc qii.ill. 
i j"J rrrenencc for Uio un.ne 
.hiA kU| become vat.ini on ihe 
'ft <1 tbc (ueiciM hoUti on Ui 

* r or\l 

i ..-t.-dul canAfue will )■« reinon- 
M' re cunt'.. I of J (onli.il tlbr.iiv 
-W w IS" nbulll u pjrt of II Crn. 

ptirv.^ifwail IBd ICH-fl hunch 

*,a he Ihi'ii with homing 
: nr Im.ir.-J [SvIuJ icm-jIi .H1 J 

■ K ubwi.iI c\r<nu, f-iv-i'tlo 

■ il ji rr. nr 1150. 

ni>n»ng imp itf.rcei. 
X"t (« In*' under ilamj noi 
ff.f l |h AlMUW. 1M7I. 

J “Z.'.n. T.wi) f lvrk. r.MJiKjl 


f««lonol cx^mlnnllom of iho Llhfao 
vUfoclatlun. but who are noi yci clur- 
lered. will be consUaiJ at a loitei 
entry point. Wtlw or lelaohone Ap- 
pnlntmeBH Depart rutnt. R.R.C.. Ion- 
don WlA IAA 1 Ted. jana, Lai 

4«|tn wlibtn five dote Plcaie fluote 
Rrf- No. 7LO.»JT.LS. and tgod 
addr.-iacd foolicap envelope 


Public and University 
Appointments:; 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MALAYA 

DBr.XRTMENr OH ENGLISH 
APPLICATIONS are milled lor a 
remroniry POST r.f LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT LFCTOKER from randi- 
doiei wlih a flrti degree in [NQUS1I 
and J hjih.r degree m Urteululea nun 
ipiclal rufervnve «i devetopmcnli In 0>n- 
lempoisry Rngltxh TJie aprolnimcni. 
w be nude ae joon at cxusble. Mill be on 
a shori-unn conlrael 101 a exiled uniil 
28 Jnniwrv. 1974 only The con'iuei 
* 11 . n ? , .. be f*-non-iiti» .« the m U al- 
rt.iJv he'd idb.i.intiic-y hv a vml memotr 
on leave Suhieot 10 lummiiiv 

and experience, pri re rente wJI] he autri 
to ennJldjici to.uptum m IVjIuLt 

M .1 l.utl j iMul.,yj 

Emdliiraenu : , Arp1f.Mm.1io *wilina 

cgultnlrniai ate: 

, ft SJ.irj Sc, lr: 

I t. Hirer* : fl.VM * L7J M C1.952/2.WJ 
by £gl iu 12.JJI p« unnum. 

AnmimM Lecinu-1, : £|.i,u n. £ n i m 
il .-/..A pn .inmim. 

(Ill In .idJIM.m .1 Vnridiie AlVivur-e 
Jv^Ol- IWvm pair, hie al ilk 1 li. Hewing 

J5 per cent uf Italic sabiy iub|e,i ,0 
in-ulnij ,|.iKi:din; on uij'l:ul 
nnnintiiin C?.lj r*-, uinmn. nia.I- 
mum f/.ao p,- r nnnmil. 

.. l .^r*" K,l,lr f Homing AHoa-ince 

Of t IV I |wr jnmini. 

Med1c.1l Htiitlli.s aw pn>tlded under 

-lerilti ; beh-nic Of |hc Uni- 

I-'" fiber p:ri|cuLir<. Indiana deio-li of 
Mlprranmaiimn, and aPflkuii.in i.-rnis 
ate i.pialnjhle fi.vii lilt Aiom il..,n of 
(oriitni.nu.-jlih Uni>co.lii,« 1 Xprm ,. .<<1 

f lV-t 01 . »#“ MS7 , 1 , - ,,n * ,n W.d 1 1 1 Ut*H 

The c-ving di7c for fir r.-.vlni ,.f .ip. 
plL.ulitni a | i, s r|.|, trih.i. [OTj. 


except i » his 1. enlivened no.-. ”.rj CtHditrid. 
bj lufMHiaJ memoiitf:* -fe'i MDRARIAN 
of Hie sni all thopx at Wi! A.^JrVWpiu^uH-VlL'L? 
1, hose win. keeiHhcm 

•vyrnpat'hy, on die other 'urrarians ‘r.ir riie 

trlic ci'uniry 'hoiiie imiu-'i S s J' reraiiik t ll . f ’u , r"Jr 
accepting it inevitaNc- «E ,‘ 1! l iWnai h auVi'. >' 10.-1 

liu- n-ice.si tiling about rJn « o1 ^ ^ •- 

J-luiwel KlJmii i» v'v" hS? SS25S«Sf ,, SS5: 

entice -the lieflitswvt twtot. c.rdi rr . 
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l ^RAUIAN 

■g, ft*7., ,p *‘t; ,| J ,hrJ * v ' ln <^roidoa 
tf.. n -‘ -» ,»Wi»dc cai.ilotuina .,nd 

Rt .nj °r Wblio.. 


Librarians 


imtllSll LIBRARY OF 
POLITICAL & ECONOMIC. 
SCIENCE 

UONInlN S-. IIOOL OF 
H.i ONimWV , 

\1.‘->N.S aie In* lit J li'* 1 
UK AllU AII-S li> I J FOHl of ASSJ.Tf- 
ANI L1HHMX1.SN LMidWutal u».tl 
hova Bund kjiMiii. yiiJiilliJil.ini iiia » 
Ia»«k->laL iif ■•( I. «»l lv.o I’-i d.-rn SVr.i ■ 
«fn Bui.iprur lunnii-H.* : HhruPl Uiull 1 
glia, Inn* jhl.-x experi.ilfc- will he an 
ml •Pillage III-. p.M *.}« HI •■■Hi- III 1 

J uiltHilUU. ,01 n ltd alia nnu, for tm 

lui.IiIi Ion niiJ 1..1 il.-giilni • I Oilapl 
If iinlii:iil»i» imii.il .Jim '•I'l.ni Jli* 
CJ.4W1 !'■ Kill. uM »'‘"J V-'>iiJun 
alldAauco l'bS.tJ. 

I'nilher iiif.nniuli.al ••bUtnahle fijn.i 
llje Librarian »luniihli'i> Siitci. I i-ndun 
WC.-dA 2AH. I'y tnam avplicul l.'iu, III- 
■.IuiIIhb a I" ill t.irrirj'-m iita* -'ii'l Iho 
uanii, uf 111 a i.iurv IIi'jIi Him uiciiil. 
miiBi he ift^itcil n«ii 1 j(si i 1 * in iNn 
Ailrtiill. I9“l No t< 

Hsu* 1 J _ _ 

UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 

if-adiuie *>f f runlno'iigy 
1 1 n r v u 1 \N 

A pr.if. .*l' i n.il I li.KAHI \N. pnfii> 
ahly allliim Ihitr.-.i |u Ihr m 'al 
mill laA . li mini n,l l«ir Mil* lmi<.n >ju| 
Utti ir* Hllub Ihuwi J I'.Hr.llun of 
inli'ii.alii.n il rei'lil. Hi- .iMiNi'iniHiii 
• IL LMinniirnip nr, I r)il"b.->. |9~l. or 
u v'.'i, j, lot a aril* n IS'-’lhk. Siinrv 
gr 1 jali a |< .1 t 1 -.mo i„ > 1 ,illM a jrar 
In. 214 k’.'.-nu II II.iiin <n L ullugi 1 

•V.lii'IU.iiU.n.. «i il !■ Hr 1 Pauli-. ilirtu 
rrlri.-i'n, .h.iul.l In mil Sir H A. 
Ileppta. lamlli «>f 1 ■<», I'hr D'i| 

!I,|i.iiki. I iiiil'lidrfc * IIC I'll 1 , nn a* in 
rrvach h'in nui Inli-i 'hm 8 brpiririlKi. 
IV71 . _ . _ . 

C-YNTMUU RY EDUCATION 
M.IUORITY 

iiJIlli.H HI SRI 
ilma* ait i, nurd lu: lln- l*fiSI 
or .SSSIMAN1 I line A II! SN t .iiiJidJfct 
glinuld iw Murlvrvd I linal.aiii pr halo 
If* till 1, it-nipirled fha I <h<.i7% A*\iKI» 
linn l.iniiiiiiiiiin l‘iri J. Sjiu'y allhiii 
eo.iir Li .nan lu l i ,s i > ru annum 

Ifm'.hai iSr.iili and api'ik illmi f*«:ni« 
whicli vlmiild Ih: i rm iiiu hi lb ill Aujuii. 
1971. In'.m L lie i'l.l'tipul. I ilinerburj- 


ruliegf of .x> i 1 , J 
yii ineibiiry. Ki.nl 


I'eUr'A 


DORSLI CUl NTY 

COUNCH 

CXIUNIS I1UKSUY MKVKT 
_ TWC1 I It AIM 1 A.SSJ.SIANT& 
KeuuncU «l 1 .nui:* lit’rdiir I lead- 
itnicrri. ihdcliE-ter. I hr lUCLfMIul .at 
int* *111 f« gli el 


OilBiirn. IhdcliE-ter 

dbnte *111 f« glivb praaliJl ire Inlnn.t" 
Alt oii'rcu Of i) a till* llbrarianyhlp prior 


... full-ljpio ino-vcur 

t ibu l oiled* uf tibianmisblp. 


and 

AjtpJlcinii mii*i inn • inlnlimim.’af 


ENGINEERING INOUSl'RY 
TRAIN INCi BOARD 

PA R 1-1 LSI L LIBRARIAN 
A pnrl-ibne LIBRARIAN l> Tuliilifd 
In Ihe Board I., Ink, l.ill iliaryr ul a 
•null ipe.-UU. a llnrji* Rr»f ua*ll,i(.r.ei 
•Til Include lira in Ling an al prLwiM nn- 
CiiCalugueJ ioKiCiIuii. and u'llnbuiullon 
n rti-rd ifina.l uf inieinol Infn-ini Hon 
•i*i«l eurivnt «a Jien-i ; irrileci f»i Hi.irj 
null 

Aiipll.ini* tN uld line Al A i r ■•Ihcr 
loll able prnfeitl.innl ouulllk 'iluii' nnd 
dhauld pre/etabli hai* eLprMCike of 
•prclillvd llt>r.ir, M-ik 
The Hirer* I* bi> i> i, J *1 Iftd Hu.ir.l’i 
Watlurd ltro,k|ujiWf* 

Hiilirt >,r ii.'tk 1 1 nrr.irir in- nl. 

Salerv -id »rpi"pri..u pin|inli|i>n ul 
me AMV J.-llv ffl.'7„ lu Id.TIrt per 
annum). 

Furthci dri i •* ln.ni Ihe relli-nnel 
Mnnagci, Knglneiilnj Injun,* 1 raining 
Riraid, 4 1 (. I.ir.’ll lull I'K'.I. M. i> laid. 

iVDI I lift lel. nliT.t ** jil..rd 44 112. 

GLAMORGAN COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

niL'L AMUN DLl'AR I Slt-.NI' 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
( ounl* L, bran- Jlc4di|Ujr(ct*, Bni.hirnd 
Solar*. £1.515 in tl.T'h pci annum 
l under re*len, Coimuentind «alnr* inal 
be ubuii tbe minimum 

On all fl.-al Ions . Part 11 ifmali L jam. na- 
tion al ihv tllk-ir* Awrclnllan «>i lec-g- 
ni/ed cviuiiulenl 

N-il.onal (. and il, on* ul Sen'll c 
ApplUuifan Iixm*. i>i i>e ii'nrnea by 
Id Ail gull. Iiam the IllirCUl ul KOuiu- 
imn. Caunlr Hull, luralt- 

COl'NTY UOROUGll 01 
HALIFAX 

PU III. It I.IHHaUII.s 
A l'I’l I, -VI RlNS .nr inin.-u finm 
(. hnilLicJ ilhiiirian* (r*i ihc l'US| uf 
I II1I.I1RJ Ns I I BH SIMAS Milan 00 
■ Menial Uah- l«ir I Ihiuiuiie. luniuii il Jug 
Ik'llll .i.llMlIlKl I" .|l||l. Ill'll ill'. ..Illl 
I'Xpoilcn.r 

■Simlli'al mih j|ipri'P,i.ile Of lain 
and the nnniei lap iclfine. ihaiild 
rriih lb, ( In- 1 llhi.nljn. I ulei line, 
ifjiiiai. by Jinh a iig.ni. 

HEREFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCTf. 

LIBH'XR* ASII KTIOItllS 
(IIMMIIIlF 
COUNTY I IBR.M'IllS 
AV1*1.« A'1 1'INH nee milled for Hn 
PORI Of I RAVM 'I INf* I ill K A K I AN 
Anilltl W dilir MWIIIliil -Snlni* A.P 
I. |] nr III <l>iui L'Vi a, curding |4 
<lua 1111 1 nlh, oi 

Fur UK 1 fiairlciilaie fini|i Ihr OlrecfOf 
C'emnfi Libmri. WiOeiniiili Sficel. Jlr>e- 
taril, In ei'Ihim uni-Htuliini xhmilj ng 
■uiinulUd wrihin |4 data *if Hie uprear- 
alle-f uf lb!* iidvriilienKOi'. 

HARRIS 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

MU'XTON 


LANCASHIRE CO l' N I’Y 
COl'Nl'IL 

. Alfl.ll. .SHUNS are Invncif far IM 
f.ill.ii* mg pan.: — 

, AS1ISVANT NHMAHIANh 
I.I TH HU. AND and WOUSLhV 
DISISIUNAI. 1IBRAR111S 
II »|» V Solo El .ulb to 

Qiulmeinoiw Pan I maniinminn 
Appuiiinnem* gNperannuuhk and mb- 
Jei-f in medical .(eaianec 

AppliiMilun ailing name* luw 

ichuri** and lining lor ••lileh pu« Clmli- 
f j“ 'V‘*hi* !? tii canddfk-a. |a U'.iunli 
llbistl.in. 14* 1 -iiparalion Hlrei.*. Prei- 
I'Kl BRIL l>* | dh Inguil. 


U-ICESTEHSI11RE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

I IHR AK Id 
I PIC KMKKSIUkf 


I mil AM LAN: EAST 
SP.RVK Ls -I RAM 


UfA tV 1 ; L iti"£Li mTi'i , 776j 
CHAR lFR|-f* LIBRAHI.VN.S me Ip. 


rtted lo 

halv'd i,n me Sy.ruii 


I'PlJ lor lh|* ton vihtch is 
Be Sy.iuii Linmry. 
leun, anrrc.jL'h u uied In ihe pro- 


Stlti i b* vk.lhm isale L 
per annua (trainee gr 
■ga and amlHIcalluni. 


im wale t429-t(.xij 
giddri. depending oi 


Bvn Mtue A "-(J " 1 lairl and IM « 
.A kwl In n.r.r, csinilnal luna and 
Ubr CunrimncliiR far, nn upplleam 

■gHl IB mlih. ilinrd am 

Be RlftVbti annum. Ap, 

Md'nunt WuilenU d uniting QtS' 
(quin • _ 
ip.lrcaluol fo' 


_J7flV mi annum 

■wapwit'Jhui 

(ton. resii 

' and T li- 

CrerVi Lovotl l/all, 


ealiti'D* ttaiild 
lUang wir ~ 

lln 


tlHHARlXN 

APPLICATIONS are ipinrJ from m Je 
C'-FlARiciOiO LJIWAIUSNS Im Uio 
ubok-g. post gibtrir Ei.iifl m Kl.v.h. 
iHihiry gg'jrd pending). Anhtunee ks 
• uKfi , temuraf iepcu*4< mnl bow/iy 
imetiaHnoPtlfM Is avalGWa 
jA 
MX* 


»l«o» of » Hide range of honk, laftn- 
m.iilrii. .,nd irc.lal seri,c«* »o c.-.minu- 
nllieu und *o:k i> pruunmraed m orinblr 
* ‘i-r* l brjtlan iw dcit-lup und nuke rnll 
oic ot Hirir general and nneilaUii pro. 

eknl* An Inicrf ,i in nnd some 
aplliude |ur nili.rnviiiaii nmk n inuiiu 

for Mjl5 p*iii 

ptfliilll aiiu vipplik.il Ion fofuw trciurR. 
gble hi Mlh Auiiiw, |4TI* 

Hfdliii hull Hi. F.I..A., Caunly 

COUNTY OF LINCOLN 
PARK OF REST EVEN 

flll.'N I S' | IRR |RY 

XPI,1|.AIIt.N.S nn- Imluii Hum 
vnll.ihli mih, 1 11 K*d pel 'iin I, -■ im Hhl 
i' 1 !*,. A f i1hl ' S *, ,n »l 'li'ik. 

I Ihiiirlan* VjI. iu.iiIk «*. U.s|*> 

ll.-!7ni lviih elnilng ruilni .u.-v,irdtni| in 
aiialilii:,|iniii mm e iprrlrnea. £1.41 J 

nllnlmum f.ii I luirlrirj I.I hi a I Ion* 
A|i|i|kalli>n. ulunii an. iin.il II I ml Inn*. 
i-aiHitnue and lln iiniu* nf lu.i relcitvi 
thoiil.l ir.nh ifn rirulv r.liincil n..| ,i,i Er 
Ihiln lllh A ne ini. |u*| 

M. A hJlUin. I lull -il III.- (in nl. 

( mi null, i ruinl* (lflLvi. SlealwriL_ 

LONDON BOROUGH OK 
KAI.ING 

I’l 1 IIIIC I I UK ARILS 
IIIUMI AI. SI. ft VII LS flltH ARIAS' 
j\l a l,4 itl.h.'H in f!,|M per nnmun 
imlnuiTci lYtinniriHIng ri'lni ucvrintiiig 
l-i . UP-idheiH-ni* nnd tMir/'itjlrr, 

I In: put. is •nh,n iin; uMubli4]inieai 
cl Hie Hrir.irigli | (In. man, M,| (he 
llhrar* will lie Iiinnlfd III i(k Un rirnJji 
luqilnl‘. llrpa'lmeill. Thi uu-iwnil ' 
*:i|iaiiliilc wll' l<e irqiilnd ip admlnl.ier 
ailil d<ftrhni a hi,’.* I.hivc* Im Ihr 
.irelilicciur«l. i-nntnierinu. (•••n pliirauua 

and •■■Ik* dlililimt uf ihe lee Ini lull 

»|Kt »nn-p. 

Ciil>ill*iln kin mid Ji.it * n llicl* 
inieivil In Infill in a lion milk und n hi Illy 
Iw pumne Indriifendint ruM.idi un sub- 
leuu imhiMiid h* ih,- ueKiiirr coil, con- 
icnwd A knf.rv ledge nl ai ^Mleennnl 
nlocfLeri end »>l ihr, L tX ard ‘CTfSH 
nlasBrUlealfnni ikalnihle. , 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HACKNEY 

. I IHR AH IKS DEPARI Ml-NT 

APPI KaNTS mu« be Mill ably quail. 
fied and experienced for the PCS I u| 
ASS 1ST AN V RUFl'.RtNCV LIBRARIAN 
—AIM. d.iljr* ll,*!l in Cl ,920 pei anauni 
itrliane. 

I u nui uf applUuilon ohimii.ible iruni 
Ihe Town Cleric. Town Hull. Mate Street . 
fcb JRA. reiuinuble b* ijjib Ansui_i. IVT1 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HARINGEY 

PWCA’nOhf : IjOinfMIIAM 
TT.< IINK'AL COl.J.E' ft 

SFNicm as.sis r \nt lhwakiah 

anIiiii { 1 .62(1 to £'1.881 l«r .-mniuii 
uttordlng iu uunIRIi-iiiIun* sail t*iv lenu. 

Required a* soon os pouUir lu wink 
111 the f oil etc flhrnii, f'rrKrchcr will 
he g.*en m n i bartered I llrrurlun •Hli 
H<N)d und lured eanciiecuk plcfcruh[> in 
a •■miller library, ri»e pivn orteri xc.ipi 
ne tltc Linrsry will ho mni'ing Inin nun- 
and areuily rnl.ugcd premtves In |97.’ 
and (he snei-tufiil urPUeaiH skill Ul fu-.l 
be drpuly io (he College l.lbruiinn. 

AnpIkaUaP farnw aod fiirlher particu- 
lar* hum rhe Prlnolpil. Toitcithsm Tech- 
meal College . Fliiib Road, N IS. queiiitii 
rrrunncf >MMMi re lur ruble by August 

LONDON .AND SOI Hi! 
EASTERN LOmAKY 
REGION 

(LA.SRIU 

iFNUiH ASSISTANT 
CATAMJdUINO 

APIH.Ii'AI IONS H(« fndird r,.r (||« 
Pr)S I ol .Senior Ateliinnl C'lilaluKiune 
ba-iri AP ll-llf * AP II] if ( luruitdl, 
L'.irp io il.TJw plus CViuraJ i.nndon 
Wt-llhilng £l«4. ,Si*ning salary accord- 
ing hi qilnlllKnTiom »iwf i'*4i«l«nfr 

The prm I* second in charge of the 
f Hfuliigulng Depjrtmeni. An inleregl 
In ihc (iPirUvallnp ot compuirr in uin- 
kigiilng he so rd<ani«ge. hvc- 

dm week OlDce hour*. 

T-unhi-r dilalb* may be obtained trnm 
Ihc P.actrjllio OUlce. LASER, clo 
Nuirotn] Cenlral Library. Store Street, 
London WC7IE 'DO. io nbom uppHec- 
(uma should bd «en( noi laid duo ljih 
August, 1971. 

' LONDON AND SOirril 
EASTERN LIBRARY 
REGION 

(tASRRl 

JUNKJH ASSIST, UST <Ck-iio.il lirada 


y2 fWng io SLITS' phn " rental Lon 
fl'in neigbling ”l inquired for lundm 

m *■ — L -* — ' - - 

•ul 


and South Fanlorn Library Region, flee. 
Ou* ftvey. no Bicmrigi nr .Smurdui.*: 
l.qep] Ouiutntneni dnpeninnuullun . 


POI.Y'IECIINIC OF 
NORTH LONDON 

I, Mill Ml V ASHIM-Wf ieq.ii.rd Ml 
• .-ll-gr l.ihi.jri ui Keiriiili luveu I no 
ihr iiv. ahh.il ,* lv|ng rifrndvj. *e-ii.i 
ihr umik .-I four ili .i.-ii line nl* lieo- 

In ■ IH i HiRvuijHi'- . Lrnlyli 

■•Mf A Ifirr.ilirr. l>.ii.hnM .kunl'ca 
linnet m i-.imm.-a.-t. If i -nui We, ear'll 

hr-.nlcniher. 

Minui.uni lju ildk-.iMOr* . * (!.(.. I- - . 

*1 lc»cL 

Viliii iiiiiik-< ir.lift.r gov: u( 18 i u.ii i. 
( I bin m ;i i nu* (nnnlmnm guninu 
-.■Ijr.*) rK<ng lu ri.A]n 

Ai-piiiiil'iiii hum* Hitd fuiihvi IlihiiirLi- 
■ , u , Imiii ihe I . i In nn.iii, I'-rli leylind- of 
'b>i«h I und'Ui. PnO' « nl \Valei 'Pd, 
N 9. 

I NIVF.USn x (OUKt 
LONDON 

AWMI AHON* rue inrllerl fur ihe 
fa 1 , °. r Sj-NIUK HBHiVllV ASSISI. 
\NI In khargu nf lnier-llh/uy loum. 
'. ttiulldurcs vlll'iild hi- iiuil-gViulualci allfl 
lirnrn-v.inn.il IHvari qnnllii.-allnna. Salary 
ui npnruprilile nuim un Hie unit £1.520 
-n il"V In gll.’JO. 

Ap|ilu.-iilini\. wli h uunlc-. uf l wo nfcl* 
i'e». ifluulil rLUdi ihe l.lhiHr.un. Urriver- 
*ll\ t-’ollege i.nndun ii.iv.ui hi reel, Wfllf 
*»H I', by .\iigu x l«. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON 

< n *»«4 loc » «wr 

“f S'NIOR I.1RKAR* ASSISTANT In 
Hit I'nyMiul Sviencv* 1 ibrary. t'aiub- 
date* kbQuU he iina-gi jduuie* aqli pro- 

feailonil library qpalifliaillon* .Salary 

ai upnrnuiiHlc nuliH on ihe scale El .320 
by inti r« y.|.7J0 

Apnikuihm* wiili name* of Ite refereed, 
should remit ’ITic I ibi.ulun. Uniiergliy 
'i’! 101 ! 6 l.iinJiih. (loarr Si reel. Wf'lE 
nBI by IA Align. i. . 

JOINT COliNTY COUNCUa 
OF MORAY AND N/VJRN 

I L‘ DlfOAT HON covMjnw: 

library 

UII'Ul V rOUNTY I (BRAJHAN 
illUlIVnONS die nulled from oi- 
perienced < KAll'l F.Rlyfi UHRA RIANS 
mihu In Ac mlnrlnnirdilon of a (Ju- 
re luff, ng llhi ary kiDcc. AhllhV lb 
•irgunlie nod eonira afcrfT nnd piaLlual 
e\nciirn\e of U.'IJ.l sir rgseiusil, 
Nunay noil Nairn offei* ii plcnruni. 
clean e nitron men i. „ (uioyred dlmafe 
iUf!. "P,l w M*"l || « tu pnrtkdrwkie la inniw 
cl vL U v‘ l1 and Kpuiilng dcdiHIc* 

• £1.41.1.10 Ll.?7n wi(|i placing 
awe.. -ding io experience. I'cmoeal ex- 
PIUIM 

AppOv-.i-ioiu siiCiiid .be snhmiiied .|o 

^„nr a **** iiji 


f »i ,ni oi ojdiio. 

»»•( („„» rjl , llb,i, 7 work, 5 

li \i ukV., compleu-j Han 

jL^.PVB3'r»Rr!a; 

- - ufarv 


■**•1 ai Tr,.fi.- ,l » lc _. ar CDdccr 
■•q V.,-7 Road. .S.W..1. 


NORTH •! r«i «GS“ ,0 -rf: 

POLYTEdNl ¥_°» ^rSitoS ri I5Sia? <, V4l Sorkly 

. 2 uirv ■ uFty A ccW ‘M* 'HoSPAi. 

^fUTAlwoLTI 4 »ia iir- 52 a ' 0,, «»»r aanX-ns. 
Al'PLfCA-l JONS •» , ! J 

41 Colli gc RirdA s ' ,A '':,jr * 

JUaic* Audld »•’* 

2 ixamlnaUun uf iw 

11 Salary mil be " /ft jji", e} 

Libra' iaii> *«>' ,*, V 
£l.77a per annum Ui »'*<■ 

'*TTie D-JiH Id 

luth Xunuti. 1971 


MON ASH UNIVERSITY 

i\TJZT!r r 10 ‘ 1 irriiu-.siiii' 
2. N , ll V l ■ •rt-Jf'i ill-, -.nth M-vvlil 
1i e r , u , ;i., n u .-"V ■‘f.4 of hMallMI 

*-•**-**'* A'Kl-. fr.-m ihf ilili'uiii I, .111. 
Illry hqft-ltdv fl 1 * hnpej ,h.,| rlu sue- 
"Th.-a.ii .kill b, able lu lukc up 
ilurlii curl* in |'i7|, 

Vilnri /rinae lAn.rvrj r„ * \ i p,-, 
annum Mih *urnannin||.,n hisej on .in 
enjiiunu-li! aMuranw -.chime Hie 
cmrlaiee nnd rmplnu-r iunir|h u ijiig 5 per 
<eni .in-1 lu i-.-r .cm KAiilwh’. 

Heniill* : I r,iv,-|i|ug r\i-<uu-s h'l 

4|'l>',|nli'if and family : M11-14I jll-'-A .'lie, 
Muirullon drier ihrr,- icar.* u|-p..lnl- 
mcni If Urvlr.-J ; rriupi-.r/ h 11-. I n |r for 
an Inliul Pcii.iJ Siudi l.a.e > mli'viu'iii 
•Ctfirmiil 'lid il ih.. 1 ale "i one in-*illli*l 
l.-ait- »■« *jvh al. ni.mr'iv" ».riUi «r i-r 
|ix u-ik. aim {oovICoa for ilnjinhl 
Bd.Maner. 

I-uriher general In forma Hon noj deUlli 
Of iric-llc.rl1.in r-riKi.Inrr aid iv.ill.ihlc 
from M. J D. HuM Han, Academic 
Kegliir.ir. Monash Unlvcnlly. Well I nylon 
Rvad, ("lirj :on. Vlvlurla MBS. Aimrilli 
of the kei’ici ary-n en erul. .Wsorlailon o 
C-,innion«eallh bnlverctilei lApplyi Jf 
Ourdon Suiiure. London WClll PPf 
nel. : oi.Jj7 «*7li. I nquiries nhoui ih« 
Depailmear to Professor W. A. O. ScOU. 
Dfpaiimcul of Lugllth. Monish Uni*((- 

BllY. 

Clofing due : 18 September. 1971. 

The Unlsertliy rricrsri ihe rlahl lo 
make no uppoinuneni or to appoint by 
lnsitnifon. 


^£;^^s!ido t rr c .v 
NO,71N0.M»^frS®S 

M ^ ,e, Hou “ 0 "' &°iJ ; 


ilTih August. J97I J 


JWlSnSS 

tt.iMidart *ii d(, 

njnlruuwoce of ,y , 

lurtec. kid « ddiw)** ■ 


lur MlH . 
lor advisory 


°UBRAWW 
ClIlFF 






THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OULU 
OULU, FINLAND 

Appllaatlona are Invlled (or tha 
poBlllon ot Lecturer In the 
Department ot English. The posi- 
tion la opsn (ram Oils 8«plamber 
and offers the possibility ol a 
permanent appointment. Tha 
candidate ahould have a Dasraa 
In Engllih and ahould be prepared 
to leach English Language end 
Literature on elementary. Inter- 
mediate and advanced levels. 
Application!, with names ol 
referees, should be addressed 
Immediately lo Prolttaor 0. R. 
Reuter, Box No. 0247 T.L.8., The 
Times, EC4P 4DE. 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
County Library 

DEPUTY 

COUNTY 

LIBRARIAN 

Salary, P.0. 1A: 

£2,556-£2,949 per annum 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians with 
suitable experience. 

Essential car user allowance. In certain cases the 
County Council offers a temporary lodging allowance 
and asalslance towards moving house. 

Further details and application forms, roturnalrfo by 4tli 
September. 1971, fio.n Iho Chief Education Officer 
(Admin.), Education Offices. Earl Street. Stafford. 


BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE 
REFERENCE LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

with previous oxporlonco required. Monday lo Fildny, 0.30 In *i.in 
SnLiry on tcalo C849 In £1 .j 72 pluo London V/oiglillng, unify point 
according lo ago ami c'pononco. 

Applications In writing. Mating ngo. qiihllllcallnns and o. par, on; o to 
Clork to tho Govornors. Dir hoi cento Founil.it ion. £30 b.ihrip»(nti? 
London, E.C.2. Closing dale. August 10, 1071. 


XN1> 

I.XI.I' UI-'KLV MHU AHON 

ru.MMiim: 

('niinli I.IwjiT 

i'hiBeSt’vn \ 
LibMwitan 

AIM £1,776 lo £2,025 

A|irlu«iin* .ire luviu-J fn-ni 
cli.irii-reJ lilqgrijns -villi Miii.it.lv 

l]ll4llliv-4l[.i|IS ji,. | , |i, Hi-,- |..| 

(lit fil ill litirjri.lil-.il- lij vc -.1 
lliv M-rikc .-Ini, l,,n .m.t 

It. Ip a illi niiinv.il * alien*-'- 
pi veil in 4[>pr- .veil i.ves. llou- r 
purchase fjcllllici may oNo hu- 
avatlable. 

Further panlculan from the 
County Librarian. Shire Natl, 
Cambridge, CI.3 OAP. in idiom 
•PpUealiuM stiing -lytu. par lieu- 
lars of education, qualification*, 
experlrnce, prcacni p.jft. etc., nnj 
Uie names and addrencs of d\ii 
referees should be ten. lo reach 
him by 23rd August. t«7l. 

O. D. bdftard*. Chief Cdiicuiion 
Officer. 


MOUNTAIN ASM UflUr 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 

SflllOR ASSISTANT UERARlAil 

Tho al-ovo p.v.i i, the I hud I* 
ICriii-rilV m a yermj .mil ti.i'iioif 
mt] '.vr-t*- hi. '.Vo .no Inn Xing |yi 
K-nieone. onihuslj^lu- onrt .i-tnpi- 
ablo. with ■: portal IntoruU in cata- 
loguing and cl. UK Ilic At len .in ■Wit 
work wlin clilldro.-i, l-'urihcr 
details may bo obtained horn the 
under'lgned. Salary :»iih>n scaM 
AP i. t1.03B.Ei, 27a Tho appoint- 
ment la sirparunnuAhi.;. lernun- 
ahie by ervj nicnlh'i m*tn > nn 
fiber ^ : 'ln Tim s-.v.-otslnl 

ar-pl | «-.»r! .'.ill ho ic'pn'M ii. pn*,? 
a nii'dic.il q. pn,in.ii.on jn j 
hclong '.•i nn 'ig>tii c-pri.-ito Tnuji" 
Union. 

Applications stating age. qualifi- 
cations and Bkperlpneo, together 
with tho names and addresses of 
two persona io whom reference 
■nay be made, mull reach (fie 
undersigned not later th«n HI 
September, 1971. 

G. W. HOSG00D. Clerk ol 
Ui* Council. Town Hall. Mountain 
Ash, Glam. 


FOOD 

INDUSTRY 

LIBRARY 

Applications aro Invited for a post 
in .be library and Infomulion c>e- 
par invent o£ a food trade research 
organUatfon In the Watford area 
(traniport provided from Wntlord). 
Library esps/lcnco desirable. Salary 
according io age, qualifications 
and experience. Apply giving de- 
tails to Uw Director, Iuvlltute of 
Food DUtrlboltea, 81 Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 


STOKE MANDF.VILLB 
. HOSPITAL 
AYLESBURY BUCKS 

MEDICAL 

LIBRARIAN 

Appircatlons are Invited for the 
pos* of Librarian lo the Nut fie Id 
Medical Centre. This la a lively 
and Interfiling post wltJcb is 
closely linked with tile rapidly ea- 
panduig Postgraduate Centre lor 
tho Aylesbury area. A new district 

S ri hospital qvUI commence 
ns later ibis year. 

AmUcasa i should ba qu alined 
librariiD*. Experienca of medical 
library work dcsfroble bui not 
esse mill. Salary within scale 
£1,336 lo £1,767 p.e. 

Further details obtainable from 
the Administrative Officer lo 
whom applications with two names 
for reference should be sent by 
23rd August. 1971. 



Suitably experienced 

CHARTERED LIBRARIANS 

required for the following poets 


Library 


Post 

qualifications 

HcadnuorJois. 


Asslslflnl Ltbiaiiiins 

A L.A. 

QoldiQy QBrilGM9, 
Cholmaford, 

A.P.3. 2 Pnil-Tiiu« 

Libraries. 1 Wiinlial 
Library SarvEca. 

□av.Udon Aron 

Library 

Assistant Ubrsrijim 
A. P.3. 2 pens. 

ALA. 

Benlloot Aroa 

Library 

Assistant Lilirarian. 
A.r.3. 

A. L.A. 

H n r low Area 

Library 

Assistant Llbrailun 

A. P.3, 2 posts. 

ALA. 

Haiwlch Aron 

Library 

As a Is lonl Librarian 

A. P.3. 

A L.A. 

Bra Inti no Aids 

Library 

Area Llbr ltlan A.P V. 

A L.A. 

Clacton Araa 

Libraiy 

Sunlor A3-.isi.1m A.P. 4 
Librnrinii. 

A. L.A. 


Application by letter (no foiiTts) (o: Co.mly Librarian, 
Essox County Library Headquarters, Gokllay Cardens, 
Chelmsford, Essox. 



Applies l ions aro invited 
post ol 


enbighshire 
Ss3CountyCounci[ 
ESM^ulhinNWafes 

from Cli«i< le-ri’-fj I. |)f.ti ; ,'.ii:i |.;.r tho 


at Denbigh 

Salary scalo will bn v/illun Uio L.br^r.jns' Sc.ilo id 0j» lo 
C1.77G), commencing point lo bo determined according io quali- 
fications and experience. 

A knowledge of (he Welsh language Is desirable, and lo have 
studied Ihe Llbrarinnship ol Welsh Language and Liie/alure Will 
be considered an added advantage. 

Consideration will be given io candidates who are not yel 
chartered, but preference will be given lo (hose wild some 
experience of Adull Lending work in a Public Library. 

Application forms and further particulars are obtainable from 
the Clerk and Chief Executive Officer, County Offices, Ruthin lo 
whom completed applications should be returned bv not later 
than Monday, 16th August, 1971. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON 

MquEres male Projection]*!/ 
Library AssiiUnt for varied and 
InicreitiiiB work in large scientific 
library (Including phorojnpliic 
collection) and projection ol slide* 
und ftlitn at scianUAc cioeiirgs 
33 -hour week wlih tome even- 
ing end Saturday cork. Per- 
mjueiil, peusioDable poii. 
Stnrting salary ; £1,000 p.e. 

(at present under revtatt. Apply 
fa writing to Establishment Offi- 
cer, Zoological Society a( Lon- 
don, Regent's Park. London, 
NWI 4RYT 


scSWoT(fugi , , ,lw 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN with 
suitable professional qualiliuiliuns 
rcqiUred aj soon as possible CO 
work In the College Library. .Salary 
In aceprlince with the Naiinngl 
Joint Council Scales for Librarians. 
Further Informailton and applica- 
tion forms on receipt of a stamped 
juldrcned envelope from Chief 
Education Officer. County Hill, 
Nor tha Her Ion. Completed forms 
to S« r.-tuned to the Clark of tire 
Oo vernal s, NarUi Riding CoUeoa 
(^Education, by the 26 ih August. 


(udM, *0d 

““ %oH^|lassified Advertisements: 



^‘ mes Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisement? 
thc followin S headings-: 

intments 


Order Form 

Please fill in the form below in block capitals> with the copy for 

your announcejnerit and send it to the address below. 

1 ' 

Rafts i i3p ptr line (Min. 70pl Box Number I5p Extra. 


Other Categories 

Books and Prints 
Literary 


•■■71 t 


■ - Typing Services 
Appolmmwta Vacant Persona! 

,mco,s Wanted ' : For Sale and \Vanted 


. Researchers - ; , 

: Lectures & Meetings ‘.r 
EdacatibnalCoorsea 
Coiltoiuia Mtitoi Creeling 
/, Theatres A Eshiblijoiit , • 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


COPY 




■ 't, ■■■-■ •.••• • 

■ •• ('• ' 


V _ . 1 1 


* . . 

•, • 

v • • 


' 1 :- Ji 


— ■ 1 ■ - : OASSiFlcaTlON BEWWEii,.;.. , ^ ■ 1 ' :■ ■ issOe toATBi L-.-. . ■ :V . ... 

. i 1 ' ‘ ,-,.y -. k- fl J .-':’s '*• - : J ': '..'i",-'.' .■» v,:' ‘ •: . 'v .V'' .. y'-'. \r*, ij- J 1 - 

tfti'.- .. .^P' a ; line fminlniuri); ’7^)^ i 

penc^.ni?(?b 
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